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Archie and Maudie. 


JANUARY, 1864 


No. I. 


ARCHIE'S CHILBLAINS. 


(HEY really were very bad, these 
chilblains of Archie’s—“ fifteen on 
every toe,” he said,—and I verily believe 
he had five on each foot. Certainly, too, 
people of six years old think much more 
of chilblains then people of sixteen do, 
but still Archie made too great a fuss 
about them. He sat down in front of the 
fire, and took off his brown stockings 
(Archie wore Knickerbockers): then he 
looked ruefully at the ten red toes for a 
long time, and then he said slowly,— 

“T hate chilblains !” 

As he had made this remark two or 
three times before, no one answered him. 
Presently he began to twist the red toes 
one over the other, as well as their stiff- 
ness and exceeding stoutness would let 
him, and then he said again,— 

“T hate chilblains !” 

“I wonder what ochilblains are like!” 
said Miss Maudie, who was a year younger 
than Archie, and had never had one in all 
her life. 

“T will tell you what they are like,” said 
Archie: “they make your toes burn till 
they dance about by themselves, and then 
they get so cold that they nearly drop off. 
I wish my toes would drop off, then there 
would be no room for the chilblains to 

ow.” 

“Oh, Archie!” oried Maudie, “ how 
wicked you are! Besides, if your toes 
did drop off, the chilblains would creep up 
all over the rest of your foot.” 

“You little stupid!” said Archie ; “ you 
don't know anything about it. What a 
baby you are, Maudie ! Fancy, never having 
had a chilblain. Why, I have had hun- 
dreds, and thousands, and millions, I 
have about two thousand now.” 

“TI wish I might have one little one,” 
said Maudie, with a sigh, “just to see what 
they are like.” 

“T wish you had all mine,” said Archie. 
“This little toe is quite as bad as the rest.” 

By this time the chilblains were tho- 
roughly heated, and be to “ dance 
about,” as Archie said: he cried “Oh! 
dear,” and gave them two or three rubs; 
but as this only made them worse, Archie 
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got very cross. Again he said, “I hate 
chilblains!” Then he looked up as if 
he knew he was going to say something 
naughty, and whispered to himself,— 

“f wish these chilblains was dead!” 
Poor Archie, he always said “ was” instead 
of “ were.” 

“ Oh, look, Archie,” cried Maudie, “ there 
are little chilblains coming up all along 
the side of your foot, past the toes!” 

“So there are!” said Archie, in a 
despairing voice: “I do wish my whole 
two feet would drop off!” 

“Qh, Archie !” said Maudie, again very 
much shocked. “Why, you wouldn't be 
able to walk about, or do anything, and 
you couldn't be a soldier then.” 

“People would be very glad if they 
could get a soldier without chilblains,” 
said Archie. “I should march further than 
all the rest, and I should be made a captain 
in a week, and wear a beautiful red coat.” 

“ Just like your chilblains,” said Maudie. 
“They are red, are they not, Archief But | 
how would you walk about ?” 

“ First of all,” said Archie solemnly, “! | 
must have these feet cut off—just here, 
by this bone,” touching his ankle. “Then 
I would throw them away, in the dust- 
hole, or the back lane, or the river,—any- 
where is good enough for toes with 
blains ;” and he gave them another rub. 
“Then I would get two little tin cans with- 
out handles, and I would stick my feet 
into them.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have any feet left, 
Archie ;” Maudie objected. 

“ Well, I mean the little stumps,” said 
Archie. “I would stick them into the 
bright little tin cans, and then I could 
walk about as well as any one else, besides 
never having chilblains.’ 

“Then you wouldn’t cost mother aby 
were to buy shoes,” said Maudie. 

“No,” said Archie ; “and shoes are very 
dear. And I should be able to walk on 
stilts better than anybody else; Pade 
certainly shall have my feet cut off.” 

“ Shall you cry when It is done, Archie! 
asked Maudie, looking rather frightened. | 

“Men and boys don’t cry for things 
said Archie scornfully : “it’s only women 
and ‘silly little girls like you.” 
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| Just then sister Kate came into the 


| “Sister Kate,” cried Maudie, “please 
may Archie have his feet cut off ? he says 
he wishes he might.” 

Archie was quite silent, staring into the 
fire,and stretching out the ten red toes, 
but he listened attentively for sister Kate’s 
anewer. 

“ Archie is a silly little boy,” she said, 
“and does not know what he is talking 
about ; and, Archie, you mustn’t sit just in 
' front of the fire, for mother is coming in, 
‘ and she is very cold and tired.” 

Now I do not know whether the chil- 

ins burnt and danced at this minute 
more than usual, or whether it was hearing 
that he must move away from the front of 
the fire, or discovering that sister Kate 
did not favour the plan of his feet being 
cut off, but certain it is that Archie burst 
intoa loud roar. He opened his mouth, 
and shut his eyes, and made as much noise 
, she possibly could. Little Maudie always 

made a point of crying if any one else 

did, so she did the same, and, in the very 

height of it all, in came the good mother. 

“Why, Archie,” she said, “what is all 
this about ?” 

Bahar tee was earl oP 
of his saying a word, but Maudie 
eeoosecines for a minute, and 
“Ob, mother, poor Archie wants to have 
his feet cut off, and sister Kate says he 
shan't! May Archie have his feet cut off ? 

' his chilblains are so bad.” 

_“To be sure he may, if he wishes 

it,” answered their mother, and instantly 

Archie’s mouth closed and Archie’s great 

blue eyes opened. And—was it not 

strange i—there was not a single little 
tear in those eyes. 

Then mother sat down by the fire, and 
took the little boy in her lap. He was 
very anxious to hear his prospects dis- 


“So you want to have your feet cut off, 
Archie?” she said. 
“Yea, please,” answered Archie. 
| “Very well, dear, we will go and. see 
| about it to-morrow.” 
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Archie did not complain about his chil- 
blains again that evening,— perhaps the 
thought that he was so soon to lose them 
rather endeared them to him. 

The next day their mother told the two 
children to get ready for a walk. “We 
must go and see about these chilblains, 
Archie,” she said. 

“Where are we going ?” he asked. 

“To the Infirmary,—the very best doc- 
tors go there.” 

Maudie's face grew very long. 

“ What a little silly you are, Maudie!” 
said Archie. “I dare say you think I am 
in a dreadful fright.” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Maudie, “ but 
aoa stay in the room while it’s being 

one.” 

“No, you shan't,” said Archie. “Girls 
and women oughtn’t to look at feet being 
cut off, but men don't mind it.” 

Very manly Archie certainly did look in 
his little Inverness cape: his hands were 
in his pockets, and altogether his appear- 
ance was quite formidable. The way to 
the Infirmary took the party through the 
High Street: this greatly delighted the 
children, and the time 80 quickly 
while they were playing at buying up the 
stock of every shop-owner they passed, 
that chilblains were forgotten till they left 
the town. But then Archie made up for 
lost time by making many loud and bitter 
complaints. 

) ever had such bad chilblains 
as I have,’ he said, “and nothing in the 
world is as bad as chilblains.” 

“ And you think you won't mind having 
your feet cut off?” asked his mother. 

“Qh, no,” said Archie, “I wish it was 
done now, it can’t hurt half as much as 
chilblains.” 

“Don’t you think so?” she answered. 
“Well, at any rate, you won't have to wait 
very long.” 

By this time they had reached the In- 
firmary: it ‘was a large, red-brick house, 
two stories high, with long rows of win- 
dows. They went up to the door through 
an avenue of dreary, black trees, “that 


looked as if they ought to have flannel 
petticoats on,’ as Maudie said. As they 
rang at the door, their mother said,— 


“ I shall take you up-stairs to see a poor 
little boy who is very ill, before we ask the 
doctors about your feet, Archie.” 

When the porter opened the door, their 
mother asked,— , 

“ How is little Joe to-day ” 

“ Just the same, ma’am,” was the answer. 
“Would you like to see him?” — 

“Yes,” said the lady, and took her two 
children up the broad stone stairs. Then 
they went into a very large room full of 
sick people in white beds. A stout old 
lady, with a kind, red face, came forward, 
and said, 

“Good afternoon, ma'am; I suppose 
you've come to see little Joe?” 

“Yes; how is he to-day ?” 

“Very bad indeed, ma'am,” said nurse, 
“very bad indeed” (by this she meant 
‘very ill’); “he’s asleep just now, but 
wont you have a look at him?” 
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The children’s mother went up to a 
little bed which stood close by ihe fire, 
and moved away the sheets so that a wee 
face might be seen, so white and so thin, 
that the first glimpse of it brought tears 
into Maudie’s eyes. 

“Poor little boy!” said her mother, 
“just about your age, Archie.” 

The voice half-roused little Joe: he 
began to moan and toss about, and said, 
sleepily, 

a) ig it the doctors again, nurse 7?” 

The lady was quite silent till the boy 
fell asleep again, then she, nurse, and the 
children, went to the other end of the 
room. 

“ And now,” said the lady to the nurse, 
“ you must tell us how he bore having his 
foot cut off: my little boy would like to 
hear all about it.” 

(To be continued.) 


JACK FROST. 


QF all the wonder-workers of Nature, 
none does more marvellous things 


than Jack Frost, as people rather familiarly 
call him. And we are not surprised that 


he is spoken of in this friendly way, be- | 


cause in this happy isle of ours he does 
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O'er crackling ice, o’er gulfs profound, O’er treacherous pleasure's flowery ground, 
With nimble glide the skaters play ; Thus lightly skim, and haste away. 


not show his great and terri- 
ble might as he does in other 
lands. Here he does not 
often pinch us more sharply 
than is a pleasant change 
after the muggy, drizzly au- 
tumn days; that is, if we are 
well clad, well fed, and look 
for a warm fire when we get 
home ; though we must con- 
fess that he is often very hard 
upon poor folk. Here Jack 
Frost adorns the trees with 
the most beautiful filagree 
work, and he covers our 
window-panes in the night Reindeer Sledge. 
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with flowers and crystal patterns, which 
are delicately beautiful, as the red sun 
ee through them. Here, even when 

e comes with power, and not only lays 
his glassy pavement on the pools, but binds 
up the running streams, boys only get 
more fun out of him; and once, when he 


A Wonderful Iceberg seen in the Arctic Regions. 


even turned the great Thames itself into a 
solid road- way, people seemed to take it as 
all done in good-will, and held a fair in 
honour of Jack Frost in the middle of the 
river. 

There are other lands which Jack Frost 
visits in a more regular and business-like 
way. In Holland, for several months of 
the year, the people use their canals as 
roads, and the peasants skate along to 
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market, as commonly as our farmers and 
their wives trudge along the roads. 

In Canada, when Jack Frost has hard- 
ened the snow carpet that he has laid over 
the earth, the sledges drawn by horses 
skim over it on their errands of business 
and pleasure. 


The Laplander harnesses the reindeer 
to his sledge, and wraps himself all but 


| the tip of his nose in furs, and so makes 


his journey. In North America, and in 
the Arctic Regions, teams of dogs are 
fastened to a kind of canoe, in which the 
traveller lies, and is whisked over the snow 
as fast as the dogs can gallop. And it is 
in those Polar Regions near the North 
Pole of the earth, that the Frost King 
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wields a sceptre of fear and might. We 

should hardly call him by such a pleasant 

name as Jack Frost, when he is swelling 

the ocean waves into shining mountains 

called ice-bergs, which float about in those 

gloomy seas, and often dash in pieces 
ighty ships. 

t was amid this Arctic ice, that the 
brave sailor Sir John Franklin and his 
ships and their crews, were lost about 
fifteen years ago ; and though many ships 
have been sent out to look for them, yet 
very iad remains of them have ever been 

un 

We may be thankful that we live ina 
more genial land, and that our frosty 
times are few and far between. And yet 
itis very strange ; it makes us think of the 
wisdom and care of Almighty God, that 
four or five miles above us, frost reigns 
even in the hottest summer-time, as 
Mr.Glaisher found when he went up in 
his balloon last June, and very narrowly 
escaped being frozen to death. 

But I think it must have been English 
boys, who gave the grand and terrible 
Frost-King the name of Jack ; for indeed 
he does find much sport for them. Tosay 
nothing of the way in which he catches 
the rain-drops as they are coming down 
from the clouds, and turns them into those 
feathery flakes, which bake into such 
splendid snow- or can be moulded 
into a giant snow-man. What would the 
Christmas holidays be, without the skating 
and the sliding, which Jack Frost alone 
can give? For though some cunning men 
have made skates with wheels, for using 
on the floor, and boast that they have 
floored Jack Frost; yet it could only be 
in some tropic clime where real ice has 
never been seen, that such imitation 
skating could be enjoyed. 

May all our boy-readers have health and 
h for some pleasant days upon the 
we, if Jack Frost visit us this month, 
and the good news is shouted from lip to 
lip, that the “ice is bearing.” 


He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 
who can stand before His cold? (Psalm 
crlvii. 17.) 


JACK FROST. 

SLIDE, slide,—the ice is strong: 

Merrily, merrily, slide along— 
All with our cheeks as fresh as roses, 
And our fingers as blue as our noses ; 
As for our feet we hardly feel them, 
And our chilblains, the snow must heal them. 
Merrily, merrily, slide along; 
The sun shines bright, but the ice is strong. 
Ice so smooth, and solid, and black, 
With never a weed, or hole, or crack ! 
There go the skaters, tall young men, 
Cutting our slides up now, and then; 
Don’t I like to see one of them fall, 
Just for a Jittle harmless sprawl ! 
Then, up again, and away they go— 
When I'm a big fellow, I'll do just so, 
Never minding the jeers or the pain, 
Tumble up, and be at it again! 
Now then, lads; for the slides are long, 
The coast 's all clear, and the ice is strong. 
Slide away—for there ’s snow in the air, 
And the wind keeps shaking the willows bare ; 
When the wind drops, down comes the snow, 
Then, what of our sliding, 1’d like to know ; 
Whocares! with a broom—and a will and a way 
We'll keep the ice clear—at least, to-day. 
Merrily, merrily, slide along, 
The north-wind ’s sharp, but the ice is strong. 

Miss Mvutocn, in Our Year. 


TURKISH HUMANITY. 


QNE little trait of the Turkish character 
struck us as being very interesting. 
Just as we were quitting the fair there 
came up an old man riding on an ass. 
He seemed exhausted with heat and fa- 
tigue, and drew up under the branches of 
a tree which overshadowed the roadside 
well for rest and enjoyment. Before he 
indulged himself with one drop of the 
cool and sparkling water he threw himself 
on his knees and bent his head to the 
earth, and we could hear words of thank- 
fulness escape his lips; then, before he 
thought of himself he led his ass to the 
stone trough, washed the creature’s mouth, 
and allowed him to drink as much as was 
proper for him, and then he satisfied his 
own wants. The Turks are of all nations 
the most humane to the brute creation, 
and the action of this old man was but 
what is common to all his class.—Pro- 
fessor Christmas. 
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HERBERT'S DREAM. 
A STORY FOR ADVENT SUNDAY. 


NE dreary afternoon in November, a 
little boy was sitting near an upper 
window in a dark and narrow London 
street. The t city was quieter than it 
had been during the Lane Ae for it was 
Advent Sunday and the bells of the many 
churches had Just ceased ringing for after- 
noon service. All outside was cold and 
gloomy, but inside the small upper room, 
where the little boy was reading to his 
mother, there was a home-like look of 
comfort. The fire was burning brightly, 
and in an arm-ohair by its side sat a thin, 
delicate-looking woman, dressed in deep 
mourning. Her son had been reading to 
her in the gospel for the day the account 
of our Saviour’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, when, suddenly, looking up 
from the book, he exclaimed with sparkling 
eyes,— 

fe O mother, how I should have loved to 
-be there and to shout ‘ Hosanna in the 

highest !’” 

he answered acon? 

“Do you remember, Herbert, that those 
very people who thus welcomed our Lord 
as their King were the same who as soon 
tear Na cried, ‘ Crucify Him! Crucify 

im!’” 

Herbert was silent, and his mother went 
on to say,— 

“Tt is a fearful thought, but are not we 
like those Jews, when we, too, honour the 
Saviour with our words, but are ready at 
the first temptation to yield to those very 
sins which nailed the Lord Jesus to the 
accursed tree? What does the collect for 
to-day teach us to pray for, my boy ?” 

He replied slowly and reverently,— 

“For grace to cast away the works of 


darkness and to put upon us the armour - 


of light.” 

“Even so, my Herbert. Never forget 
that we have need of that armour of light, 
the shield of faith and the sword of prayer, 
to give us the victory in the long battle 
> prt sin, which must last until the day 
of our death. Only thus can we hope, 
at our Lord’s second coming, to join in 
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the glorious song of praise to the Lamb of 
God in the heavenly Jerusalem.” 

Herbert’s heart was too full to answer, 
and his mother’s words rested in his 
memory as he lay that night awake on his 
bed. At length he fell asleep and had a 
beautiful dream, which seemed to make all 
clear to him. 

A bright and glorious being, clothed in 
white, whom he knew to be an 
touched him and said, “Come with me.” 

Then it was as if he were flying through 
the air till he came to a broad, open 
country, in the midst of which was a great 
castle. Before the gate stood a cheniag 
of soldiers ready for battle ; they were 
clad in uniforms as white as snow, and 
each one had a broad silver shield and a 
sword of polished steel. Above them 
waved a white banner with a large red 
cross. There was a perfect silence, and 
an aged man, who seemed to be one of 
their captains, stood forth and spoke to 
them in thrilling tones :— 

“ Soldiers of the living God ! 


Ye have 
sworn to serve the frost ing and never to 
make peace with His foes. Trust not in 


your own nbd for it is no easy task 
to keep that noble vow ; and in the hour 
of danger call upon your Master’s name ; 
keep your shields bright ; let no stain ever 
remain upon your white garments ; and, 
above all, beware that your good swords 
become not rusty from want of use. To 
you it is given to defend this castle from 
all enemies ; be ye therefore ever watchful, 
for your Lord will come im an hour when |! 
ye look not for Him; and happy is that 
servant whom his Master when He cometh | 
shall find watching.” 

The soldiers answered with a shout of 
triumph, and Herbert felt his blood boil- 
ing in his veins as he longed to be one of 
that noble army. Then he turned to 
look at his guide, and lo! the angel was 
weeping. Herbert wondered much, and 
said timidly,— 

“Why do you are over this glorious 
sight? Are not all the soldiers brave and 
faithful ?” 

The angel replied sadly,— 

because I know what dark 


“I wee 
trials aad temptations await them, for 


t 
t 
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| they are weak and frail. Alas! it is a 
bitter thought how few of that ea 
band will be prepared to meet their Master 
at His coming !” 

Herbert was silent with sorrow and sur- 
prise, and the angel continued,— 

“Look well at those youths who are 
standing there side by side. They are 
brothers:—he, whose hands are clasped 
on the hilt of his sword while his eyes are 
closed in earnest prayer, is Albert, and 
the other who looks so eager and happy 
is named Eustace. Let us watch them 
unto the end.” 

After a time a great change came over 
the soldiers. At first they had kept their 
armour bright and watched carefully at 
the castle but too soon, alas! many 
of them became idle and careless ; they 
suffered their white ents to be 
stained, their beautiful shields to become 
dim and black, and some even threw aside 
their swords. Then Herbert saw that 
their enemies who filled the air around 
them tried to conquer by deceiving them. 
“Ye shall not surely die,” they whispered, 
and persuaded them to lay aside the ar- 
mour of light and to soil their white robes 
by disobeying the commands of the great 
hing Amongst the few who remained 
faithful he noticed Albert, who was ever to 
be seen watchful at his post. During the 
long dark hours of the night, as he paced 

and down before the castle-gate, his 
ittering shield shed a light around him ; 
and idan paire ree pao ti a 
sword was y grasped in his right 
fed at he might be ready at the first 
alarm of danger. 

Not so was it with Eustace. He had 
thought at first that a soldier’s life was a 
gay and easy one, but soon he became 
weary of the ceaseless round of duty, and 
listened eagerly to the foes, who whispered 
that it was useless to watch, for his Master 
would never come. Then his shield seemed 
& heavy burden, and he laid it down ; his 
sword e dull and rusty, and he cast it 
from him ; and when he was thus unarmed 
his white garment became so sadly stained 
that it could scarcely be ised. 

In vain did Albert earnestly and tear- 
fully warn him of his folly, and by his 


example, more then by his words, seek to 
win his brother back to the path of duty. 
Eustace would turn away with a scornful 
laugh to join his thoughtless companions 
who would mock and taunt Albert for his 
devotion. 

Time passed on ; and the wicked soldiers 
became more reckless each dayin their vain 
confidence, and even joined with their hate- 
ful enemies in tempting each other to evil ; 
while smaller and smaller became the gal- 
lant band of the faithful few. Yet unknown 
to all, the great King was at hand. 

One fearful night, the storm was raging 
so fiercely without the castle that the brave 
Albert, who was a sentinel on guard, could 
scarcely keep his footing ; constantly driven 
back by the wind and hail, he was weary 
and almost ready to faint. But in the 
hour of trial he called for help upon his 
Master’s name. 

Within the castle walls, surrounded by 
a group of wild companions, Eustace was 
loudly joined in some evil song to drown 
the still small voice of conscience. Suddenly 
was heard the blast of a trumpet so long 
and loud that it shook the old castle to its 
very foundations. To Albert the sound 
brought unspeakable joy, but to Eustace 
it was like the knell of judgment, for both 
alike knew that the King had come in 
triumph to claim his own. 

Eustace vainly sought to find his shield 
and sword, but he not worn them for 
so long, that they were useless now in the 
hour of his extremity. His shield was 
broken, and his sword rusty and blunt. 
Trembling and shivering, unable to hide 
his shame, he was hurried before the pre- 
sence of his offended Judge, and the enemy 
who had tempted him became his accuser. 
Dazzled by the intense light which he could 
not bear to face, the dreadful words of 
doom sounded in his ears,— 


“ Depart, ye wicked, into outer darkness, 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 


To the happy Albert even the bitter sense 
of his brother’s fate was lost in the over- 
whelming happiness of his Master’s love, 
when, like a soft strain of sweetest music, 
were wafted to him the heavenly words,— 
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“ Come, ye blessed of My Father, unto the 
kingdom prepared for you.” 

Herbert was breathless with awe, but 
the Angel turned on him a tender, loving 
gaze, and gently murmured : 


OUT OF PRISON. 


(SHILDREN in bright and happy homes 
sometimes have a cloudy day when 
they have done wrong, and brought pun- 
ishment on themselves. Perhaps they are 
unished by being sent to bed, or if their 
ather does not spare the rod, yet they see 
that the use of it grieves him almost as 
much as it hurts them. 

But among the children of the poor, 
there are many whose wicked ents 
force them, or bribe them to s or do 
wrong in some other way, for the sake of 
gain ; and if they are found out, punish- 
ment comes on Meth from the policeman 
and the magistrate. From their miserable 
homes, these boys and girls, convicted of 
crime, are sent to prison, where they are 
shut up in gloomy cells, with heavy doors, 
and barred windows high up in the wall, 
with a wooden board serving for a bed, 


“ At the awful day of judgment may thy 


welcome thus be spoken.” 


The boy awoke; his glorious dream had 
vanished, but the memory of it lived for 
ever in his heart. 


where the disma silence is only broken 
by the tread of the warders in the stone 
passages, and where they have as their 
companions, when they go into the prison- 
yard for exercise, the most hardened men 
and women. 

What asad place for children who should 
be happy, aad should be kept away from 
every sight and sound of evil and of sin ! 

Of late years, good men and women have 
opened what are called ‘ Reformatories, to 
which juvenile offenders are sent instead 
of to prison ; and at these reformatories 
the managers try by kindness, and by 
giving them work to do, and teaching them 
trades, to prevent them going back to sin- 
ful ways. 

For it was found that when a boy or 
girl had been in prison once, they soon 
came back again for some other offence. 
People are slow to believe that those who 
have been in prison can be honest. They 
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do not like to trust them with work, and 
so the thieves are tem to steal agai 
rather than starve, and the good intentions 
that they had when leaving the prison are 
driven away. 

Besides, it is well known that, when the 
three weeks’ or three months’ imprison- 
ment of any offender is at an end, his or 
her companions go to meet the prisoner 
coming out, and have money to spend at 
the public-house, 80 as to keep them from 


poae away from the gang, and turning 


In our picture we have a young girl 
coming out of the prison, when her sen- 
tence is done. She looks as if she were 
thinking of the words of Jesus, which the 

ison chaplain said to her as he said good- 
bre “Go, and sin no more.” Her hands 
are as if she were praying God to 
help her to keep from sin, when she meets 
her wicked mother, or her hardened com- 
panions. 

Every Sunday we pray in church for 
those who are in gaol. Let happy children, 
who, with no toil of their own, have good 
clothes to wear, and nice food to eat, then 
think about the ragged little ones who 
have no parents, and no home, or perhaps 
have parents who =e a home together 
by sinful doings, and let them pray that 

ese unhappy brethren and sisters may 


THE FERRYMAN’S CHILD. 


THERE is a valley in one of the centre 
counties of England which contains 
some of the most beautiful home scene 
I have ever beheld. Hills rise on bo 
sides, sometimes covered with woods, 
sometimes with green meadows, while 
rocks peep out here and there from the 
surrounding trees. In the bottom there 
is a space of two fields wide, and between 
them flows the river, broad and clear, 
ig Sra a likeness of the wooded banks 
and hills, as well as of the sky over-head, 
whether it be blue or dark with clouds. It 
ia @ prime place for fishing or idling, and 
it seems almost a pity that there should 


be so few people to see its beauty, when far 
away in the city hundreds of men and 
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learn from the clergyman in prison the 
ood lesson which is not taught them at 
ome, so that when they come out of 
prison they may be kept from the snares 
of their evil companions. 
When the minister says, in the Litany, 
“ That tt may please Thee to show Thy pit 
on all prisoners and captives,” then sa vith 
and with all your heart, “ We be- 


your 
seech to hear us, good Lord.” 


THAT ETERNAL THINK. 


A CONVICT, on being removed from one 
rison to another, was asked how he 
liked his new home. ‘ 

“ Not at all,” was his reply. 

“Are you not clothed and fed as well 
here 7” 

“Yes, better.” 

“Is your work harder ?” 

“ No, not so hard.” 

“Are you not treated so kindly ?” 

‘- Yes, quite.” 

“Then why do you not like it as well ?” 

“ Because Pee not allowed to speak to 
any one. I go to the table, and sit and 
think; I go about my work all day, to 
think; at night the iron door shuts me 
in my soli cell—to think! think! ! 
think !!! and I cannot bear it—it drives 
me mad.” 


women would be thankful for one sight of 
anything so fair, when a look into its wind- 
ings would freshen many a tired heart by 
reminding it of the never-failing goodness of 
the Father it served. Little white cottages 
are dotted along the slopes, each with its 
patch of corn and fruit-trees; and more 
rarely a church-spire rises on the hill- 
top, and does duty as a landmark for 
miles away. In this valley is a spot I 
have known for years, no leas a place than 
Kerne Ferry, and a more lonely situation 
could y be found. There is not 
another cottage, excepting that of the 
fe , to be seen far or near ; but the 
road to market lies across it, and twice a- 
week the place is gay enough with pas- 
sengers of all sorts. Then Will Morgan 
has hard work to punt his various cus- 


—— 
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tomers across; and sometimes his wife 
takes a turn to let him rest, while they 
hear all the news of the country-side, and 
exchange greetings with their friends. 
And, to tell the truth, their stock of such 
people is a large one, in spite of their 
generally lonely life; for if anybody is in 
trouble, they know well that Morgan is 
the man to help them, and his wife is of 
the same mind as himself. They learnt, 
long ago, the best wisdom of all—even 
the fear of God ; and their work has been 
done for Him, and not for themselves. 
Their kind hearts shine out through their 
faces which are crying now ; but the story 
I am going to tell you, happened when 
they were young (many years ago), when 
the ferryboat was newly set up, and there 
were even fewer cottages at hand than 
at present. 

ne dark evening in autumn as they 
were shutting up for the night, the shout 
of “ Ferry!’ was heard far over the water 
in @ woman’s voice; and Morgan, some- 
what tired, lit his lantern and went to 
undo the boat, wondering the while who 
could be out in the country that time of 
night. Nor did his wonder cease when, 
as he neared the opposite shore, he saw in 
the dim light a woman with a child in her 
arms. She came down the steep bank and 
stepped into the boat without a word, but 
as they touched the landing-place she 
spoke in a kind of despairing way,— 

“T have not a penny left to give you, 
friend,” she said; “and what I am to do 
to-night, I know not.” 

“Have you come far?” said Morgan, 
looking with pity at her tired face. 

“Twenty miles to-day,’ was the answer 
“TI and the child; he’s fairly beat. Is 
there a town near here ?” 

“Town!” echoed Morgan, “ you’re away 
far enough from the town; there’s not a 
cottage but mine within two miles of us 
over the hills. Where are you going ?” 

“ Home,” said the woman, “to Glamor- 

n; but the way’s longer than 1 thought 
or, and my money’s gone, and begging’s 
sore work.” 

“Sore, indeed !” said Morgan, “but you 
must bide with us to-night. My wife will 
find a corner for you and the child, though 
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it’s but a small place ;” and so saying, he 
took the sleeping little one from her tired 
arms, and beckoned to her to follow him 
into the cottage. 

It was not the first time that Nell Mor- 
Se ace een 2 tare care of 8 

nighted traveller. They quickly scraped 
together the smouldering ashes, and put 
some fresh firing on ; then, as it bright- 
ened into a blaze, Nell made the 
take the arm-chair in the chimney-corner 
and dry her clothes, which were dam 
with the night-dew, while she herself hel 
the child who slept soundly from sheer 
fatigue, it seemed. 

“Poor lamb!” said Nell, as she put 
aside the tangled curls on his forehead ; 
“it’s a long way for him to come in a day: 
he’s just the of my Willie. [ll put 
him to sleep with mine till you've had 
some supper, mistress ; it’s just over-head, 
so if he wakes (though there's not much 
chance of that) you'll hear him call di- 
rectly. Come with me and see him safe.” 

So, followed by the stranger, Nell carried 
the little one into her own small bed-room, 
where, in a cot, lay a boy of six years old. 
Stout, round-limbed, and rosy, he formed 
a strong contrast to the pale-faced stranger 
who was laid to sleep beside him. 

“You're set on your boy!” asked the 
woman, as Nell bent over the cot much 
longer than she need have done. 

“ He’s my only one,” said Nell. 

“Yes,” was the answer: “but you've 
your husband left you, and I'm a widow 
woman. My husband died a fortnight 
ago to-day in London, and I thought I'd 
money enough to get back to my own 
people, but it’s slow walking with a child, 
and my money’s gone; and unless you'd 
helped me, I don’t know what would have 
become of me.” 

“Cheer up, mistress,” said Nell, gently, 
as the widow's voice trembled ; “ God sent 
you help to-night, and He’ll send you help 
to-morrow if you Him.” 


Then they went back to the fireside, 
and an hour more saw the Ferry dark and 
silent. The widow was sleeping soundly, 
warmed and fed; but Nell and her hua 
band were awake, turning over in their 
minds how they could help her through 
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the weary miles which she had still to go 
before she could reach her home. 

“It’s too much,” said the widow, “ quite 
too much, and I can’t thank you rightly.” 

She was seated with her little boy, 
bright again with its night's rest, among 
the contents of a store-waggon bound for 
the heart of Wales. Morgan had bar- 
gained with the carter to take her that 
day's journey in it, and Nell had pressed 
into her hand half of their small store of 
silver laid by for a need-be (there were no 
savings-b in those days) 

“God bless you,” ssid the widow to 
them, as she wrung their hands; “He 
will repay you and yours, for I can’t.” 

And then as the waggon rolled heavily 
on its way, the two turned to their cottage 
again with light hearts, though their purse 
was light too. 

‘‘ We're strong and well now,” Nell had 
said on the night before, “and with His 
blessing will keep so; it's peas to Him, 
for He was a stranger once, and had not 
where to lay His head, and He has for- 
given us all that great debt.” 

“Amen,” said Morgan; and so they 
determined to give to the widow and 
fatherless at their own loss, rather than 
turn them helpless from their door. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCHIEF MAKERS. 


H! could there in this world be found 
Some little spot of happy ground, 
Where village pleasures might go round 

Without the village tattling. 
How doubly blest that place would be, 
Where all might dwell in liberty, 
Free from the bitter misery 

Of gossips’ endless prattling. 

And then they’ve such a cunning way 
Of telling ill-meant tales: they say, 
‘** Don’t mention what I've said, I pray: 

I would not tell another !” 

Straight to your neighbour's house they go, 

Narrating everything they know ; 

And break the peace of high and low, 
Wife, husband, friend, and brother. 


Ob, that the mischief-making crew 
Were all reduced to one or two, 
And they were painted red or blue, 
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That every one might know them ! 
Then would our villagers forget 
To rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 
And fall into an angry pet 

With things so much below them. 
For tis a sad, degrading part 
To make another's bosom smart, 
And plant a dagger in the heart 

We ought to love and cherish ! 
Then let us evermore be found 
In quietness with all around ; 
While friendship, joy, and peace abound, 

And angry feelings perish! 


A CHRISTMAS SHIP. 


Au our readers we hope have seen a 

Christmas-tree, and have had the 
pleasure of getting something from its 
sparkling branches; but not many of 
them have, we think, seen a istmas 
ship, such as was launched last December, 
in the school-rooms of the great Church 
of St. Peter’s, Wolverhampton, for the en- 
joyment of the children. 

The ship, of which we give a picture, 
was built by the masters of two of the 
parochial schools ; it was twelve feet long, 
and the height of the main-mast was eleven 
feet ; yet the material of it did not cost 
more than about £4, which included lamps, 
cannons, and banners. 

The children of the schools were told 
beforehand, that those who subscribed a 
penny, twopence or threepence, would re- 
ceive the value of their subecription back 
in articles from the ship, and also be ad- 
mitted to the exhibition of it without 
charge. 

The subscriptions of the children were 
laid out in toys and ornaments, with which 
the deck and rigging of the ship were orna- 
mented, and these were distributed to the 
subscribers when all was over. 

The ship, well lighted up, and with its 
cannon firing at intervals, was exhibited 
in threedifferent school-roomsin St. Peter's 
parish, on three different evenings, and the 
parents of the scholars, and the scholars 
themselves, were admitted to see it on 
payment of a penny or twopence. 

t was a very pretty sight, and to child- 


ren who lived in 8 midland town, and had 
never seen real ships, it was a very inte- 
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THE FERRYMAN'S CHILD. 
(Concluded from paye 15.) 


sé W HERES the boy, Morgan?” Nell 

called, one afternoon, some days 
afterwards, coming to the bank above the 
ferry to her husband, who was fishing in 
his tub-like coracle* below. ‘“ Where's 
Willic ?” 

“ Not with me,” answered Morgan. “I’ve 
not seen him this houror more. I thought 
he was with you.” 

“No,” said Nell. “He asked to go and 
see you fish. He must be in the field, 
after whortleberries.” And she hurried 
away to look for him, while Morgan, cover- 
ing his own wish to jump on shore with a 
smile at his wife's anxiety, took another 
throw with his line. But the fish were 
shy, and he could not see, as he expected, 
his wife coming again with his little son. 
He waited a minute longer, and tried 
once more, took another look towards the 
orchard, then, drawing the coracle to land, 
jumped on shore, and made his way up 
the hill-side. 

Nell was not in the cottage, of that he 
was sure almost before he looked—the 

lace was so still. What, if anything, had 

appened tothe boy? The little orchard 
was emp: She must have gone on the 
heath. He stepped out, and listened. He 
heard her calling at a distance, lower down 
by the river, “ Willie!” and again, more 
sharply, “Willie!” She had not found 
him, then ; and he hurried in the direction 
‘of her voice. 

She had not found him, and he was 
nowhere to be found. High and low they 
searched till nightfall, principally by the 
river, for their hearts misgave them sorely ; 
but there was no trace of him to be seen. 
No tiny footsteps, nor shreds of garments, 
nor faded flowers fallen from his small 
fingers ; all was unbroken wilderness, ex- 
cept where the goats had been croppin 
the furze, or a startled rabbit scudded 
away from its browsing place. 

With white, despairing faces, the hus- 

* The ooracle is a little boat made of wicker-work, 
used by fishermen of the Wye, and other rivers on the 

borders of Wales. It holds only one person, and is so 


light that its owner can easily carry it slung on his 
back, by a strap passed over his shoulders. 
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band and wife entered their dark, deserted 
home. They were faint and hungry, but 
they did not know it. The one vision in 
the hearts of both was a little empty cot 
upstairs, and somewhere among the river 
sedge, or on the wide heath, a cold-like 
body, with tangled yellow curls. They 
sat ees at each other for a while, mute 
—stunned ; then, suddenly rising, Morgan 
took his wife’s hand, and they knelt toge- 
ther, and prayed. Such a prayer, poor 
souls! as was wrung from their very 
hearts—*“ That God would have pity on 
them, and give them back their darling ; 
that, if still alive, He would care for him, 
and keep him from hunger and cold.” 
And then they rose, comforted in their 
faith, and ate and drank; then sat to 
watch for the morning. Sleep was not 
possible, for every minute in the wind 
they fancied their child’s wailing cry, as 
he shivered in the night air. ‘“‘ Better 
dead at once,” moaned Nell, “than out on 
the heath alone. Oh, my baby! my 
blessing !” 

With the morning their search began 
again. It continued day after at ira 
when their trouble was known, neighbours 
came in plenty to aid them. But, though 
every foot of ground was gone over for 
miles near them, they were not rewarded 
by news of the missing little one ; till at 
last hope died away, sad cues one but the 
parents were sure that he must have fallen 
into one of the deep holes in which the 
quiet-looking river abounded. But Nell 
and her husband still hoped on, though 
they were afraid to tell their hope to any 
one, lest it should be contradicted. 

One morning, about a fortnight after 
Willie’s loss, a farmer, crossing the ferry 
pulled a small shoe, so soaked with damp 
as to be almost shapeless, from his pocket, 
and showed it to Nell, who caught at it 
with an eager cry, for she recognised it at 
once as belonging to little Willie. The 
farmer had seen it among the furze, high 
up on the moor. Then the search began 
again with fresh earnestness, but only to 
cease a8 it had done before ; and silence 
and gloom settled down over the ferry-side 
cottage, which used to look so cheerfully 
on the passers-by. 
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Nell went about her work with a face 
which showed her heart was elsewhere ; 
besides, half her pleasure in that work 
was gone, and Morgan had no words to 
cheer her with. If they had known cer- 
pear that their child was dead, they 
could better have accepted it from God’s 
hand. As it was, they could neither hope 
hor give over hoping, and were restless 
and miserable. 

So the autumn months slipped on to- 
wards winter ; the leaves hung, first red, 
then yellow, over the bank of the river, 
and then dropped, one by one, into its 
current, swept along as our days go into 
the great ocean of Eternity. But in those 
days God sends no trial which does not 
carry a blessing with it, if we take it as 
from Him, and try to learn in it what He 
means to teach us. 


And where was Willie? On the after- 
noon on which he had disappeared, he had 
left the cottage, intending to go, as he 
said, to watch his father fishing, but, 
when out in the garden, his childish mind 
changed. The hill-sides looked so bright 
in the evening sun, and the moss so soft, 
while he knew very well that blackberries 
and whinberries were to be found not far 
up the slope. So he began to climb to- 
wards them, and to pick as he went, for- 
getting about his mother and all home- 
warnings against going too far. Up and 
up, fearlessly, fill he came out on the 
wide common, and then, being tired out 
with his scramble, he fell fast asleep in 
the shelter of a furze-bush. It was even- 
ing when he awoke—almost night. He 
Jumped up, and looked about him for a 
minute, then, frightened at not seeing his 
home, and at the stillness of the place, he 
began to cry bitterly, and ran backwards 
and forwards among the bushes, growin 
every moment more tired and bewildered. 

A tinker and his wife were coming over 
the common that evening—the man with 
his tools and trade implements, the woman 
with her wallet comfortably stuffed with 
somahing— perhaps it would be better 
not to ask too inquisitively what that 
something was. At all events, they were 
hurrying as quickly as possible from the 
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little farm-house where they had last found 
work, and, to avoid their movements being 
noticed, they were travelling by night. 

“ What's that ?” said the woman, sto 
ping short, as an unusual sound broke the 
stillness of the place. 

“Better come on,” said her more pru- 
dent husband. 

“No; stop a bit, Jem. It’s a child 
crying.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Jem. “A child out 
on the heath to-night —that isn’t likely.” 

“It is, though,” said the woman, again. 
“Tt isn’t far off, either.” 

So pushing their way through brier and 
brake they came at last on little Willie, 
too frightened to run away from the stran- 
gers. They could get nothing from him 
but that he wanted to go home. The 
tinker decided that they could not en- 
danger themselves by stopping about 
here to find out his friends; and the wo- 
man decided that, come what might, they 
couldn’t leave a little creature like that to 
starve with cold in the night air, and per- 
haps never find his way back again after 
all. “ And so pretty too,” she said, as 
Willie, trusting his new friends com- 
pletely, laid his curly head on her shoulder, 
almost asleep once more. She wrapt him 
warmly up in her old cloak, and trudged 
on a little more slowly for the extra 
burden, after her husband, choosing the 
most quiet paths, and meaning, if they 
came that way again in better times, to 
try and find out whom the child belonged 
to; “for they'll miss him a bit, poor 
things,” she thought to herself, “ but it’s 
better than leaving him here, and they’d 
thank me for it if they knew it.” - 


It was evening at Kerne Ferry —a chill 
November evening, with fog damping and 
blurring the hills and skeleton trees. The 
cottage had been more lonely than usual 
that day, and now the fire got low, 
and though Morgan was in for the night, 
he did not offer to coax it up again. He 
was looking at his wife’s face in the dim 
light, it had grown so thin of late; and 
she was far away in thought, rambling 
over the moor and by the river, looking 
into every nook, and still all in vain. 
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Morgan was the first to break the si- 
lence. 

“ Nell,” he said, gently ; “we must put 
the boy in God’s hands, wherever he is 
He will take care of him.” 

Nell’s lips moved in assent. 

“I’m afraid,” he continued, “ we were 
too set on him ; we can’t say ‘ Thy will be 
done.’ I'm afraid we took those times as 
if they were just what all the world had, 
and as if we needn’t thank Him much for 
it. I'm afraid, Nell, we wauted reminding ” 

“You're right, Morgan,” she answered, 
“T’ve thought so myself many times of 
late. I’ve tried hard to take what was 
His will, and I think I could now, if I 
knew for certain either way ; but it seems 
as if he always must be coming back.” 

“ Better not hope,” he replied; “ it 
comes all the harder at last for having 
been used to hope.” 

But what would have been said farther 
was never known, for at that instant a cry 
of “Ferry!” reached them in a woman’s 
voice, clear and cheery. Morgan jum 
up and took his lantern with him. Nell 
came too. What was there to keep her 
indoors now? They could make out 
nothing through the night fog, but as 
Morgan veared the opposite bank he saw 
a@ woman standing with a child in her 
arms, asleep, it seemed soundly, and he 
started to find, as she came down the 
steps, that it was none other than the 
widow woman whom they had sheltered 
and helped awhile ago. 

“Will you take me across again, Mor- 
gan ?” she said, “ I’ve come a long way, 
and am tired enough ; but I’ve no money 
to pay you with.” 

“Come, and welcome!” was his answer, 
“ perhaps you'll cheer my wife a bit ; but 
are times no better with you yet ?” 

But the widow made no reply till she 
reached the opposite shore, then she asked 
suddenly, “Is anything wrong with you, 
Morgan? You're an older man than when 
I saw you last.” 

“The child’s gone!” he answered in an 
under tone. “I am afraid Nell will be hke 
to take on worse for seeing yours.” 

“ Take him yourself, Morgan, then, while 
I speak to her.” 
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As the lantern light flashed on the face 
of the sleeping child, Morgan dropped it 
with a cry that brought his wife series 
from the cottage porch. It was, in bea 
their own Willie, rosy and stout as when 
they had lost him ; his clothes looking old 
and worn with their two months’ wear, but 
with no token of harm on him. 

They sat round the fire in the end of 
that evening which had begun so sadly, 
with glad hearts. Nell, with her boy 
sleeping on her knee, for how could she 
bear him out of her sight? and Morgan's 
eyes, too, were seldom long away from the 
little face they had never thought to look 
upon again in this world. The fire even 
seemed to burn as if it felt the change, 
roaring and crackling up the chimney, 
lighting up even the widow's dark dress 
with its glow. 

“ | had no money to give you,” she said, 
“to pay back your kindness ; you gave me 
help when I wanted it most. I got safely 
to my own home, and my ple made 
me and my boy kindly welcome. One 
day, as I was going through the village, | 
saw a child’s face | knew well, and I soon 
found it was little Willie's. The people 
who had taken care of him were loath to 

ive him up. The woman said he had 

een a real comfort to her with his inno- 
cent ways. But I got him from them at 
last, and I thought I’d bring him back to 
you myself, for I knew you'd be in sore 
trouble at losing him.” — 

“ Sore, indeed !” said eke “but now 
in His mercy it hath ple Him to bring 
light out of darkness. 

And the widow, whose lost one might 
never come back to her on this side the 
river, sat quietly in the firelight, for she 
knew that for her too, there was a meet- 
ing-time reserved, and “fulness of joy for 
evermore.” 


THe Wronc Sivzk.—aA little girl, while 
walking with her father on a starry night 
was gazing a up into the skies, when 
she was asked of what she was thinki 
replied, “I was thinking if the wrong side 
of Heaven is so glorious, what must the 
right side be.” 
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STARVING! 


[HOSE kind and good men who visit the 
homes (if we call them by so sweet a 
name) of the very, very poor, often see sad 
sights that rend the heart. They find six 
or more families crowded into houses which 
were only meant to hold one,—each family 
having a single room, or sometimes onl 
half a room, the other half, marked off wit 
a chalk line, being used by another family. 

Many of these poor folk have no regular 
ways of earning their living, and, when 
they do get a little money by an odd job, 
they are commonly tempted to leave their 
bare, cold, cheerless room, for a few hours’ 
light and warmth in the gin-shop, which is 
always just at the corner of these streets 
and lanes of poverty and want ; and often 
they waste on the fiery poison of drink 
money that would go far to furnish their 
rooms, and clothe themselves and their 
children. 

When, besides Poverty, there comes into 
such homes the other gaunt visitor, Sick- 
ness, then their woes become terrible in- 
deed. The rickety bedstead and thin 
bedding go to the pawn-shop, and the sick 
man has to lie on the floor. The chair 


and stool are sold for bread, and those 
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who watch him have to crouch at his 
side; and if it were not that a kind] 
neighbour brings the curate of the afich 
or some visitor of the poor, the sick man 
would probably die of shcer starvation, 
and maybe his wife and daughter would 
soon follow him to the land where “the 
weary are at rest.” 

Alas ! it is sad to think that in London, 
where there seems to be money for every 
luxury and amusement, there have been 
lately several cases brought to light where 
the visitor came too late, and where men 
and women died of nothing but hunger 
and cold. 

While, then, we enjoy the comfort of 
our pleasant homes, we should not forget 
the poor. It may not be our place to go 
and see them in their want, but those who 
wish to give to the poor have only to look 
in the Zimes newspaper any day in winter 
time, and they will find a dozen societies 
for helping the needy, to any of which 
they may safely trust their alms. 


From the low prayer of want and plaint of woe 
O never, never turn away thy ear! 
Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 
Ah! what were man should Heaven refuse 
to hear? 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY AT 
PACKMEADOW. 


By the Rev. C. W. Jones. 


F course we send and receive “ Valen- 
tines,” of course the windows of all 
the book-shops are gay with them fora 
month beforehand, but we do more than 
that at Packmeadow; it is one of the 
great days in the year to all the children 
in the parish, for every one of them can 
have a bun and a penny by bidding 
“Good morrow, Valentine,” at Yard water, 
in the early morning of that day. And 
you may depend upon it, that very few of 
them fail to do it. And so, before it is 
fairly light, you may hear round the house 
the monotonous chant of childish voices, 
“Good morrow, Valentine,” and the 
scampering of little feet as they race up 
and down the avenue to keep themselves 
warm, while they are waiting for the 
arrival of the basket of buns, and the ba 
of pence which are to be distribute 
among them. 

Let us go down and have a look at 
them. There they are, some hundred and 
fifty of them, all as merry as grigs, and 
with what a joyous shout of “Good mor- 
row, Valentine,” do they receive us, for 
they know by our appearance that the 
buns and pennies are not far behind. 
These, however, arc not quite ready yet, 
and the children must scamper, and shout, 
and play at hide-and-seek behind the 
trees a little longer. They certainly had 
now to do something to keep themselves 
warm, for the morning was cold enough. 

It was freezing aed and the trees were 
beautifully frosted with rime. Every twi 
was covered with its delicate crystals, aid 
as the rising sun shot its red beams among 
them, they gleamed with a rosy light, as if 
they were not ice, but slowly burning fire- 
brands. Little, however, did the children 
care for the beautiful frostwork, their 
minds were fully occupied with the 
thoughts of coming buns and pennies. 
Poor little things, these were rarities to 
them ; but, as for the frost, they had had 
that at their fingers’ ends all the winter. 
So there they were of all shapes and sizes, 
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waiting for their dole—square, round, 
triangular, polygonal, and linear. One 
little scrap of a girlin her brother’s great- 
coat, borrowed for the occasion, was en- 
tirely enveloped in it from the crown of 
her head to the soles of her feet, and 
walked about like an animated advertise- 
ment of a scare-crow shop. Then there 
was a little boy who walked three 
miles in the snow before sunrise, rolled up 
uite round in his mother’s shawl. The 
little fellow had cried bitterly till she had 
given him leave to go “ Valentining,” and 
now he was crying quite as bitterly at 
being here in the cold. Close to him was 
a thin, whipping-post of a girl, quite 
innocent of crinoline, and I dare say she 
had little or nothing on besides her ragged 
print frock; but there she was, with 
pinched features and bony hands, ager 
to have a whole penny bun to eat, and a 
whole penny to spend as she pleased. 
Near her, half lounging, half hiding behind 
a tree, stood a gawky hobble-de-hoy, all 
elbows and knuckles, who had slipped 
away from his work in a neighbouri 
field, in order to claim to be a child, an 
so to improve his poor breakfast. But the 
crisis was approaching, a door opened, 
and out came a basket of buns—such a 
basket ! —no little thing with a lid that 
you could carry on your arm, but a ; 
undeniable clothes-basket, borne by two 
servants,and followed by my two little boys, 
in all the grandeur of knickerbockers, each 
lugging along a bag of pence. And wasn’t 
there a shout set up at their appearance ; 
and didn’t the children rush forward as if 
they would eat them up, basket, servants, 
little boys, pence, bags, and allf Of 
course, this was not to be allowed; but, 
with much shouting and pushing of a 
kindly sort, the children were arranged in 
two rows down the avenue, boys on one 
side and girls on the other, so that all 
might fare alike. Then the hobble-de-hoy 
was convicted ; as luck would have it, he 
ot placed between two little scraps of 
boys who hardly reached higher than his 
nee. 
“What, you here, John?” exclaimed 
the bun-distributor, “I should as soon 
have thought of seeing your father. 
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However,” added he, “wait till the little 
ones have got their share, and perhaps I 
shall find one over for you.” 

And so, to his great delight, it turned 
out; for the buns had been provided in 
no stinted measure, and there were enough 
left not only for him, but also for some 
weakly little ones, who had not been per- 
mitted to come out for a long walk in the 
snow that cold February morning. 

Great was the satisfaction with which 
the buns were eaten and the pennies 
pocketed. Light-heeled and light-hearted, 
away trooped the children, still keeping 
up their monotonous chant of “Good mor- 
row, Valentine,” till it died away in the 
distance, and we went in to our breakfast, 
which we enjoyed none the less from the 
thought that some hundred and fifty 
children had been made happy, for a time 
at least, by what had been distributed 
among thei. 


THE WALL OF SNOW. 


WHEN the year 1814 began, troops of 
Swedes, Cossacks, Germans, and Rus- 
sians, were within half-an-hour’s march of 
the town of Sleswick ; and new and fearful 
reports of the behaviour of the soldiers 
were brought from the country every day. 
There had been a truce, which was to come 
toan end at midnight of the 5th of January, 
which was now drawing near. On the 
outskirts of the town, on the side where 
the enemy lay, there was a house standing 
alone, and in it there was an old pious 
woman, who was earnestly praying, in the 
words of an ancient hymn, that God would 
raise up a wall around them, so that the 
enemy might fear to attack them. In the 
same house dwelt her daughter, a widow, 
and her dson, a youth of twenty years. 
He h the prayer of his grandmother, 
and could not restrain himself from sayin 
that he did not understand how she coul 
ask for anything so impossible as that a 
wall should be built around them which 
could keep the enemy away from their 
house. 
The old woman, who was now deaf, 
did not hear what her grandson said, and 
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when it was explained to her, she only 
answered that she had prayed in general 
for protection for themselves and their 
townspeople. 

“ However,” she added, “do you think 
that uf it were the will of God, to build a 
wall around us, tt would be impossible to 
Him ?” 

And now came the dreaded night of the 
5th of January ; and about midnight the 
troops began to enter on all sides. The 
house we were speaking of lay close by 
the road, and hae larger than the dwellings 
near it, which were only very small cot- 
tages. Its inhabitants looked out with 
anxious fear, as parties of the soldiers 
entered, one after another, and even went 
to the neighbouring houses to ask for what 
they wanted ; but all rode past their 
dwelling. 

Throughout the whole day there had 
been a heavy fall of snow—the first that 
winter,—and towards evening the storm 
became violent to a degree seldom known. 
At length came four parties of Cossacks, 
who had been hindered by the snow from 
entering the town by another road. This 

art of the outskirts was at some distance 

om the town itself, and therefore they 
would not go farther; so that all the 
houses around that in which the old wo- 
man lived were filled with soldiers, who 
quartered themselves inthem. In several 
houses there were fifty or sixty of these 
half-savage men. It was a terrible night 
for those who dwelt in this part of the 
town, filled to overflowing with the troops 
of the enemy. But not a single soldicr 
came into the grandmother's house ; and, 
amidst the loud noises and wild sounds 
all around, not even a knock of the door 
was heard, to the great wonder of the 
family within. The next morning, as it 
grew light, they saw the cause. The storm 
had drifted a mass of snow to such a 
height between the roadside and the house, 
that to approach it was impossible. 

“ Do you not now see, my son,” said the 
old grandmother, “ that it was possible for 
God to ratse a wall around us ?” 


Sr 
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SUNDAY. 


HAR ! I hear the sweet Church bells, 
And their quiet music tells 

How to keep Christ’s holiday 

In the happiest, fittest way ; 

How His children here may meet, 

All in saintly service sweet, 

And in presence of their Lord 

Sing His praise, and hear His word ; 

With our fathers and our mothers, 

With our sisters and our brothers, 

To the holy church we go— 

The dear Church of high and low— 


Where the poor man, meanly dressed, 
Is as welcome as the best; 

And the rich and poor may gather, 
Kneeling to their common Father: 
Yea, our risen Lord is there, 
Listening to our common prayer. 
Thus should Christian people all 
Hold their Master's festival. 

Thus with joyous rest and praise 

His own children keep His days. 


Hymns for Little Children. 
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ARCHIE’S CHILBLAINS. 
(Concluded from p. 4+.) 


6 pe. you see,ma’am, agreat stonefell 

on his foot some time ago: he was 
brought up here at once, but the foot got 
worse and worse till the doctors said there 
was no help for it,—come offitmust. They 
told little Joe so, and asked him if he 
would behave like aman. Bless the child, 
ma'am, what do you think he said? ‘I 
should like my foot to be cut off, please, 
for it is always hurting me now.’ The 
doctors told him that having it done would 
hurt him very much, but he wasn’t a bit 
afraid of that, he was ‘so tired of his foot,’ 
he said. But when it was done. Oh! 
ma’am, it would have broken your heart 
to see him, he fainted away almost as soon 
as they began. When we got him round 
again, he said, ‘I must say my prayers, 
please, nurse.’ 

“No one had the heart to refuse him. 
He said them, the oddest prayers I’ve ever 
heard a child say.—‘ Please God, make me 
a good boy, and not cry ; and please God, 
let me die, because they do hurt me so!’ 
And he didn’t cry, and the doctors said he 
was the best child they'd ever seen. But 
he has suffered dreadfully since,—he feels 
as if the foot was still on, and has the 
same old pain in it. Poor little boy, he 
says he couldn't get on at all, if he didn’t 
say his prayers very often.” 

Whilst nurse was saying all this, Archie 
was squeezing his hands together very 
tightly, for fear he should forget his man- 
hood and cry; Maudie was sobbing 
bitterly. When nurse finished, Archie 
took Maudie’s hand, and pulled her quickly 
out of the room. , 

“ Where are you going ?” she whispered 
when they feached the top of the stairs. 

“I am going to run away, Maudie, be- 
cause I don't want to have my feet cut off.” 

“But we have left mother,” said Maudie. 

“I can’t help it,” said Archie, “Oh, 
Maudie, do let us make haste, I am so 
frightened !” 

atter, patter, down the stone steps went 
the four little feet, much faster than they 
had gone up. Down the long passages 
the children went with beating hearts and 
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trembling knees; they were so terribly 
afraid of meeting any one who would stop 
them. However, they reached the door in 
safety: but, alas! just before it stood the 
doctor’s gig. How were they to find courage 
to pass it? Maudie’s tears flowed faster 
than ever; but Archie, in virtue of his 
manhood, plucked up resolution, and said 
bravely,— 

“Maudie, let us run.” 

So the two little people took to their 
heels, and scampered down the avenue, 
making the grave old trees look older and 
steadier than ever. If any of the nurses 
or patients were standing at the windows, 
they must have thought it a strange and 
funny sight to see a little scarlet cloak and 
a grey Inverness fluttering away among 
the solemn old chestnuts. 

However, the children reached the gate 
in safety, but when they got there, the 
found they could not open it, though 
Archie pushed and pulled with all his 
might. Then their hearts sank. 

“I know they will cut off my feet if I 
stay here !’’ said Archie, in despair. 

Then they thought they would try and 
get round to the other side of the house, 
and ran recklessly over frozen flower-beds 
—walking on the heads of sleeping cro- 
cuses—and covering themselves with the 
white snow that they shook off from black 
branches. When they got to the other 
side of the house, what didthey see? Oh, 
little reader, be very sorry for them, for 
their troubles were increasing. Archie’s 
knees shook more than ever, and Maudie 
grew quite cold with horror, for they saw 
& man approachin 


g. 
“What shall we do?— what shall we 


do ?”’ said Maudie. 

“TI will go and speak to him,” said 
Archie, rather bravely. 

So he went straight up to the man, 
pretending that he wasn’t in the least 
frightened. 


“If you please,” said he, “do you know | 


— I mean, cau you tell me—which is the 


room where they cut off people’s feet! — 


because I want to go the other way.” 

“Tf that’s all, my little man, Pll take 
you there in a minute ;” and the man lifted 
Archie up in his arms. 
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This last insult, added to all that he had | 
already gone through, was too much for 
the poor little boy, and he broke out into 
aloud and piteous cry. As usual, he shut 
his eyes tight, and so he did not see who 
it was taking him away from the man two 
minutes after. Who was it? Who but 


this mother, who had been hunting every- 


where for her lost children, and whose 
fret question was,— 

“Why, Archie, where have you been ?” 

“Oh!” cried Archie, “I don’t want to 
have my feet cut off.” 

“Very well, dear,” said she ; and so the 
question was settled. 

All the way home Archie kept firm hold 
of his mother's hand, and felt quite grateful 


_ for the use of the little feet which be had 


before so despised. And he actually did 


Bot make one complaint about his chil- 


blains, and this was the very first walk 
during all that winter that he had not been 
very cross about them. 
they were all sitting round the 

fire that evening, Archie on a stool at his 
mother’s feet, with his curly head on her 
knee, she said,— 

“So you have changed your mind about 
parting with your chilblains, Archie ?” 

Archie hid his face in his mother's 
dress, and said, “I don't want to have my 


feet cut off.” 


“Ofcourse not, silly little boy,” she said ; 
“but shall I tell you why I let you think 
you were going to have it done, and took 
you to the Infirmary ?” 

“Why ?” asked Archie. 

“Because I wanted you to see that there 
are ter troubles than yours in the 
world ; and besides, I think you deserved 
& good fright for being so cross about your 
chilblains, Oh ! Archie, I have been very 
sorry to hear you grumble about them so 
often, and say, ‘Nobody ever had such 
horrid feet as you!’ You don't think so 
now, do you ?” 

“No,” said Archie softly, “but my chil- 
blains do hurt very much sometimes.” 

“ Archie, it has pleased God so to make 
us that no human being can live with- 
out knowing pain ; but we must not think 
that our own pain is greater than that of 
any one else. We have no reason to cry 
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out that we have more to bear than our 
neighbours : how can we know this? Be- 
sides, whatever pain we may have, the 
world is 80 full of people with heavy hearts 
and aching bodies that we can never be 
the only ones suffering, and scarcely ever 
the greatest sufferers. And, Archie, you 
know what little Joe did in the midst of 
his trouble.” 

“Said his prayers,” said Maudie. 

“ But I can't say my prayers about chil- 
blains,” said Archie ; “chilblains are such 
little things.” 

“God wishes us to tell Him of ald our 
troubles, great and small,” said his mother. 
“ You pray for ‘daily bread,’ Archie, then 
why not pray for daily patience? Will 
you try this way of bearing little trials ?_— 
and when your chilblains are bad, will you, 
instead of getting cross and fretful, try to 
be more gentle, more ‘long-suffering,’ as 
the Bible says? That is such a glorious 
word, ‘long-suffering, or euffering long 
before we utter one word of complaint, 
though something within may be urging 
us to do so. And if we do suffer long, 
Archie, and suffer in silence and in 
tience, the wish so to cry out and complain 
will go quite away. Besides, bravery, if 
nothing higher, tells us that it is more 
honourable to endure than to murmur. 
We are soldiers and servants of Christ, 
and shall we be afraid of the wounds which 
we receive for His sake, and in fighting 
His battles? And now I think you are 
quite tired, and it is time for you to go to 
bed ; so good-night, Archie, don’t forget.” 

Archie did not forget what his mother 
had told him when he said his prayers 
that night; indeed, he thought so much 
about the proceedings of the whole day, 
that he had a funny dream. He thought 
that his nose had turned into a large chil- 
blain, and that somebody was pulling it 
very hard: he woke up to find that the 
somebody was— Archie. 

Yes, there his mother found him when 
she went to see the children before going 
to bed herself, sitting bolt upright in his 
crib, every little yellow curl standing 
straight out from his head, and rubbing 
his nose as hard as hecould. Poor Archie, 
he hadn’t much sleep at the best of times. 
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Though his eyes were wide open, I think 
he must have been half asleep, for when 
his mother said, “ Archie, what’s the mat- 
ter?” Archie’s only answer was, “I like 
so) cep very much, thank you.” 
en he put his head down on the pil- 

low, and the blue eyes shut closely again. 

I am happy to be able to say, that 
though Archie did not quite arrive at the 
sublime pitch of “liking” his chilblains, 
he was scarcely ever again cross and fret- 
ful about them. He tried very hard to be 
patient, and, like all who really try about 
anything, he succeeded. 
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Little children, you and I may learn 
something from Archie’s chilblains. When 
the glorious summer weather is here, and 
chilblains and troubles seem very far off, 
we should remember that winter and trials 
wil come, and when they do, we should 
try the same way of bearing them that 
Archie did. If we do, I think we shall- 
succeed. 

But I must not forget to tell you that | 
every prayer of his, even those about | 
“such little things as chilblains,” ended 
with “through Jesus Christ our tall 

TER. 
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THE WHITE, OR BARN OWL. 


MPHIs bird is of delicate colour and soft 

plumage. It is mostly found near 
the abodes of man, and it loves to live 
near farmyards, that it may feast on the 
mice which make such havoc in the 
farmers’ ricks, fields, and barns. From 


this useful taste this bird is sometimes 
called the “feathered cat.” 

In the evening dusk, when the mice 
begin to search for a mole, the Ow! starts 
in search of the mice, and with noiseless 
flight alights upon the ground, where it 
watches with its great round eyes e 
movement of a grass-blade, or listens wi 
its sharp ears to every sound. 


-— eee oe 


. mouse i8 
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Seldom does the field-mouse escape if it 
ventures within sight or hearing of the 
Owl, who is always ready to pounce on the 
victim, and to hold it between its claws 
till it has gobbled it up. Ifthe bird has 
caught a mouse, and is going to eat it, the 
generally first bitten across the 
back to kill it, and is then thrown up into 
the air so as to fall with its head down- 
wards, and is very soon swallowed. 

The Owl is easily tamed when caught 
young, and makes an amusing pet. If it 
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be treated with kindness it will stay with 
its owner, whom it recognises with plea- 
sure, and shows its dislike of strangers by 
a sharp hiss and a snap of the bill 

The general colour of the White-Owl, 
as it is called, is different shades of buff, 
with touches of grey, white, and black. 
The under part of the male bird is beau- 
tifully white ; the claws are brown, and the 
eyes are blue-black. 

The young birds are just like little puffs 
of white down. 


THE CHAMELEON. 


HIS reptile is found both in Africa 
and Asia, and is famous for its power 
of changing its colour. 

The Chameleon is very slow in its 
movements. It never runs, but walks 
slowly, and is generally to be found 
upon the branches of trees. Its colour 
is usually green, but it can change itself 
to violet, blue, and yellow. 

The Chameleon feeds mainly on flies, 
but it can live for many months without 


taking food at all: hence the popular fancy 
that it lives upon air. 

Its eyes have a strange appearance, and 
are worked independently of each other, so 
that one may be looking backwards while 
the other iboks forward or upwards. 

The Chameleon may be handled without 
danger, and, although its teeth are strong, 
it never tries to bite the person who holds 
it. Itis rather quarrelsome with its own 
kind, and is more excited and active when 
it is fighting with its brother Chameleons 
than at any other time,—a bad example, 
which some children seem to follow. 
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PARROTS. 


THE parrots climb through thickest trees 
Where only birds that climb can go; 

They peck and eat just what they please, 
But three times more away they throw: 

The parrots seem to have a taste 

For great extravagance and waste. 


Yes, so it seems; but learn to mark 
How God makes all things work for good :— 
The little twigs and bits of bark 
Around the trees by parrots strewed, 
By birds and little mice are found, 
Who come and eat them on the ground. 


The parrots scream, as if to tell 
Where they are sitting on a tree; 
This scream serves as a dinner-bell 
For all their pensioners near that be ; 
Who gladly hear their noisy voice, 
And in their benefits rejoice. 


Children, if you this tale admire, 
I hope you'll here instruction find, 
And when you've more than you require, 
Rejoice to be to others kind ; 
Be so, because by God 'tis taught, 
And not, like parrots, without thought. 
“ The Round Robin.” 


THE LITTLE GRAVEDIGGERS. 


“c OH father, look at that dear little 

bird!” exclaimed Alice Leigh, as 
she gently took up a wounded sparrow 
that lay upon the foot-path. “Oh! it is 
quite, quite dead!” she continued, as she 
felt its stiffened limbs, and tried in vain 
to revive it. 

“Poor little bird! yes, it is quite dead, 
Alice!” said her father kindly. 

“ May 1 take it home, and make it a 
little grave in my own garden? and I will 
line the grave with rose-leaves, and plant 
some white violets there.” 

Her father smiled, and said, “ Yes, dear, 
if you like." He loved to see Alice kind 
_ gentle to all around, for God made 


“Oh, father! that horrid black beetle!” 
Alice suddenly exclaimed, in a half-fright- 
ened tone. “ Dear little bird, I am so 


lad you are safe out of his way. Surely 
etles are of no use !” 

“As useful as my Alice wished just 
pow to id replied a ‘pega - — all 
thi ie. Every little sparrow dies; 
but avian are their dead bodies t You 
only find one now and then to lay in your 
pretty rose-lined graves.” 

The little girl looked up with a grave 
and puzzled face as she said, “I never 
thought of that. But perhaps the falling 
leaves cover them, or other birds bring the 
leaves, as the little robins buried the 
children in the wood.” 

“ But the leaves are not falling all the 
year round, and, except in autumn, when 
they lie thick and damp, the wind would 
often blow them away. And it is not only 
dead birds that must be buried, what be- 
comes of the dead bodies of small ani- 
mals,—of frogs, mice, and moles ?” 

“TI can never guess! 
she added, as her father smiled, and 
pointed with his stick towards the beetle, 
who was running away as fast as he could ; 
“do yeu really pee ae ee are 
gravediggers, and go about burying 
the poor dead birds? I will not call you 
horrid again, Mr. Beetle!” 

“Yes, Alice, but I should like you to 
find this out for yourself. Suppose, in- 
stead of burying this sparrow, you only 
lay it in your en, and wait and see 
whether the beetles will do their work.” 

So the dead sparrow was laid beside the 
white violets in Alice's garden bed. 

The next two days.Alice passed with 
her cousins, who lived in a village a few 
miles distant ; but she often thought of 
the dead sparrow and the little grave 
diggers. 

he following morning, as soon as sbe 
was dressed, she ran to her garden : there 
still lay the sparrow ; but as she took it 
up three beetles ran away from beneath it, 
so she knew their work was begun. 

Almost breathless with delight she ran 
to her father, who advised her to watch 
from time to time quietly, but not to dis 
turb them. That morning-leason seemed 
but dull work; however, she did her 
best, and really tried to attend : twelve 
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Now I know,” ! 


all : 
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o'clock came at last, and away she rat | 
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Round about the sparrow the ground 
looked a little disturbed, and she thought 


. & portion of its body lay below the sur- 


face ; but she remembered her father’s 
caution, and did not touch. 

Three or four hours later found her 
again at her post, and now she saw that a 


| hole really was scooped out, and the 


beetles were very hard at work: some 
pulling the sparrow downwards by the 
feathers, others treading it down. By- 
and-bye they rested awhile, then set to 


work again, and by the next morning the 
earth lay smooth and level over the 
w's grave. 


Alice. 

“How wonderful is the power, and 
wisdom, and goodness of God, thus to give 
even to little beetles such instinct, and 
to make all things in His creation work 

er for good,” replied her father. 
“Depend upon it, Alice, nothing in the 
world is useless, though we, in ignorance, 


may think so. All have their work to do, 
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and they do it. But even the very wisest 
among us know but little of these wonder- 
ful works, and we may be ever learning, 
and yet have ever some fresh thing to 
learn. Shall I tell you another won- 
der?” 

“ Oh, please, do!” eagerly exclaimed the 
child. 

“The wonderful instinct of the beetles 
leads them to take all this trouble that 
they may have a warm, soft nest for their 
young ones. If, in a few days, we were 
to remove the earth from the dead spar- 
row, we should probably find some young 
beetles there.” 

“Wonderful! but, father, would it do 
any harm if the dead birds and other little 
creatures were to lie about ?” 

“Yes, very likely 80 many dead bodies 
decaying on the surface of the earth would 
cause much disease. But listen, Alice, 
there is nine o’clock striking. Run to 
your lessons, and try to do your work as 
diligently and well as the Cee is 


LITTLE JIM. 
By Edward Farmer, Midland Railway. 


[HE cottage was a thatched one: the outside old and mean, 
Yet evérything within that cot was wondrous neat and clean. 
The night was dark and stormy, the wind was howling wild, 
When a patient mother knelt beside the deathbed of her child — 
A little worn-out creature, his once bright eye grown dim — 
’T was a collier’s only child, and they called him “ Little Jim.” 
But, oh! to see those briny tears fast hurrying down her cheek, 
As she offered up a prayer in thonght, for she was afraid to speak, 
Lest she might waken one she held far dearer than her life, 
For she had all a mother’s heart had that poor collier’s wife ! 
With uplift hands she kneels beside the sufferer's bed, 
And prays that God will spare her boy and take herself instead. 
She gets her answer from the child—soft fall these words from him, 
“ Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon Little Jem! 
I feel no pain, dear mother, now— but, oh! I am so dry! 
Just moisten poor Jim’s lips once more; and, mother, don’t you cry !” 
With gentle, trembling haste she held the teacup to his lips: 
He thanked her with a smile, and took three little sips. 
“ Tell father, when he comes from work, I said Good night to him ; 


And now, dear mother, let me sleep.” 


Alas, poor little Jim ! 


She saw her boy was dying; —the one she held so dear 

Had uttered the last words she might ever hope to hear. 
But see! the door is opened —the collier’s step is heard ; 
The mother and the father meet, yet neither change a word: 
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He saw that all was oe'r—he knew his child was dead! 

He touk the candle in his hand, and went toward the bed : 
His quivering lips gave token of the grief he’d fain conceal : 
But see! the mother joins him — the stricken couple kneel : 
With hearts bowed down in sadness they humbly pray to Him, 
In heaven once more to meet their own dear little Jim! 
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Little Mark. 
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LITTLE MARK. 


NE fine morning in August. three boys 
set out together on their road to 
school. Two were brothers, James and 
Mark Taylor; the other boy was Sam 
Jones, who lived next door to the Taylors. 
Sam was the eldest of the party, being 
nearly fifteen years old ; James and Mark 
were a little younger. The three boys ran 
merrily along the road, laughing and 
shouting in the height of their happy 
spirits. On their way to school they had 
to pass a garden with a brick wall sepa- 
rating it from the road, and a green door 
for an entrance. This garden was a con- 
stant source of curiosity to the boys. The 
door was scarcely ever open, and the wall 
was so high, that there was no hope of 
their being able to climb up and look over 
it. As usual they came up to the garden 
wall, and as usual began their remarks 
about it. 

“TI say, Jem,” said Sam, “I warrant 
there's a fine sight of fruit in old Lubbock's 
garden this year.” 

“Yes, that there is,” said little Mark. 
“ Bill Wilken says as how he’s heen 
a-weeding there, and the trees are fit to 
break with the fruit loading on them.” 

“That old door is always shut when we 
come by,” said Jem, giving the door a kick 
as he passed it. 

“Pll have a look some of these fine 
days,” said Sam, “see if I don’t ;” and he 
gave a knowing wink of the eye. 

You might have noticed something in 
his face at that moment which would 
tell you that Sam was not quite the inno- 
cent boy he looked in his best moments. 
A hard look beyond his years was growing 
in the face of the boy not fifteen years old. 

No more was said ; and the boys entered 
the school, and took their places. 

Instead of following them, we will go 
back on the road, and take a peep at their 
homes and parents. 

The Taylors’ house stands first; the 
neat little garden in front betokens care- 
ful habits. Inside the mother is busy 
ironing ; a little baby lies sleeping in the 
cradle. The house has the air of order 
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and comfort about it. The Bible on the 
drawers could tell the tale of the nightly 
readings when “father comes home. 
James and Mark Taylor are the children 
of good parents. The father away at his 
fiel abit offers many a prayer during the 
day for his young children ; and by his 
example and teaching tries to train them 
up in the way that they should go. 

Leaving the Taylors, we come on to the 
next house, where Sam Jones lived. The 
door is ajar; the loud ticking of the clock 
is the only sound within. The place looks 
dirty and comfortless ; and where is the 
mother? Farther down the village, in a 
slatternly dress and bonnetless head, she 
stands talking loudly to some neighbours 
on the road. Poor Sam! I dare say you 
are not taught much at home; but you go 
to the school. God grant that the lessons 
of holiness you are taught there may not 
be lost upon you. 

At twelve o'clock the boys come out of 
school. 

“Go home quietly, boys; have your 
games, but do not make that shouting on 
the road you generally do.” 

Thus said the schoolmaster ; and Sam, 
as soon as he was on the road, as if to 
show how little he cared, set up a loud 
holloa, and called on the other boys to do 
i cee 

e master appeared at the school-<oor, 
and called the ae back. 

“ It wasn’t me,” were Sam’s ready words ; 
and the boys again departed: Sam re- 
Maining for a game of marbles on the 
green. 

“T wish Sam would not tell lies,” said 
Mark to his brother as they walked home 
together. Little Mark never told a 
lie; Jem's conscience was less tender: 
he whistled, and made no answer. Sam 
aie tetes them just as they got home, and 
said,— 

“Look sharp and get your dinner, Jem ; 
I'm going after them thrushes’ nests before 
school.” 

ii right,” said Jem, and the boys 


pa ; 

After dinner Jem went off with Sam; 
and Mark was sent on an errand for his 
father. The errand made him late for 
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school Just as he got up to the door he 
met Sam and Jem,— 

“Why it’s ever so late,” said Mark, 
staring at them. 

ss t makes you late, young ‘un ?” 
said Sam. 

“T’ve been of an errand,” said Mark. 

“What's good for one is good for 
another,” answered Sam. “Go on, Jem,” 
he continued, “that'll do for the master; 
you've both been of an errand.” 

“What are you going to say, Sam?” 
said Jem. 

“ Not going at all,” answered Sam. 

The two brothers went into the school. 
Mr. Young, the clergyman, was teaching 
the a bd Mark quietly took his place. 
pple t makes you so late?” said the 

an. 

Mark stood up, and said, “I’ve been 
down to Mr. Coe's for father, sir.” 

There was no other question: Mark 
Taylor was looked upon as a truthful boy, 
and his word was enough. 

“ Well, boys,” said Mr. Young (resuming 
the questioning Mark’s entrance had in- 
terrupted), “ you have told me about 
Ananias telling a lie, and being struck 
dead in consequence, now I want you to 
tell me of some one who acted a lie ; it’s 
just the same thing, deceiving, whichever 
means we use to doit. Whom do we read 
about in the Gospels who acted a lie t” 

The boys looked at one another, but did 
not answer. The clergyman went on,— 

“ There was some one in a garden once, 
and a number of soldiers came up, and 4 
man came forward who pretended to be 
his friend, but in his heart he was joining 
the people who were going to murder 
Him.” 


“ Judas!” said all the boys at once. 

“Yes,” said the clergyman; “and how 
did Judas act a lie?” 

¢ ed kissing the Lord,” said Mark. 

“Yes, but kissing Him alone was not 
the lie,” said Mr. Young: “he pretended to 
love Him, did he not? 

“ Yea,” said the boys. 

“What great sin did he commit besides 
the lie?” 

“ He betrayed the Lord.” 

“Right, boys; but there was some one 
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else who told a lie afterwards; who was 
that 7”’ 

“Peter,” said one boy. 

“ Yes, the Holy Apostle, St. Peter ; what 
did he do?” 

“ He denied the Lord.” 

“Yes, he denied the Lord three times, 
and even began to curse and to swear: 
was he forgiven?” The boys hesitated. 
“OQ yes, my dear boys, he was forgiven ; 
and do you know why?” 

“ He was sorry.” 

“Yes, he was deeply sorry: he wept 
bitterly. The Lord looked at him; and 
His eyes, so full of love and pity, made 
him weep. Will Jesus forgive you for. 
doing wrong if you are sorry?” 

“ Yes,” said all the boys. 

“ Most surely He will— He has promised 
to forgive you; but if you are not sorry, 
and go on doing what you know is wrong, 
whom will you be like ‘fs 

“ Judas!” said the boys. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Young; “and you will 
go to the same dreadful place,—a place 
too terrible to think about; but I see it 
is time to leave off.” 


Mr. Young left the class, and the school 
went on. Mark Taylor was very quiet : 
when they came out of school he said,— 
' 7 O Jem, I hope you did not tell that 

e 99 

“TI wasn't asked,” said Jem; “ Master 
heard you tell Mr. Young.” 

Mark thought something about acting 
a lie; but he could not express what he 
meant, and he was a little afraid of Jem. 
Sam was at his gate when the Taylors 
came up: Mark went into the house. 

“T say, Jem,” said Sam, “I’ve been in 
old Lubbock’s garden.” 

“ Have you though ?” said Jem, opening 
his eyes wide. 

“ They’ve been taking in some bushes,” 
said Sam, “and I followed them, and got a 
peep at the place. There’s a rare sight of 
fruit. They gave me three or four. Look 
here,” he continued, taking a couple of 
apples from his pocket, “they are beau- 
ties!” 

“That they are, Sam,” said Jem, as he 
looked wistfully at them. 
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Sam proceeded to cut one with his 
pocket-knife, and shared it with Jem. 

“Tt is just good. See if I don’t go 
again, and get some more: old Lubbock 
will never sell them that's on the ground.” 

“ He is not reckoned stingy,” said Jem. 

“Stingy ! No,” answered , “ he gave 
away half of them last summer. If I was 
to be in the garden, and fill my pockets 
full, he’d never say nought.” 

Just then Mark came out, and called his 
brother to come in. 

“T say, Jem,” said Sam, pulling him on 
one side, “ will you go along with me one 
day, and have a try at the old wall?” 

“Yes,” said Jem, the juicy taste of the 
apple being still in his mouth. 

“ Here,” said Sam; and he it the 
other apple into Jem’s ready d. 

One morning, a day or two after this, 
Jem woke very early, when it was scarcely 
light. It had been between him 
and Sam that they should get up early, 
before any one was up, and make an attack 
upon Mr. Lubbock’s apples. At first Jem 
hung back a little, and said he would not 
rob the garden ; but Sam had teased, and 

ersuaded, and laughed at him, and at 
ast he said he would go with Sam. Jem 
opened his eyes, and, as soon as he was 
quite awake, he remembered what he was 
going todo. At first his heart failed him, 
and he wished he had not promised to 
o; but he was a daring boy, and fear 
ad seized him only for a moment, and he 
soon overcame it: he had been so long 
listening to the voice of the tempter, that 
now his conscience ceased to speak. He 
rose hastily and dressed himself, gave a 
glance at his sleeping brother, and then 
mounted the window-seat, and proceeded 
to open the wiudow. The noise he made 
woke Mark, who started up in time to see 
Jem's head disappear outside the window. 
He jumped up, and looked out, but Jem 
was gone: he had clambered down the 
ar-tree that grew outside. Mark put on 
is clothes in great haste, and proceeded 
to mount the window-seat also, it looked 
so easy to get down the tree as Jem had 
done; but it was not so easy as Mark 
thought, Jem had practised it well the 
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first getting out of the window; he laid 
hold of a little branch of the pear-tree that 
was sticking out: it broke under his 
weight, and Mark fell flat down on the 
beneath. A few bricks lay near, his 

ead struck against them, and he lay 
senseless on the ground. In the mean- 
time Sam and Jem finished their theft, 
and, with their pockets stuffed full, re- 
turned before any one was stirring. Sam 
came through Jem’s yard with him to 
gain his own back entrance: both were 
very much frightened on seeing Mark 
lying apparently dead before the house. 

em was at his side in an instant. 

“QO Mark!” he said, “what’s the 
matter ?” 

Seeing Mark lay motionless, he began to 
cry, and went towards the door to call his 
father. 

“Stop!” cried Sam; “ you'll go and let 
it all out.” 

“Let me go, I pr Gamer I don’t care, I 
shall tell father about it;” and the 
boy sobbed again. 

“You hold your tongue,” said Sam, “or 
we shall catch it. They'll be asking where 
we were. Just you be quiet, and [ll 
manage. We'll lay it on him, and they 
won't say nothing to him now he’s got 
hurt.” 

So saying, he proceeded to empty hm» 
own pockets, and to fill those of the poor, 
unconscious little boy. 

All this was only the work o: a few 
seconds. 

Sam ran oft, after shaking his fist at 
Jem, and saying, “If you dare to tell, Il 
make you remember it.” 

(To be continued.) 


WILD-FLOWERS. 


ND then I love the field-flowers too, 
Because they are a blessing given, 
Even to the poorest little one, 
That wanders ‘neath the vault of heaven. 


The garden flowers are reared for few, 
And to the few alone belong; 

But flowers that spring by vale or stream, 
Each one may claim them for his own. 


| avening before. Mark turned rourtd .after Pratt. 
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Wild-Flowers. 


THE BOY MARTYR. 


I* was at Antioch, about 300 years after 
the birth of Christ, that the deacon of 
the Church of Cesarea, the place from 
whence the devout centurion of the Roman 
army sent for St. Peter, was tortured in 
order to try his faith and force him to deny 
the Lord who bought him with His own pre- 
cious blood. The martyr,amidst his agonies, 
isted in declaring his belief that there 
is but “one God,and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 
His flesh was almost torn to pieces, the 
Roman emperor, Galerius, himself looking 
on. At length, weary of answering their 
taunting demands that he should acknow- 
I the many gods of the heathen, he 
told his tormentor to refer the question 
to any little child whose simple under- 
standing could decide, whether it were 
better to worship one God, the Maker of 
heaven and and one Saviour, who 
was able to bring us to God, or to worship 
the gods many and lords many, whom the 
Romans served. 


Now it happened that a Roman mother 
had approached the scene of the martyr's 
sufferings, holding by the hand a little 
boy of eight or nine years old. Pity, or 
the desire of helping the sufferer, had 
bahar brought her there, but the Provi- 

ence of God had ordained for her an 

unexpected trial. The judge no sooner 
h the martyr’s words than his eye 
rested on the child, and, pointing to the 
boy from his tribunal, he desired the 
Christian to put the question to him. 

The question was asked, and, to the 
surprise of most of those who heard it, 
the little boy replied, “God is one, and 
Jesus Christ is one with the Father.” 

The persecutor heard, but, far from 
being either softened or convinced, he was 
filled with fresh rage. “It is a snare,” he 
cried. “QO base and wicked Christian ! 
thou hast instructed that child to answer 
thus.” Then, turning to the boy, he said, 
more mildly, “Tell me, child, who taught 
you thus to speak? How did you learn 
this faith ?” 

The boy glanced up to his mother's 


face, and then replied, “My mother taught 
me that Jesus loved little children, and I 
love Him for His love to us.” 

“ Let us see now what the love of Christ 
can do for you,” cried the cruel judge; 
and, at a sign from him, the lictors, who 
stood ready with their rods, after the 
fashion of the Romans, instantly seized 
the trembling boy. Fain would the mother 
have saved her timid dove, even at the ex- 
peuse of her own life. She could not do 
so; but she could whisper to him to trust 
in the love of Christ, and to maintain 
truth. And the child, feeble and fearful as 
he was, did trust in that love, nor could all 
the cruelty of his tormentors separate him 
from it. 

“What can the love of Christ do for 
him now ?” asked the judge, as the blood 
streamed from that tender flesh. 

“Tt enables him to endure what his 
Master endured for him and for us all,” 
was the reply of the weeping mother. 

Again they smote the child, to torture 
his mother. 

“What can the love of Christ do for 
him now?” they asked again. And tears 
fell, even from heathen eyes, as that Roman 
mother, a thousand times more tortured 
than her son, answered,— 

“Tt teaches him to forgive his persecu- 
tors.” 

And the boy watched his mother’s eye, 
as it rose up to heaven for him, and he 
thought of the sufferings of his dear Lord 
and Saviour, of which she had told; and 
when his tormentors inquired whether he 
would not now acknowledge the false gods 
they served, and deny Christ, he steadfastly 
answered, “No; there is no other God 
but one. Jesus Christ is the Redeemer 
of the world. He loved me, and I love 
Him for His love.” 

Then, as the poor child fainted under 
the repeuted strokes, they cast his bruised 
body into the mother’s arms, crying, “See 
what the love of your Christ can do for 
him now.” 

And as the mother pressed him gentl 
to her bleeding heart, she anaweres, 
“That love will take him from the wrath 
of man to the peace of heaven.” 

“ Mother,” murmured the gasping child, 
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“give me a drop from our cool well upon 
my tongue.” 


to receive it ; ere it was here thou shouldst 
be drinkin 
dise of God.” 


martyr spake no more. And thus the 
mother continued :—“ Already, dearest, 
hast thou tasted of the well that springeth 
up to everlasting life—the grace of Christ 
given to His little one. Thou hast spoken 
the truth in love; arise now, for thy 
Saviour calleth for thee. Happy martyr, 
for His sake may He grant thy mother 
grace to follow thy bright path ! 


eyclids, looked up to where the elder 
martyr was, and said again, “There is but 
one God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent.”’ And, so saying, he died. 

h 


denly 
his horse to the care of one of his servants, 


“Child, thou shouldst not have time 


of the river of life in the Para- 


She spoke over the dying, for the little 


The boy faintly raised his quivering 


urckman’s Companion. 


THE 
BISHOPS PLACE OF PRAYER 


WHILE Dr. Hutton was Bishop of Dur- 

ham, he was once travelling between 
Wensleydale and Ingleton, when he sud- 
ismounted, and, having delivered 


he retired to a april spot, at some 
distance from the highway, where he knelt 
down, and continued for some time in 
prayer. On his return one of his attend- 
ants took the liberty of inquiring his reason 
for this singular act; eet the Bishop 
informed him, that, when he was a 
boy, he travelled over that cold and b 
mountain without shoes or stockings, and 
that he remembered disturbing a cow on 
the very spot where he prayed, that he 
might warm his feet and legs on the place 
where she had lain. His feelings of grat- 
tude would not allow him to pass the place 
without presenting his thanksgiving to 

for the favour He had since shown him. 


Wispom is always at home to those who | 
l. 
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THE ROAST GOOSE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
By the Rev. C. W. Jones. 


ONCE upon a time there was a man 
that had four children, who were v 
naughty. When he went out for a w 
they used to cling round his legs, and hang 
to his coat-tails, screaming out, “Let me 
go, too! let me go, too! let me go, too!” 
And then as soon as he was gone, and they 
were left all alone in the house, they would 
begin to scream, and quarrel, and fight, and 
scratch one another, and pull one another’s 
hair, and make such a disturbance, that it 
was a scandal to the whole neighbourhood. 

And then, when their father came home 
again, they would rush up to him again, 
eling round his legs, and hang to his coat- 
tails, and rummage all his Pe ets, scream- 
ing out all the time, “ What have you 
brought for us?” or, “ Why have not you 
brought us anything ?” 

One day— it was a Sunday—there was a 
roast goose for dinner, and, when it was 
set on the table, the children were so 
naughty that their father really could not 
carve it, for they all kept calling out, “ We 
must have a piece, too;” “Give me a piece, 
too ;” “Give me the biggest piece ;” and 
“ No, give me the biggest of all.” 

At last their father lost all patience, and 
said, “If you don’t keep quiet, I will give 
_ the goose to the man out of the window.” 
_ But the children only made all the more 
row and disturbance, so that at last, just 
to frighten them, he laid hold of the dish 
and handed the goose out of the window, 
saying, “There, my man, there is a goose 
for you!” But there was realiy and a 
a great, ragged, hungry beggar-man stand- 
ing outside ; and he, as soon as he heard 
these words, seized hold of the goose with 
both his hands, and saying, in a joyful 
tone, “ God reward you, kind gentleman,” 
away he went, goose and all. 

The father had never thought this would 
happen, but the goose was gone, and there 
was no help for it. There they stood, 
petrified —a disconsolate family, weeping 
and wailing, for bad they not lost their 
nice Sunday dinner? and all through their 


own fault ; the children, because they had 
been so troublesome to their father, and 
the father, because he had tried to deceive 
the children. 


A CHILD'S THOUGHTS ABOUT THE 
STARS. 


EAR mother—do come out and see 
How very, very bright, 
The pretty stars are twinkling now 
Upon this soft, clear night. 


I wonder if it is a feast 
They're holding all up there, 

Or birthday keeping — perhaps they are 
Of little angel fair. 


Or is it true what Jenny says, 
‘They are not lamps at all, 

But holes that God made in His floor 
To hear us when we call?” 


If they are holes, why then I think 
They're put for us to see 

How very grand and bright a place 
Our home above must be! 


And, mother dear, when I go home, 
Like little Sis last year, 

I'll peep down through them, just to see 
What you are doing here. 


But promise me you will not weep, 
As you did for little May; 

For if you do, how can I bear 
In heaven from you to stay? 


Then God, perhaps, would think I was 
A bad, ungrateful boy, 

Who was not thankful for His love, 
And did not Heaven enjoy. 


So pray don’t fret at all for me, 
Or wish me back again; 

For if I could not comfort you, 
How great would be my pain! 


But say, dear mother, you will come 
Each night, and watch for me; 

That so from heaven your dear, dear face 
I'll have a chance to see. 


Look, mother, that shall be my hole, 
That star so very bright; 
So when you see it, then you'll think 
Of all I've said to-night. 
L. M. G. 
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——— 


THE STORK. 


| days past, the Stork used fre- 
quently to visit the British Isles, 
but it now seldom comes to us. It 
is common in many parts of Europe, 
to which it migrates yearly from its 
winter quarters in Africa, It is much 
valued in many countries on account 
of the service it renders in destroying 
noisome reptiles and unpleasant offal. 
The Stork is a very docile bird, and 
soon learns to follow its feeder for 
any dainty morsel. When it is 
hungry it crouches on the ground, 
and seems to solicit food by its ges- 
tures—such as nodding its head and 
flapping its pinions. It is a very 
mild and peaceable bird, seldom or 
never making use of its great bill 
offensively against its companions. 
The Stork is a great favourite in 
Holland, and is found most useful in 
eating up the frogs, lizards, and toads 
which und in the marshes; and 
the people are so fond of the storks 
that they become quite familiar and 
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tame, and build their nests on the 
chimneys and roofs or the houses. The 
Dutch say, “ A Stork never builds on a 
bad man’s house,” therefore it is a pro- 
tection to a house if a Stork comes and 
builds its nest, as no one would injure 
one of these favourite birds. The Stork 
is very fond of building its nest upon high 
places—such as the top of a house, a 
chimney, or a church spire; and, in the 
ruined cities of the East, upon the top of 
almost every pillar a Stork’s nest is to be 
found. It is said that when the parent 
birds grow so old as to be bare of feathers, 
and unable to fly and provide food for 
themselves, the young ones will bring it 
to them, and nestle close to them to keep 
them warm and protect them. 

Before the sold: winter comes, the Storks 
fly away in large flocks to Africa, where 
they remain till the warm weather returns. 

e Stork is spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures :—“ Yea, the stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times; but my 

ople know not the judgment of the 
Lord.” —Jer. Vili. 7. 
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The Stork’s Nest. 
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JACK AND HIS MEAL-BAG. 


YHE mill was doing a t business 
that day, when Jack and David Jamie- 
son rode up with their bag of corn to be 
ground. They lived on a small farm five 
miles off the main road, and therefore 
were not sorry at the prospect of waiting 
several hours for their meal. It gave them 
a chance of seeing something of the liveli- 
ness and bustle of “The Corner,” as that 
part of the village was called where the 
tavern, shop, and mill stood. They ran 
about here and there, and saw and heard 
a great deal. 

At last, a heavy shower coming on, they 
went back to the mill to eat their lunch, 
and see when their turn came. The mil- 
ler’s son and the squire’s son were engaged 
in a brisk talk, which soon took Jack’s 
attention. David went to look after the 
corn. The miller’s son was urging upon 
the squire’s son the importance of finding 
what truth the Bible enjoined ; which the 
Squire's son met by saying, it “was no 

what a man believes, provided’ he's 


matter 
sincere.” The rattling, off-hand tone of 
the young man pleased Jack; and he 


wished fe could talk so. 
silence his grandfather? Yes, that he 
would. ‘“ No matter what a man believes, 
provided he’s sincere,” said Jack to him- 
self, bracing up his conscience against the 
odly conversation of his relations. “He'd 
x them now,” he said, with a slight nod 
of his head. 

It was not until late in the afternoon 
that the boy’s meal was ready ; when the 
old mare was brought out of the shed, the 
bag hoisted on her back, and Jack and 
David both mounted her—bag, boys, and 
mare, homeward bound. 

“You've got a longer ride ahead than I 
wish you had, boys,” said the iiller, cast- 
ing his eyes at a black cloud which was 
rising and darkening the sky. “ There’s 
plenty of water up there for my mill.” 

The mare set briskly off, and was soon 
lost to sight among the windings of the 
forest road. But the gloom gathered 
faster than the horse trotted, and it was 

uite dark when they reached a fork in 
the road, where it might make a very con- 


Wouldn’t he 
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siderable difference which path they took 
home. One was the travelled road. This 
way there was a good bridge over Bound- 
ing Brook, a mountain stream, which was 
often dangerously swelled by the spring 
rains. It was the safest, though the longest 
way home. The other was a wood-path 
through the pines, often taken in good 
weather by the farmers living on the east 
side of the town, to shorten the distance 
to The Corner. In this road Bounding 
Brook was crossed by fording. 

“Father told us to be sure and take the 
travelled road, if it was late,” said David. 

“Going to,” said Jack; and the mare 
stopped at the fork, as if to let the boys 
be sure which to take. In fact Jack was 
a little confused. The windings of the 
road, with nothing but woods on each side, 
and of course no distinct landmarks to 
guide him ; the gloom of the night hiding 
what objects might have served to direct 
him ; together with his small acquaintance 
with the road, did puzzle the boys, al- 
though Jack, being the older of the two, 
with a dash of pride about him, would not 
own it. As the mare stopped, he came 
to a conclusion, and whipped up. “ All 
right,” he cried. 

“Are you sure 3” asked David. 

“This way, I know,” answered Jack. 

“T don't know,” said David. “Let me 
jump off and run down to that light 
yonder, and ask; there must be a cabin 
there, and folks.” 

“Oh, we can’t stop for all that,” said 
Jack. “TI honestly believe this is the tra- 
velled road, David, and that’s enough. 
Can’t you trust me ?” 

“But your honestly believing it don’t 
make it so,” muttered David. 

“T haven't a doubt of it. You be still!” 
cried Jack, angrily. 

“TI think we ought to ask, so as to be 
sure,” persisted David. 

But Jack whipped up, and poor David's 
fears and words went to the winds, as gust 
after gust of the coming shower roared 
through the forest, and Jack urged the 
horse to all the speed which her heavy 
load would allow, on and on through the 
dark woods. Jack was well pl with 
the correctness of his hasty decision about 
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the way; and the farther he went, the 
more and more. confirmed was he that it 
was the right way. 

Presently the roarings of Bounding 
Brook arose above the rattliogs of the 
woods. A switch over the mare’s haunches, 
and “we shall be over the bridge in a 
moment,” cried Jack ; “then what’il you 
say?” David muttered that “He'd like 
to feel himself over;” when, suddenly, 
Jack, David, meal, and mare, were floun- 
dering in the raging waters of the swollen 
stream, pitch-dark, the storm on them, 
and miles from human help. The first 
few moments of horrible suspense it were 
vain to paint. Jack at last found himself 
on a log of driftwood, the icy waters 
breaking over him, and the bridle still 
fast in his hand. “David!” he shouted 
at the top of bis voice, “David!” 
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“Thc Lord have mercy on us!” cried 
David, “ I'm here.” 


““No matter what a fellow believes, 
provided he's sincere,’” cried poor Jack, 
afterwards, thoroughly humbled. “It’s the 
greatest lie the devil ever got up. It is 
matter. Being right is the main thing. 
Sincerity don’t save a fellow from the con- 
sequences of being wrong—that it don’t. 
Then what’s the use of all a man’s sin- 
cerity ? It can't get him out of the scrape ; 
he’s got to bear the brunt. Didn't I 
honestly believe I was on the bridge of 
the travelled road, when I was nearly 
drowned in the ford of the wood path ?” 

The woeful disasters of that night com- 
pletely cured poor Jack of a popular error, 
which has pitched many a poor soul into 
the wilder surge of unbelief and perdition. 

Christian Treasury. 


LITTLE WILLIE AND THE APPLE. 


LMI. WILLIE stood under an apple-tree old; 
The fruit was all shining with crimson and cold, 

Hanging temptingly low,— how he longed for a bite, 

Though he knew if he took one it wouldn't be right! 


Says he,—“ I don't see why my father should say, 
‘Don't touch the old apple-tree, Willie, to-day.’ 

I shouldn't have thought, now they're hanging so low, 
When I asked for just one, he should answer me ‘ No.’ 


“He would never find out, if I took but just one— 

And they do look so good, shining out in the sun; 
There are hundreds and hundreds, and he wouldn't miss 
So paltry a little red apple as this.” 


He stretched forth his hand, but a low, mournful strain 
Came wandering, dreamily, over his brain ; 

In his bosom a beautiful harp had long laid, 

And the Angel of Conscience there frequently played. 


And he sung, “ Little Willie, beware! oh, beware! 
Your father is gone, but your Maker is there! 
How sad you would feel if you heard the Lord say, 
‘This dear little boy stole an apple to-day !'” 


Then Willie turned round, and, as still as a mouse, 
Crept, slowly and carefully, back to the house; 

In his own little chamber he knelt down to pray, 

That the Lord would forgive him, and please not to say, 
“Little Willie almost stole an apple to-day.” 
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face, and then replied, “My mother taught 
me that Jesus loved little children, and I 
love Him for His love to us.” 

“ Let us see now what the love of Christ 
can do for you,” cried the cruel judge ; 
and, at a sign from him, the lictors, who 
stood ready with their rods, after the 
fashion of the Romans, instantly seized 
the trembling boy. Fain would the mother 
have saved her timid dove, even at the ex- 
pense of her own life. She could not do 
so; but she could whisper to him to trust 
in the love of Christ, and to maintain 
truth. And the child, feeble and fearful as 
he was, did trust in that love, nor could all 
the cruelty of his tormentors separate him 
from it. 

“What can the love of Christ do for 
him now ?” asked the judge, as the blood 
streamed from that tender flesh. 

“Tt enables him to endure what his 
Master endured for him and for us all,” 
was the reply of the weeping mother. 

Again they smote the child, to torture 
his mother. 

“What can the love of Christ do for 
him now?” they asked again. And tears 
fell, even from heathen eyes, as that Roman 
mother, a thousand times more tortured 
than her son, answered,— 

“Tt teaches him to forgive his persecu- 
tors.” 

And the boy watched his mother’s eye, 
as it rose up to heaven for him, and he 
thought of the sufferings of his dear Lord 
and Saviour, of which she had told; and 
when his tormentors inquired whether he 
would not now acknowledge the false gods 
they served, and deny Christ, he steadfastly 
answered, “No; there is no other God 
but one. Jesus Christ is the Redeemer 
of the world. He loved me, and [I love 
Him for His love.” 

Then, as the poor child fainted under 
the repeated strokes, they cast his bruised 
body into the mother’s arms, crying, “See 
what the love of your Christ can do for 
him now.” 


And as the mother pressed him gentl 
to her bleeding heart, she ee 
“That love will take him from the wrath 
of man to the peace of heaven.” 
“Mother,” murmured the gasping child, 


“give me a drop from our cool well upon 
my tongue.” 

“Child, thou shouldst not have time 
to receive it ; ere it was here thou shouldst 
be drinking of the river of life in the Para- 
dise of God.” 

She spoke over the dying, for the little 
martyr spake no more. And thus the 
mother continued :—‘“ Already, dearest, 
hast thou tasted of the well that springeth 
up to everlasting life—the grace of Christ 
given to His little one. Thou hast spoken 
the truth in love; arise now, for thy 
Saviour calleth for thee. Happy martyr, 
for His sake may He grant thy mother 
grace to follow thy bright path !” 

The boy faintly raised his quivering 
eyclids, looked up to where the elder 
aa was, and said again, “There is but 
one God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent.’’ And, so saying, he died. 

Churchman's Companion. 


THE 
BISHOPS PLACE OF PRAYER. 


WHILE Dr. Hutton was Bishop of Dur- 
ham, he was once travelling between 
Wensleydale and Ingleton, when he sud- 
denly dismounted, and, having delivered 
his horse to the care of one of his servants, 
he retired to a particular spot, at some 
distance from the highway, where he knelt 
down, and continued for some time in 
prayer. On his return one of his attend- 
ants took the liberty of inquiring his reason 
for this singular act; when the Bishop 
informed him, that, when he was a poor 
boy, he travelled over that cold and bleak 
mountain without shoes or stockings, and 
that he remembered disturbing a cow on 
the very spot where he prayed, that he 
might warm his feet and legs on the place 
where she had lain. His feelings of grati- 
tude would not allow him to pass the place 
Hila cp eee a his thanksgiving to God 
for the favour He had since shown him. 


WispoM is always at home to those who 
call. 


— 
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THE ROAST GOOSE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
By the Rev. C. W. Jones. 


QNCE upon a time there was @ man 
that had four children, who were ver 
naughty. When he went out for a wal 
they used to cling round his legs, and hang 
to his coat-tails, screaming out, “‘ Let me 
go, too! let me go, too! let me go, too!” 
And then as soon as he was gone, and they 
were left all alone in the house, they would 
begin to scream, and quarrel, and fight, and 
scratch one another, and pull one another's 
hair, and make such a disturbance, that it 
was a scandal to the whole neighbourhood. 

And then, when their father came home 
again, they would rush up to him again, 
cling round his legs, and hang to his coat- 
tails, and rummage all his pockets, scream- 
ing out all the time, “ What have you 
brought for us?” or, “ Why have not you 
brought us anything ?” 

One day— it was a Sunday—there was a 
roast goose for dinner, ad. when it was 
set on the table, the children were so 
naughty that their father really could not 
carve it, for they all kept calling out, “ We 
must have a piece, too;” “Give me a piece, 
too ;” “Give me the biggest piece ;” and 
‘* No, give me the biggest of all.” 

At last their father lost all patience, and 
said, “If you don’t keep quiet, I will give 
the goose to the man out of the window.” 
But the children only made all the more 
row and disturbance, so that at last, just 
to frighten them, he laid hold of the dish 
and handed the goose out of the window, 
saying, ‘There, my man, there is a goose 
for you!” But there was realiy and etl 
a great, ragged, hungry beggar-man stand- 
ing outside; and he, as soon as he heard 
these words, seized hold of the goose with 
both his hands, and saying, in a joyful 
tone, “ God reward you, kind gentleman,” 
away he went, goose and all. 

The father had never thought this would 
happen, but the goose was gone, and there 
was no help for it. There they stood, 
petrifiied—a disconsolate family, weeping 
and wailing, for had they not lost their 
nice Sunday dinner? and all through their 


own fault ; the children, because they had 
been so troublesome to their father, and 
the father, because he had tried to deceive 
the children. 


A CHILD'S THOUGHTS ABOUT THE 
STARS. 


EAR mother—do come out and see 
How very, very bright, 
The pretty stars are twinkling now 
Upon this soft, clear night. 


I wonder if it is a feast 
They're holding all up there, 

Or birthday keeping — perhaps they are 
Of little angel fair. 


Or is it true what Jenny says, 
“They are not lamps at all, 

But holes that God made in His floor 
To hear us when we call?” 


If they are holes, why then I think 
They’re put for us to see 

How very grand and bright a place 
Our home above must be! 


And, mother dear, when I go home, 
Like little Sis last year, 

I'll peep down through them, just to see 
What you are doing here. 


But promise me you will not weep, 
As you did for little May; 

For if you do, how can I bear 
In heaven from you to stay? 


Then God, perhaps, would think I was 
A bad, ungrateful boy, 

Who was not thankful for His love, 
And did not Heaven enjoy. 


So pray don’t fret at all for me, 
Or wish me back again; 

For if I could not comfort you, 
How great would be my pain! 


But say, dear mother, you will come 
Each night, and watch for me; 

That so from heaven your dear, dear face 
1’ll have a chance to see. 


Look, mother, that shall be my hole, 
That star so very bright; 
So when you see it, then you'll think 
Of all I’ve said to-night. 
L. M. G. 
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THE DAME’S SCHOOL. 


(\HILDREN of the present day should 

surely grow up much wiser than their 
parents, for they have both better books 
and better schools. 

This has been called “the golden age 
of children’s books,”—even lesson-books, 
now-a-days, often relat poles in them to 
make spelling and reading more easy and 
pleasant ; but twenty or thirty years ago, 
the few children’s books that there were, 
were printed on dingy paper; and we 
should have been quite ashamed to put 
into “TH Prize” even the best pictures 
that were in them. 

And not only are there pretty books, but 
there are pleasant school-rooms. Almost 
every village now-a-days has its neat little 
school-house, with its teacher, who has 
been taught the best way to teach the 
little ones, and has got ball-frames, and 
coloured picture-cards, and other things to 
help to make learning easy. 

ut in old times the only school in most 
villages was the cottage of some old dame, 
who had got the “rheumatics,” and who 
kept the boys and girls in order by a rod, 
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which always came down hardest when the 
rheumatics were at their worst. 

Very likely the old dame did not know 
a great deal herself—but she taught the 
boys to read in the Testament and the 
girls to sew tidily, and anything else which 
she did not know she called “ new-fangled 
trash!” As for the poor little “infants,” 
as they are called in the schools now— 
the children from three to six years old, 
they had very bad times of it at the dame’s 
school ; there were none of the marchings 
and songs on the gallery,—the toys and 
dolls which amuse the little tots in the 

ood infant-schools now; but if a poor, 
gas. little child began to cry, it pro- 
bably got a touch of the rod, and then was 
left to finish its squall in the back-kitchen 
of the dame’s cottage. 

These dame’s cottages were oe very 
close and stuffy. The dame herself objected 
to fresh air, and was greatly afraid of 
draughts, and the blood in her aged body 
required to be kept warm by a good fire, 
on which also her bit of dinner was cook- 
ing—adding to the general heat and sa- 


vour of the Fittle room—so that it was no 
wonder if, when the squire’s lady or the 
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clergyman’s wife looked in, she had to | 


persuade the dame to open the window, 
that the children might not “catch their 
death of cold,” when they went out of the 
hot room into the open air. 

Yet, after all, these dames were, many of 
them, very kindly old bodies, and their 
scholars loved them in spite of their cross 
Jooks and their ready rod ; and many a 
time, when death called the village dame 
to the School above in heaven, and her 
body was laid in the churchyard, and a 
stone raised over it by the subscriptions 
of the vi rs who had learnt their A BC 


from her lips; then her little scholars | 


would go and read the simple words in 

which her humble usefulness was recorded, 

and drop a tear on the green grass of her 
ve. 

We hope that children will grow up, not 
only wiser, but better, for the pains 
taken with them now-a-days, and will show 
their love to their teachers by being good 
at home, and using their learning ba hil 
the less favoured children who go to no 
school, but who are left to learn the evil 
lessons of the streets, or, alas! are even 
trained in stealing and other sins by their 
own parents. 


A LITTLE HERO. 


[* the city of Hertford, Connecticut, lives 
the hero of the following true story :— 
A few years ago he was a bright, active 
boy of fourteen, the son of a mechanic. 
His father worked in a factory, about a 
mile and a half from his home, and every 
day the boy carried his dinner across a 
wild piece of meadow-land. 


One frosty winter day, he found the snow 
on this meadow nearly two feet deep, and 
no traces of the little footpath remaining. 
Yet he ran on as fast as possible, plung- 
ing through drifts, keeping himself warm 
by hard exercise and brave, cheerful 
thoughts. 

When in the midst of the meadow, fully 
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half-a-mile from any house, he suddenly 
felt himself going down—down. He had 
fallen into the well. 

He sank deep into the dark, icy water, 
but rose immediately to the surface. There 
he grasped hold of a plank, which had 
fallen into the well as he went down. 
One end of this rested on the bottom of 
the well; the other rose about four feet 
above the surface of the water. 

The poor lad shouted for help until he 
wus hoarse and almost speechless ; but all 
in vain, as it was impossible for him to 
make himself heard from such a depth, and 
at such a distance from any house. So at 
last he concluded that, if he was to be 
saved at all, he must save himself, and begin 
at once, as he was getting numbed with 
cold in the water. So he went to work. 

First, he drew himself up to the plank, 
and braced himself against the top of it 
and the wall of the well, which was of 
brick, and quite smooth. Then he pulled 
off his coat, and, taking out his pocket- 
knife, cut off his boots, that he might 
work to greater advantage. Then, with 
his feet against one side of the well, and 
his shoulders against the other, he worked 
his way up, by the most fearful exertion, 
about half the distance to the top. Here 
he was obliged to stop, take breath, and 

ther up his energies for the work yet 

efore him. Far harder was it than all 
he had gone through, for the side of the 
well being from that point completely 
covered with ice, he must cut with his 
knife grasping places for his fingers, slowly 
and carefully, all the way up. 

It was almost a hopeless attempt, but 
it was all that he could do. And here the 
little hero lifted up his heart to God, and 
prayed fervently for help, feeling he could 
never get out alone. 

Doubtless the Lord heard his voice 
calling from the deeps, and pitied him. 
He wrought no miracle to save him, but 
breathed into his heart a yet larger mea- 
sure of calmness and courage, strengthen- 
ing him to work out his own deliverance. 
It is in this way that God often answers 
our prayers, when we call upon Him in 
the time of trouble. 

After this the little hero cut his way 
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upward, inch by inch. His wet stockings 
froze to the ice, and kept his feet from 
slipping; but his shirt was quite worn 
from his shoulders ere he reached the top. 

He did reach it at last—crawled out into 
the snow, and lay down for a moment to 
rest, panting out his breath in little white 
clouds on the clear, frosty air. 
ee had been two hours and a half in the 

! 

His clothes soon froze to his sah but 
he no longer suffered with the cold, as, 
full of joy and thankfulness, he ran to the 
factory, where his good father was waiting 
and wondering. | 

The poor man was obliged to go without 
his dinner that day, but you may be sure 
he cared little about that, while listening, 
with tears in his eyes, to the thrilling story 
his son had to relate to him. 

He must have been proud of the boy 
that day, as he wrapped him up in his own 
warm overcoat, and took him home to 
“mother.” And how that mother must 
have wept and smiled over the lad, and 
kissed him, and thanked God for him! 

I have not heard of the “little hero” for 
two or three years, but I trust he is grow- 
ing up into a brave, heroic man ; I 
hope he will never forget the heavenly 
Friend who did not forget him in the hour 
of his great need. 

There is an old saying, that “Truth lies 
at the bottom of a well.” I trust that this 
brave boy has found, and brought up from 
there, this truth, “God helps those who 
help themselves.” 

Grack GREENWOOD. 


THE PITCHER OF MUD. 


LTTE Tom Trifler, when he should 

have been learning his lessons, might 
have been seen poring over the pages of 
a silly tale-book, so it was no wonder, 
then, that he came back from school with 
the sad face of a dunce. 

“Tom,” cried his father, “ carry that 
pitcher down to the well.” 

“ T must empty it first,” answered Tom, 
“for it is full of mud.” 
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“No matter, Tom,” replied his father, 
“jast carry it down to the well.” 

“But it’s no use,” said Tom; “ see, 
father, it is quite filled by the mud.” 

“Take the pitcher,” he answered, “just 
as it is, and dip it into the well.’ 

Tom carried his burden, and brought it 
back only a little heavier, and as full of 
mud as before. 

“My boy,” said his father, “when you 
go with a head filled with trash to the 
school, then think of the pitcher of mud 
you carried to the well.” 


ABOUT “SAMSON,” THE PONY. 
OUR pony is called Samson, from his 
t strength. He stands there by 
his loved haystack, looking rather 
moody, as hurdles prevent his feasting 
on it. His dilated nostril looks as if 
he had been pulling a load up a hill, and 
were panting; yet he has not seen harness 
on his back for months. A horse cannot 
really see all over his back, but his eyes 
being put sideways in his head, he can 
easily perceive enemies in pursuit, such 
as wolves and other animals of prey, who 
attack them in some lands. In the same 
way a horse can see the whip-hand of the 
coachman, and knows when the lash is 
ing to be used, unless blinkers prevent 
im from doing so. 
But to return to Samson. The fact 
is, he has one fault—he is too fond of 
bbling; and after his good work in 
eas, and kind temper, had sccured 
him a very indulgent master, who gave 
him free access to all manner of food, 
Samson did not know when to stop, and 
stuffed himself so with hay, that he lost 
his wind, and puffs and pants all the 
ear round as if in distress for breath. 
Yet he will go on gobbling, and that is 
why the hurdles are put there. I am 
only ae of the picture now, because 
poor Samson has been dead for a year or 
two. He had one excuse for his gluttony, 
or rather two. The first and chief one, 
that he had no power of reasoning, 
neither could he be told when he had 
had enough. The other one, that in early 
life he had to fight with hunger, cold, and 
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want, on wild moorlands and scanty com- 
mons. So that to feed as long as there 
was anything to browse upon, became a 
settled habit with him. - 

Where he was born I never learned, but 
when the original of the picture was drawn 
he lived in Surrey. His owner, one of the 
most kind-hearted men I ever knew, bought 
him in Kent years ago from a wealthy 
farmer, I believe, where already he enboyed 
good living enough, but where he also had 
work enough in a small chaise. Seeing 
how gentle and willing a pony he was, my 
friend had him to draw the ladies of his 
family about, and to be driven by them in 
a basket-chair through the lovely lanes 
and beautiful heaths of the neighbourhood. 
He lived in this way for a little while, 
when his master changed his abode to 
another county. There Samson had some 
large fields to roam and play about in, with 
other horses and ponies ; and at night the 
former were put in comfortable stables, 
and the latter went into a small straw- 
yard, built especially for them, with clean 
dry straw knee deep, and two or three 
large crates of fragrant hay every night. 
Then he began stuffing, and stuffed till he 
broke his wind. Work he had very little 
todo. For a time he went, for change of 
air, to Brighton, to draw a lady slowly 
about in a Bath-chair — his master had lent 
him to her— but even the sea-side was no 
use. He came home as fat and asthmatic 
as ever, but still ing his marvellous 
appetite. One day he was going to the 
smithy to be shod, when he fell down sud- 
denly, and died. His master was very 
sorry, and had him buried in the corner of 
one of the fields, where he had rolled, 

layed, and feasted, so happily. As they 
lowered him into the deep pit they had 
dug, Thomas, the coachman (who had 
come to the place as a boy when Samson 
was bought, the first pony his master ever 
had), wiped his eyes with his sleeve; and 
Sandy, and Thorn, and Silver-tail, the 
other ponies ; and old Polly, the wonderful 
mare, who world go for ever, and had done 
so many, many miles in her life, gallopped 
up, and stared, with drooping necks, after 
him ; and all the dogs came—Oscar and 
Vesta, the bloodhounds; Maiden and 
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Lynn, the deerhounds; Pepper and Dot, | It would make a pretty picture. Since 
the terriers; and they looked down after then some of the others have followed, 
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THE TRUE ENGLISH MASTIFF. 


SOME years ago a book was published, 

giving an account and pictures of 
this peculiarly British animal, which was 
famous even in the far-back time when 
the Romans conquered England and settled 
in it. The author of that book tells how 
the last real mastiff belonged to a butcher, 
and was killed for worrying sheep; and 
how a neighbouring gentleman had him 
painted before his death. But, happily, 


there are still true English mastiffs to be 
seen, and the gentle, generous animal, 
whose intelligent head is seen in the pic- 
ture, is, it is to be hoped, alive and well 
at the present moment in Wiltshire. Its 
name is Empress, and it is quite a 
celebrity in the world of dogs. 

There are several people who keep up 
the breed of mastiffs with the greatest 
care; but happily they are no longer kept 
for the battle-field or bear-pit,—only for 
their beauty and grandeur, and as a pro- 
tection for house and home-stead. And 
it is seldom that there is now any occa- 
sion for the mastiff to put forth his great 
strength. 

When the life-size picture from which 
this engraving is taken was painted, poor 
Empress got very tired-of sitting for it, 
but was always gentle and willing; and 
one could not help thinking admiringly, 
how noble it was, rather to submit quietly 
to inconvenience than to hurt anybody, 
for, if once roused, it would have been 
almost impossible to stop her anger. 

One of the kings who reigned soon 
after the Conquest, had a fierce lion in a 
den, into which an English mastiff was 
turned, in order to try which was bravest. 
The lion overcame the first dog, and 
killed him. A second one, and then ano- 
ther, were set singly upon him, and shared 
the same fate. But when the fourth was 
sent in, the exhausted lion refused to 
fight, and sullenly crouched in a corner, 
ener: aps from his assailant. There- 
upon the dog was taken off and the kin 
kept him in his palace, saying, he had 
proved himself a royal dog, and that four | 
mastiffs, in his mind, were a match for a | 


the writer of the book was wrong, for 
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lion. Many stories are told of their bold- 
ness and intelligence. 

The following is a true story. A man, 
who was a kind of farmer and animal 
doctor, lived about forty years ago in one 
of the southern counties, and was always 
accompanied on his business trips by a 
large mastiff;—for help, when attending 
to refractory pigs, for protection and com- 
pany at home and abroad ; as he travelled 
much (often on foot at night), lived alone, 
and was known to be well off. One even- 
ing a young woman, his niece, came to 
see him after a long absence. When she 
rose to leave, he requested her to sing 
one of her old songs. She would not do 
s0 ; but said it was too late, and went 
away. The old man, after she had gone a 
little while, smiled ; then opened a trap- 
door, and said :— 

“Captain, go bring her back.” 

Not many minutes had elapsed before 
she made her appearance again, looking 
rather pale, followed by the dog. 

“Beest thee come back?” said the uncle: 
“TI thought thee would. Now thou'lt sing, 
wo'n’t thee ?” 

She did her best, and then he let her 
go, with Captain for a glad and safe 
escort. The dog, according to his master’s 
orders, had overtaken her, and obli 
her to return, by growling threateningly 
when she tried to go on; but being gentle 
and quiet the other way. 

The story is told by an eye-witness, who 
was a relation of the old man. 

A landscape-painter had an English 
mastiff, who was ever at his side. More 
than once did his low growl] put his master 
on his guard when walking at night, 
especially in Italy. One night he thereby 
discovered three fellows who were in am- 
bush, under a small bridge, waiting to 
waylay travellers. The size of the dog, and 
the sound of cocking a pair of pistols 
(there were no revolvers in those days), 
kept them quiet, and they stayed where 
they were. 

This brave mastiff also did the most sig- 
nal services for his master while he was 
sketching in the Cam a near Rome, 
as he kept off the large herdsmen’s dogs, 
which sometimes are inconvenient to 
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strangers; and one day, when a fierce 
bull charged at him, the dog rushed at 
the enraged anitnal, and held it by the 
nose till his master was out of the enclo- 
sure ; when he let the bull go, and quickly 
followed his master. 


ANNIE DEANE. 
A TALE OF LENT AND EASTER. 


“cc QE here comes Annie; just in time,” 

said a neat, pleasant-looking woman, 
as she glanced at the clock, and, laying 
aside her work, rose from her seat, and 
stirred the fire. “ Well, dear, have you 
been to-day?” she continued, as 
Annie, a dark-eyed, rosy-cheeked child of 
ten, entered the clean, comfortable cottage, 
and ran to kiss her mother. 

“Yes, mother; I am at the top of my 
class, and governess says I am getting on 
with my sewing; and, oh, mother! Mr. 
Layton came into the school, and told us 
that, if we were good, we should go to 
the Vicarage to tea on Easter Monday 
and have some games; and the best girl 
in every class is to have a prize.” 

“Well to be you!” said her mother. 
“You ought to be good children, for I am 
sure Mr. Layton, and the ladies too, are 
very kind to you. When I was a little 
girl we had to be good without prizes. 
No, don’t take your bonnet off yet, Annie ; 
you shall take father’s tea first.” 

“Well, mother,” continued the little 
girl, as she again tied her bonnet-strings, 
“I mean to try hard for the prize, for I 
want to get into the first class ; and some 
of the girls are so stupid, 1 am sure I can 
learn r than they can, if I put my 
head to it.” 

“J shall be sorry there is a prize if it 
makes my little girl either proud or en- 
vious,” said her mother. “If you can 
learn faster than others it is God’s gift, 
Annie, and nothing to be proud of, only 
very thankful, dear,” she added, as the 
little girl blushed at her mother’s reproof. 
“Bat did Mr. Layton tell you nothing 
else 7” 

“Oh, yes, mother; a great deal about 
Lent. He said——” 
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“Well, Annie, you shall tell me pre- 
sently, for father’s tea is ready.” 

Annie made the best of her way through 
the busy streets, and soon reached the 
factory where her father worked. 

“Bless thee, my little lass,” he said; 
“T shall be glad of my tea, for I am down- 
right thirsty. Now run home, and don’t 
keep mother waiting.” 

She quickly retraced her steps through 
the busy streets, and down the narrow 
lane ; for her home was on the outskirts 
of thetown. But Annie's wanderings were 
not yet over. 

“ T have been thinking,” said Mrs. Deane, 
as Annie came in again, “you may go 
and sit an hour with Lizzie Perkins. Poor 
little thing! it’s dull work for her all 
by herself. Here, I have put two cakes 
in the basket—one for each—and some 
bread and butter ; and in the paper you 
will find a bit of tea and sugar, and you 
can make it for her comfortable. A quar- 
ter to five,” added Mrs. Deane, again glanc- 
ing at the clock. “Be in, dear, by a few 


‘minutes after six—against father comes 


home.” 

“Thank you, mother; yes, I will. Poor 
Lizzie! I wish she could come back to 
school again,” said the little girl, quickly 
taking up the basket. “Goodbye, mother.” 

Up the lane, and half down one street, 
into a narrow court, where, eveu in sum- 
mer-time, no trees, no flowers, save a few 
in the cottage-windows, scarcely a blade 
of grass, was to be seen, though it bore 
the name of “‘ The Paddock ;” for a pad- 
dock it once had been, and old inhabit- 
ants could remember the time when 
apple-blossoms, pink and white, bloomed 
there—when merry children had played 
among the trees—bhad listened to the 
song of birds, and found white violets 
on its moss-covered banks. But now 
how changed! Poverty-stricken ragheeran 
crowded together, almost shutting out the 
blue sky ; yet even here some houses were 
neat and with an air of comfort, as the 
fire gleamed cosy and bright through 
geraniums and roses that curtained the 
well-cleaned windows: but others, with 
broken windows patched with paper or 
rag, with no bright fire, no fragrant 
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Annie Deane’s visit to Lizzie. 


flowers, and, if habe entered the house, 
no sign of cleanliness nor comfort: and 
it was to one of these comfortless dwell- 
ings, so different to her own home, that 
Annie bent her steps. She entered without 
knocking, for she knew that she would 
find Lizzic there and alone. 

Poor little Lizzie! Hers was, indeed, 
what men call “a hard lot.” Five years ago 
her sister had died a terrible death. 
She worked in one of the mills full of 
great whirring wheels, and, alas! one 
bright summer's day, when she had left 
home, full of health and spirits, her dress 


caught in one of those wheels ; one fearful 
moment she was whirled among the ma- 
chinery —the next the strong, merry girl 
lay a mangled corpse. In those five years 
her father and two brothers had died of 
consumption ; and with the same disease 
little Lizzie was fow wasting away. There 
she rays for the most acne and 
untended, except when Mr. Layton, or 
some kindly neighbour, came in; for, 
since her husband’s death, her mother 
had been obliged to seek work in the 
mill, and her only surviving sister was 
in service. There she lay day after day, 
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faint and thirsting, often in pain and 
alone. Poor little Lizzie! hers did indeed 
seem a hard lot; and yet she was a very 
happy child. One grief she had; every 

iction seemed only to harden her mo- 
ther’s heart, instead of drawing 
her nearer to God. Morning after 
morning she would rise from her 
prayerless bed to go about her 
unblest labour, and things seemed 
to go wrong with her, and her lot 
in life to be very hard to bear, for, 
ah! she had not yet learnt to cast 
all her care upon God. 

But Annie has entered the cot- 
tage, and has said, “ Only me, 
Lizzie,” in answer to the feeble 
inquiry, “ Who is there?’”’ She 
glanced at the kitchen-grate, where 
there was no fire, as she turned 
towards the rotten, creaking stairs 
that led to Lizzie’s room. There 
seemed but little comfort there. 
In the grate only a few half-dying 
embers ; on one side of the room 
a bed with scanty covering, a 
chair, a tumble-down stool, a box, 
on which, beside the suffering 
child, lay a piece of bread and a 
cup of cold tea: yet it was with 
a brigbt smile and cheerful voice 
that Lizzie welcomed her little 
friend. 

“ Mother said I might come and 
have my tea with you,” said Annie, 
after a kiss and a “No better, 
thank you,” from Lizzie. “ Won't 
that be nice? Shall I knock up 
the fire a bit, and boil the kettle?” 

“ Please not much, Annie; the 
coal does burn away so. Mrs. Tur- 
ner over the way would boil the kettle 
for us.” 

So thither Annie ran, and ina few minutes 
she had returned, reached the tea-things, 
and produced her treasures—the tea and 
sugar, the bread and butter, and the nice 
newly-baked cakes. 

“ How good of Mrs. Deane! Thank you 
very much,” said Lizzie, as Annie propped 
her up with the pillows, and wrapped her 
shaw! round her. . 

The two little friends enjoyed their tea, 
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while Annie chatted merrily, and told her 
all the school news; how Mary Morris 
had got up in the class, and Jane Barker 
had been punished for inattention. But 
Lizzie said it was “not fair to tell tales 


Easter Monday at the Rectory. 


out of school:” and about the prize, and 
the Easter treat, and the pleasant walk 
they were looking forward to, for on 
next day, if it was fine, their governess 
had promised to take them “ primrosing” 
to Wycherley Wood. “And I will bring 
you such a bunch, Lizzie, and some roots, 
if I may get them,” continued Annie. 
“How I wish you were strong and well 
again! Are you not very lonely, being 
here all by yourself ?” 

“Sometimes,” said the little girl, “ when 
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I forget. But I like to lie and think of 
God. Annie, I don’t think I shall ever 
be well again.” 

“Oh, Lizzie, don’t talk so. You'll lose 
your cough when the warm weather comes,” 
said Annie, her eyes filling with tears. 

“No, Annie, I shall not; I feel that I 
am dying. You'll come and see mother 
sometimes when I’m gone ; won't you ?” 

“Oh, please don’t talk so. I can’t bear 
: Lizzie; you are too young yet to 

ie.” 

“ Dear Annie, don’t cry. It is so happy 
to think of being with the Lord for ever ; 
and, perhaps, if I were to get better, I 
might grow naughty, and not love God 
as much as [ do now.” 

“Qh, Lizzie; I can't think how you 
bear it! Iam sure I never could. To lie 
there in pain all day long, and to think 
you will die, and never be well again!” 

“Dear Annie, you know when God 
sends us pain and suffering He helps us 
to bear it; and it does not seem hard 
when we think of all our Lord Jesus 
Christ suffered for us. I thought the 
Gospel yesterday was so beautiful. Our 
blessed Lord knew all that was coming 
upon Him, and yet He loved us so much 
that He was ready to bear all for us; 
and it made me so unhappy to think how 
often I have been naughty, and that every 
wrong thing that I have done added to 
His sufferings.” 

“Mr. Layton said that, Lizzie, to-day, 
when he was talking to us about Lent. 
You know the day after to-morrow is 
Ash-Wednesday ; and he told us that we 
must try to think what are our greatest 
faults, and by God's help strive against 
them. I wonder what my greatest fault 
is,” she added, thoughtfully. “But there 
is six o'clock striking; and I promised 
mother I would be in by a few minutes 
past. So good night, Lizzie dear. I hope 
you'll soon be better.” 

Lizzie smiled and shook her head, as her 
friend went softly downstairs. The even- 
5 Rel now getting dark, for it was but 
February. But it was a well-known road 
to Annie; on she went, and was now 
nearly at the end of the street, when 
suddenly, with a piercing scream, she fell. 
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She had trodden on some orange-peel, 
thrown carelessly upon the pavement. 
A crowd soon gathered round, for men, 
and boys, and girls, were just returning 
from the mills. They tried to raise her ; 
but a low moan from the half-unconscious 
child made them stop and gather round her. 
“ Poor little thing! I’m afraid her leg’s 
broke. Why, it’s William Deane’s little 
lass! It will be a sore handful for him, 
poor fellow!” exclaimed a tall, middle- 


aged man, with a kindly expression of | 


countenance. “ Ask Mr. Smith here, Jim, 
to lend us a shutter, and then run for the 
doctor ; and, Mary, go to Mrs. Deane, and 
tell her—gently, you know—and get the 
mattrass ready: she'll lie better there 
than on the bed. Stand off, you boys! 
Lend a hand, Jack! Now, gently! Poor 
little soul! How my missis would be cut 
up if it were one of our young ones !” 

Gently, and with almost a woman's 
tenderness, the two men laid the little 
sufferer upon the shutter, and slowly and 
steadily, that they might not shake her, 
they bore her to her home. 

Poor Mrs. Deane! it was a heavy trial : 
but she knew where to look for strength. 
With Mary’s help all was ready for Annie's 
comfort when the men bore in their pre- 
cious burden; and, though many and 
kindly were the expressions of deep sym- 
pathy and the offers of help—and who 
so ready to help one another in the time 
of need as the poor ?—it was her hand 
that held Annie’s whilst the doctor was 
setting the limb; her voice that strength- 
ened hoe child in her suffering: for all 
was over, and Annie had fallen into a 
restless, feverish sleep, before her father, 
who had been working overtime, came in. 

Poor child! she thought it was very 
hard that she should have to suffer so 
much, and just, too, when she was going 
to try for the 
“ primrosing.” her life she had been 
strong and well, and now she did not try 
to bear the pain patiently. She was fret- 
ful and cross, and seemed to think she 
had a right to be so. And thinking so 
much of her own sufferings made her 
selfish. She forgot that her mother must 
be tired when she had been hard at work 


pare and wanted to go 


all day, and sitting up with her at night, 
e 


and she gave way to her distress, instead 
of trying, for her mother’s sake, to check 
it, and sometimes she would say, quite 
pettishly, “I can’t lie still, mother. You 
don’t think how bad it is.” 

Sometimes the tears would come into 
her mother’s eyes, as she would say, 
“My darling, I would gladly bear it for 
you, if I could.” And then she would 
gently talk to her of our blessed Lord's 
sufferings, and would tell her that God 
sends us troubles, not because He does 
not love us, but because He does, and 
that we must trust Him, for He is our 
Father—our loving Father—and knows 
what is best for us. And then she would 
kneel down and pray that Annie might 
bear her pain patiently, because it was 
God's will And sometimes Annie would 
try, and would say a little prayer when 
she felt getting cross; but soon she felt 
cross again, for, indeed, the pain was 

, and she was but a little child. 

Her schoolfellows did not forget her, 
but brought a beautiful bunch of prim- 
roses. And they had gathered some fur 
Lizzie also ; and when she was better they 
would often try to amuse her—tell her all 
the school news, or read some pretty story. 

And Mr. Layton did not forget her? 
When he came into the school on Ash- 
Wednesday morning, he heard of her 
sad accident, and, immediately after the 
service, went to see her, ana took her 
some oranges, for he thought she would 
be feverish and thirsty. He said he knew 
the pain was very hard to bear, for he had 
once broken his leg when he was a little 
boy ; and he talked to her as her mother 
had done, and told her she must try not 
to fret, for it would make her parents so 
unhappy, and she would grieve her hea- 
venly Father. He reminded her how 
patient Lizzie Perkins was, and she had 
fewer comforts than Annie; and he said 
that she must not let her mind dwell on 
the thought of losing the prize. God had 
other work for her to do now. 

The next day Mr. Layton came again, 
and brought Anniea picture of our blessed 
Lord bearing His cross, and told her to 
try to remember that her illness, and the 
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disappointment about the prize, was the 
cross God had now given her to bear, and 
that she must ask Him to help her to 
“take it up” and bear it willingly ; “and, 
perhaps, my child,” he said, “ it is to make 
you more patient that God has sent you 
this suffering, Do you remember my 
telling you on Monday,” he added, “ that 
Lent should be a special time of repent- 
ance; of sorrow at the thought of our sins ; 
of earnest strivings to do better; of thank- 
fulness for ourSaviour’s love; and that each 
one of you should chiefly strive earnestly 
against your besetting sin—that is, the 
sin to which you are most often and most 
easily tempted? And I think,” be con- 
tinued, “that your besetting sin just now 
is impatience and fretfulness, and you 
must try,God helping you, to watch against 
it; and though in many things you cannot 
now deny yourself, and perhaps even will 
require more indulgence than usual,though 
it 1s Lent ; yet if you do so watch, and for 
His sake check the impatient word or 
thought, you will be making a good use 
of this holy season, and trying to follow 
the example of our blessed Lord.” 

It would make my story too long were 
I to tell you of all the love and tenderness 
of her father and mother in those days of 
Annie’s weariness and pain ; of the kind- 
ness of her little school-fellows and of Mr. 
Layton; of his prayers for Annie, and 
the gentle words by which he tried to 
strengthen and guide her aright. Some 
advice he gave her I think would be 
good for us all. He said, “I think it 
would help you to be sorry, if you were 
every morning and evening during Lent 
to add the collect for Ash Wednesday to 
your prayers, as we shall do in church, 
and aise each day to read or repeat one 
of the seven Penitential Psalms ;” and he 
then gave her a paper with the Psalms 
arranged for every day :— 


SuNDAY Psalm xxzii. 
MonpDay . ; é » Cli. 
TUESDAY . ; ; » Vi. 
WEDNESDAY. . » XXXvill 
THURSDAY - ‘ >» exihii 
FRIDAY . ; ‘ gy MS 
SaTURDAY ° . ‘ »  CXXX. 
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I am glad to tell you that little Annie 
did pray to God to help her, and did try 
to be more patient ; and though it cost her 
many a8 struggle, and she often failed, she 
went on trying; and you know that all 
who ask God to help them, and try, are 
sure to grow better. And thinking about 
one fault, and striving against it, led her 
to remember others—proud thoughts, 
and selfish ways, and unkind words, that 
she had not thought about at the time; 
and when, after many weeks of suffering, 
it pleased God again to make her strong 
and well, though she could generally 
“learn what she put her head to,” and 
soon got into the first class, her school- 
fellows found that she was more ready, 
both in school and out, to give up her 
own way, and to help them, and less 
ready to laugh at them and call them 
“ stupid.” 

And did she.go to the school feast ? 
No; but she bore her disappointment 
bravely, and in the evening talked quite 
merrily to some of her school-fellows who 
came in to tell her all about it, and to 
bring what kind Mr. Layton had sent — 
some of the cake and, what Annie liked 
still more, a pretty story-book. 

Lizzie—dear, patient little Lizzie— 
lingered yet many weeks, all through the 
holy season of Lent, willing to stay, yet 
longing to depart, being day by day more 
conformed to the image of God's dear 
Son—day by day more full of love and 
oe for all around. The two little 
friends often talked of each other to their 
kind friend, Mr. Layton, and the thought 
of Lizzie’s patience helped Annie to be 
good. They longed to meet in once 
more upon earth; but it might not be. 
During Passion Week Lizzie grew rapidly 
worse, aud on Eastcr Even a violent fit 
of coughing came on, which broke a 
blood-vessel. A few hours she lay, almost 
unconscious, and fast sinking ; but, as 
the morning dawned into the glories of 
the Easter Day, for a moment conscious- 
ness returned, and with a smile full of 
the peace of God, she said, “ Kiss me, 
mother. So happy! With the Lord for 
ever!” And she was at rest. 

At rest! Happy child! No more lonely 
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hours; but with the Lord for ever! No 
more pain and eae ed more sorrow 
for sin, nor fear of falling. At rest in 
the bright Paradise of God ! 

It was a calm, sunshiny day when Lizzie's 
body was laid in the grave. Many of her 
school-fellows were there ; and poor Annie 
watched the funeral sadly from her bed- 
room window, which overlooked the church- 
yard. They could not help crying; for all 
dearly loved Lizzie; yet, as Mr. Layton 
read the Burial service, they felt that they 
must not grieve too much; that 
loved her far better than they could, and 
had taken her unto Himself; that she was 
for ever safe and happy—at rest in Para- 
dise —awaiting the glorious Easter morn- 
ing of the resurrection. 

H. MB. 


FUNERAL ON THE ICE. 


6 FUNERAL at sea is always im- 

ressive; but this evening, at 
ree clock, as ae gathered around 
the sad remains o r Scott, reposing 
under an Union Jick and read the buri 
service by the light of lanterns, the effect 
could not fail to awaken very serious 
feelings. 

“The greater part of the service was 
read on board: the body was then placed 
in a sledge, and drawn by the messmates 
of the deceased to a short distance from 
the ship, where a hole through the ice 
had been cut: it was then ‘committed to 
the deep,’ and the service completed. 
What a scene it was! I shall never forget 
it. The lonely ‘Fox’ almost buried in 
snow, completely isolated from the habit- 
able world: the colours balf-mast high, 
and bell mournfully tolling ; our little 
procession slowly marching over the rough 
surface of the frozen ice, guided by lan- 
terns and direction-posts, amid the dark 
and dreary depth of Arctic winter; the 
deathlike stillness, the intense cold and 
threatening as of a murky, overcast 
sky; and all this heightened by one of 
those strange lunar phenomena—a com- 
plete halo encircling the moon, through 
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which passed a horizontal band of pale 
light : above the moon appeared the seg- 
ments of two other halos, and there were 
also mock moons to the number of six. 
The misty atmosphere lent a very ghastly 
hue to this singular display, which lasted 
for rather more than an hour. 

“Poor Scott fell down a hatchway two 
days only before his death, which was 
occasioned by the injuries there received. 
He was a steady, serious man. A widow 
and family will mourn his loss. He was 
our engine-driver.” 

The peculiar state of the atmosphere 
in these northern regions causes many 
singular appearances in the heavens. When 
the moon shed its cold beams on this 
sorrowful scene, its appearance was such 
as is represented in the picture. You 
may have often seen a halo, or circle of 
light, round the moon. This is caused 
by the fleecy clouds which are floating in 
the air; the rays of the moon passing 
through the clouds are bent, and thus 
produce this beautiful appearance In. 
these northern where it is extremely 
cold, very small crystals of ice float in the 
place of clouds, and as the rays of the sun 
or moon pass through this frozen mist, 
the spectator sees not only a halo, but 
also images of the sun or moon on the 
halo, at equal distances from each other. 
So you have sometimes seen the image of 
the sun ina lake. The rays are bent, and 
then produce to the eye an ap ce or 
image like the sun or moon. the same 
way a rainbow is formed by the reflected 
rays of the sun from drops of falling rain. 
We see a rainbow when we stand between 
the sun and the rain, but we see the halos 
and mock moons when the frozen mist is 
between us and the moon. 

These singular appearances may we 
remind us eve Psalmist’s words: © The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

Voyage of the * Foz" in the Arctic Seas. 


Wuey alone, your thoughts ; 
When in the family, guard your temper ; 
When in company, guard your words. 
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THE HORNED WOMEN OF 
THE EAST. 


Most of our young friends have read in 

their Bibles about Mount Lebanon 
and its cedars. The people who live in 
these mountains are called Druses ; and 
the Druse women, even at the present day, 
wear horns upon their foreheads. These 
horns are of beautiful workmanship, and 
are generally made of tortoise-shell inlaid 
with silver. They are about thirteen inches 
in length, and are tied on the forehead by 
a band or belt. When a woman goes out 
of the house, she puts on a veil; this veil 
is drawn over the head and falls across the 
horn, as is shown in the picture. 

If the person wearing the horn holds 
up her head, the horn is very much raised. 
This shows pride. But when the head is 
cast down, then the horn is also lowered, 
and this is a token of humility. The ex- 
alted horn, the stiff neck, are an abomi- 
nation in God’s sight. The humble and 
lowly are His delight. 

The horn is frequently spoken of in the 
Bible. As a sign of Pride it is spoken of 
in Psalm lxxv. 4,5: “I said unto the fools, 
Deal not foolishly: and to the wicked, 
Lift not up the horn. Lift not up your 
horn on high: 8 not with a stiff neck.” 

As a sign of Humility it is spoken of 
in Job, xvi. 15: “I have sewed sackcloth 
aber my skin, and defiled my Aorn in the 

ust.” 


LITTLE MARK. 
(Concluded from paye 36.) 


je lost no time in arousing his father 

and mother, and they were soon 
hanging over Mark in horror and grief. 

“Run quick for Mr. Ellis,” said r 
Taylor, as soon as he had carried his little 
boy into the house. The mother dared 
not undress him before the doctor came. 
The poor child moaned continually, which 
was the only sign of life in him. 

Jem petiimied looking ashy pale, followed 
by the doctor, who, when he had examined 
the little boy, shook his head, and said 
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he feared there was some internal injury. 
Mrs. Taylor then removed his clothes, and 
put on his little night-dress. In doing so, 
an apple rolled on to the floor from one of 
his pockets. “My boy, my boy!” almost 
screamed the poor mother, when the 
pockets were discovered to be full. In 
one moment the severe affliction seemed 
to be doubled. All day long little Mark 
lay in the same state. Everything that 
could be done was done for him. Jem was 
questioned, but he pretended to know 
nothing about what had happened. The 
news of the accident soon spread over the 
village, and Mr. Young came down to hear 
all about it. Taylor soon told him the 
part that was hardest to bear. 

“IT never knew my little boy to tell a lie, 
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sir. He must have been bad indeed to 
have deceived us all so.” 

“The apples ought to be sent to their 
owner cnioedintal ; said Mr. Young. 
“ Where can they have come from?” 

“ They look like those on Mr. Lubbock's 
trees,” said Taylor. “I'll send James 
down with them.” 

He put the apples into a basket, and 
told Jem to carry them down to Mr. Lub- 
bock’s. He quite trembled as he went 
along, and once or twice he nearly fell. 
When Mr. Lubbock saw the apples he said 
they were his own. Jem gave his account 
of Mark’s accident. The gentleman did 
not suspect James,— he thought that. his 
pale face and hesitating manner were 
caused by his fear about his brother's state. 
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“Then your brother has been stealing 
them,” said Mr. Lubbock. “ I would sooner 
have lost all my fruit than have known 
that that boy was found out in stealing.” 

Jem returned home, he saw nothing of 
Sam, the coward kept out of the way. 
Jem felt as if his heart would burst all 
day. He was terrified when he looked at 
his little brother: he looked so white, and 
did not speak or move, except now and 
then his head rolled from one side to the 
other, and he made a little moaning noise. 
The doctor said he was in great danger, as 
he feared his brain was severely injured. 
In the evening Mr. Young came down 
es He was standing over little Mark 
when the child opened his large blue eyes, 
and looked at him. The clergyman turned 
when the eyes closed again. “There was 
no guilt in that look,” he thought. His 
eyes fell on James's face appearing at the 
door. To one long accustomed to study 
the boys’ character, there was a contrast 
which perhaps no one else might have 
seen, but the evidence was all against 
Mark, and Mr. Young reproached himself 
for thinking unjustly of James. When the 

left James went to open the 
gate for him. The moment Mr. Youn 
was out of sight Sam Jones appeared, an 
beckoned to James. 
ou told?” said Sam. 


It happened that Mr. Young had left 
something in the Taylors’ house, and was 
returning to fetch it unnoticed by the 
boys. Their looks did not escape him, 
though he could not hear their words, 
and fresh suspicion arose in his mind. 
He went home to think and pray over 
the foe subject. All night the mother 
sat ide Mark’s bed: he had a great 
deal of fever, and tossed about, but only 
now and then murmuring a few in- 
coherent words. About two o'clock he 
looked up, and said, “Mother, what are 
you doing? Where did Jem go?” His 
words became confused again, and the 
same restless tossing about continued until 
morning. Morning came, and Mr. Young 
was there almost as soon as the doctor. 
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“ Has he spoken?” said the clergyman 
eagerly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mra Taylor, and she 
repeated Mark's words. 

. Young did not answer, but went to- 
wards the bed: he stoo down over 
little Mark, and took hold of his hand,— 

“‘ Mark,” he said. 

Mark only moved his head. 

“ Mark, my boy, look at me.” 

His eyes opened: there was the same 
open, innocent look. 

“ Did you take the apples, Mark ?” 

There was no rush of colour to his face 
—no look of guilt, but no answer. The 
doctor desired that no more questions 
should be asked him. Jem was in an 
agony—he was leaning inst his own 
bed, choked with grief and fear. Fear of 
Sam kept strong mastery over his relent- 
ing heart. He felt at times,— 

“T must tell, or my heart will burst; 
but I dare not.” 

Presently Mark called out, “Jem!” 

Jem started, and went to the bed-side. 

“Jem, are you back? Where did 
you go?” 

All the family were standing round the 
bed. The hot sun was kept out by a 
large sheet covering the window. Jem 
turned away his face to hide it, but said 
nothing: the sick boy grew restless when 
no answer came to the question. The 
heavy drowsiness came over again, and alk 
was still as before. Mr. Young called Jem 
into the next room, and shut the door 
upon himself and James alone. 

“ James,” he said, with a searching look, 
“if you know anything about this, I charge 
you to tell me.” 

This only strengthened Jem’s fears, and 
he did not speak. 

“James, will you break your mother’s 
heart, and deprive her of the only comfort 
she could have in this dreadful sorrow ? 
If you know that little Mark is innocent, 
speak before he dies.” 

James now sank on the floor, and, 
bursting into tears, he confessed all. Mr. 
Young left him sobbing bitterly and 
writhing in agony, and went back to for 
Mra. Taylor. She was rocking herself to 
and fro in little Mark’s room, refusing to 
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be comforted. Mr. Young came forward, 
and said,— 

“Thank God, Mrs. Taylor, little Mark is 
innocent.” 

She started up and said,— 

“O sir, what do you mean ?” 

Mr. Young explained what he had found 
out: she almost flew to her child. “My 
boy! my boy!” she cried; and passion- 
ately kissed the little hands and forehead. 
The heaviest burden of her grief seemed 
removed, and the father and mother pre- 

red to meet the stroke with patience. 

ittle Mark died that evening. There was 
no leave-taking—the drowsiness had be- 
come heavier, and he seemed to sink away 
into a sound sleep ; but the breathing be- 
came quieter, and the last breath seemed 
drawn without pain. Once during that 
afternoon he had opened his eyes, and 
looked at his mother ; but “so strangely,” 
she said, “ It was not an earthly look. He 
kept on looking and looking at me, and 
when I kissed him, he smiled. Oh! such 
a smnile, it was just like an angel’s:” and 
the poor woman wept afresh. Many of 
the schoolboys came, in twos and threes, 
to look at little Mark. He lay white and 
still, and the smile not quite gone. Many 
cottage flowers were brought and laid 
about him ; and one boy put a white rose 
in his little hand. It was a bright, beau- 
tiful day when little Mark was buried. 
Poor James sobbed so violently at the 
grave, that his father had to put his arm 
round him to keep him up. When the 
earth was thrown in upon the coffin, and 
the dull, heavy sound of its fall was heard, 
Jem turned round, as if he could sustain 
the agony of his feelings no longer,—he 
fainted away, and was carried home. Poor 
James was laid on his own bed in the 
room in which little Mark had died. 
Everything in the room brought back to 
his mind all that had ;——he buried 
his face in his pillow, and wept till he was 
ue worn out, and fell into a troubled, 
everish sleep. The next morning Mr. 
Young called; Jem was not up, his head 
ached, and his mother bade him keep in 
bed. After talking a little while the poor 
sorrowing mother and the clergyman went 
up-stairs to see James. Now that Mr. 
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Young knew all, Jem was not afraid to 
see him ; indeed, he was glad to hear the 
well-known step ; but he was not prepared 
to see the grave and stern look that was 
in the clergyman’s eyes. 

“Do you know what I am come for, 
James?’ 

James whispered, “No, sir.” 

“T am come to speak to you about your 
great sin. I want Pte to be frightened at 
it. I know you feel dear little Mark's 
death deeply.” 

The convulsive sob rose at mention of 
his brother, but it stayed in a lump in 
poor James's throat. 

“Oh, sir,” he gasped, “I am, indeed 
Tam!” 

The rest was a burst of bitter tears. 

“Of course you are sorry that your 
brother is deat (I speak severely, James, 
because I want you to feel it all); but, 
James, are you sorry that you have dis- 
obeyed God—that His eye is turned upon 
you in anger? I want you to be frightened 
at your sin. Many boys do the same 
wicked thing that you have done, and they 
never repent, because nothing happens to 
frighten them. The consequences of your 
sin are not of so much importance as the 
sin itself. God took dear little Mark away 
from a wicked world. He might have 
taken him away at this time in another 
way if all this had not happened; but if 
God chose to take him through your sin, 
as it were, is it not to make you think of 
het and to repent, and grieve before 


Mr. Young talked a long time with Jem; 
not only that morning, but very often 
afterwards; and James was sorry. He used 
to go alone into his bed-room and confess 
his sin, not only the sin of stealing the 
apples, but all his sins. His deceitfulrices 
the bad words he used to say, his langhing 
in church, his rudeness to his mother, his 
idleness, his short and careless prayers,— 
yes, and all the time he was humble, though 

e was growing a better ba One even- 
ing, when Mr. Young was talking to him in 
his study at the Rectory, he said,— 

“James, would you not be very happy 
if you felt God had quite forgiven you ! 

“Oh, yes, I should, sir!” said James. 
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“ James,” continued the clergyman, “you 
must pray for faith to believe that the 
blood of Jesus Christ can wash away all 
sin. Try, my dear boy, to give your whole 
heart to Him; think of Him on the cross 
dying for you; and be sure that He will 
forgive you if you seek Him truly.” 

ames was soon after this confirmed, and 
then admitted to the Lord’s table. It was 
the evening after his first Communion 
that he stood, as he often did, by his little 
brother’s grave. 
sunset, banks of golden clouds, tipped with 
crimson, floated in the west. James looked 
up from the little grave to that glorious 
sight, and felt, that far away in a bright 
land was the bright home of little Mark ; 
and he prayed, as he looked up, that he 
might some day join his angel brother 
there. 


As for Sam, he kept out of Jcm’s way. 
Not long after, he left the village with his 
parents. He had not repented then, and 
perhaps he never did. ere are wicked 
men in the world, most likely they were 
wicked boys, and, ah! what will their 
end be? 


THE HERON. 


Heron was at one time a very com- 

mon bird in England, but owisg to 

the draining of swamps, which has become 

so general, the Heron is not so well known 

now as formerly. There are some places, 

however, where Herons are still very 
numerous. 

The Heron is not unlike the aa in 
its general appearance (see p. 41); and its 
food i8 giao the mee It feeds chiefly 
on fish and reptiles, but it will often 
swallow a mouse or even a water-rat, if it 
can catch them. 

The long beak of the Heron is sharp and 
pointed like a dagger, and the bird can use 
it as a weapon of defence. 

The beak of the Heron set upon a stick, 
is used as a r by some savage tribes. 


The Heron builds its nest in the loftiest 
place it can find, on the top of some high 
tree ; or, if near the coast, in some cleft 
of the rocks. 


There was a splendid |- 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


SOME of our readers, whose homes are 

distant from the sea-coast, have pro- 
bably never seen a lighthouse, and have 
but a very faint idea of its immense ser- 
vice to “those who go down to the sea in 
ships, and do business in great waters.” 
In the dark night, but for its guidance, the 
sailor would be quite at a loss to know how 
to steer his course so as to avoid the rocks 
and sands, and to reach “ the haven where 
he would be.” 

We have given a sketch of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse in a storm. It is built upon a 
rock in the sea, not far from Plymouth, at 
a distance of about twelve miles from the ' 
shore, and the light is visible for thirteen 
miles on every side. Though several for- 
mer buildings on the same rock have been 
washed away, this lighthouse has stood the 
tempest’s fury for more than one hundred 


years. 

Upon a lighthouse off the coast of Corn- 
wall is engraved this instructive motto :— 
“To GIVE LIGHT, AND TO SAVE LIFE.” 


Beetling above the rocky shore, 
Where loud the eddying surges roar, 
Behold the LicutHovss raises high 
Its glowing beacon to the sky. 
Imbedded deep within the rocks, 
The tempest’s rage it ever mocks; 
And speaks to all upon the wave, 

“ Light I impart, and life I save !"’ 


Hail, friendly Lighthouse! many a bark, 
Drifting upon the ocean dark, 

Has seen with joy thy gleams of light 
Break forth upon the starless night; 
And many a sailor on the wave, 

When yawn'd beneath a watery grave, 
With hope revived has seen thy rays, 
And, rescued, lives to speak thy praise. 


Here, Christian, stay awhile to view 
The Gospel's emblem, bright and true: 
Built on the everlasting Rock, 

It stands unmoved by every shock ; 
The raging tempest only proves 

That truth's firm pillar never moves! 
From age to age its heavenly light 
Dispels the gloom of hopeless night. 


Oh you, that know the glorious sight, 
That changed your darkness into light, 


That brought immortal life, and gave 
Triumphant hope beyond the grave, 
Think of the millions everywhere 
Plunged in the gulf of dark despair! 
With none to help them, none to save; 
They sink unpitied to the grave. 


Children of light, awake, awake! 
Arise! and vigorous efforts make: 
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“THE WHITE FLOWER” OF THE 
PRAIRIE. 


A CANADIAN TALE. 


Little efforts work gre it actions ; 
ne in our childhood taught, 
Mould the spirit of that temper 
Whereby glorious deeds aro wrought. 


Fak away in the wilds of Canada—in 
that great western land beyond the 
sea—there dwelt, mary years ago, an old 
man with his little grandchild. It was a 
strange, wild place for an Englishman's 
home; perhaps never trodden before ex- 
cept by the wild beasts of the neighbouring 
forest, or the foot of the Red Indian. The 
little wigwam, or log-built hut, stood on 
a flat, sandy p'ain, which stretched out 
on one side as far as the eye could reach. 
To the north rose a high range of bare 
and rocky mountains, covered with snow 
more than half the year ; while southward 
lay the beautiful lake Ontario, with its 
ocean-like expanse of calm blue water. 

For six long years had old John Austin 
lived in that great solitude, with only his 
little granddaughter and one faithful Indian 
servant. 

It may seem strange that he should 
thus leave the world; but to explain it 
we must take a glance at his past life. 
His father was a shipwright of the seaport 
town of Scarborough; and John being 
one of a large family was early obliged to 
do something to earn his own living. 
From his very boyhood he had always a 
strong wish to go to foreign lands, and, 
when quite a child, his great delight was 
to linger for hours listening to the won- 
derful stories which the sailors in the 
harbour would tell of other countries. 
When he was about fourteen, more than 
sixty years before the beginning of this 
present story, it happened that the cap- 
tain of a Dutch vessel, which had been 
driven into port by stormy weather, took 
a great fancy to the bright, intelligent lad, 
who seemed so eager to gain information. 
After making some inquiries about him, 
the good-natured captain offered to take 
him on his next voyage to Canada, adding 
that, as he had some cousins employed in 
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trading for furs at Quebec, he might 


perhaps find a place in their business. 

John was half wild with delight at this 
bright prospect of change and adventure, 
aad easily obtained his father’s consent 
to the plan. He felt some touch of sad- 
ness on parting with his family ; but youth 
soon shakes off sorrow, and as he kissed 
away his mother’s tears he promised her 
that he would soon come bome again with 
wonderful treasures from the Red Indians, 
and his pockets full of money, ao that 
“she should live like a lady all the rest 
of her life.” 

It is well that the future is hidden from 
us; for how bitter would have been that 
parting, had the mother and son known 
that they should never meet again on 
ov hi ld opened 

at a strange, new world o 

before the boy’s wondering eyes in that 

leasant voyage across the broad Atlantic ! 

he sea-gulls and unknown birds, some 
of which would rest at times on the mast 
of the ship, as though weary of their Jon 
flight ; the shoals of various fish, of 
kinds and shapes, ape rs the clear blue 
water; and, above all, the great icebergs 
sometimes seen floating down from the 
Arctic seas —all these wonders, and many 
more, filled with delight the soul of the 

oung traveller. Through the Gulf of St. 

wrence, and up that great river, with 

its wild, rocky shores, the vessel at length 
reached Quebec. There the captain's in- 
troduction soon obtained for young Austin 
a place in the house of the brothers Van 
Eck, Dutch merchants, who traded for 
furs with the Indians. 

Time passed on. Amid the routine of 
daily life in an office, very different from 
his early dreams, the boy became a man, 
having won golden opiions from his 
employers by his steadiness and industry. 

hen he was placed in a position more 
suited to his tastes, being sent on long 
journeys amongst the Red Indian tribes 
by the Swan River and Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to exchange knives, glass beada, 
gay clothing, and other trifles of the 
civilised world, for the valuable furs of 
the stoat, the silver fox, the beaver, the 
minks, the squirrel, the marten, the sea- 
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otter, and many other animals. It was 
a wild, adventurous life for the trader, 
who, leaving Quebec at the proper season, 
would sail up the rivers in a canoe, meet 
the Indians on the hunting-grounds, and 
stay amongst them, perhaps for months, 
holding a kind of fair, until he had ob- 
tained as many furs as he could c in 
exchange for the things he had brought. 

Thus the years wore away, and found 
John Austin a perous man, happily 
married, and with one daughter fast grow- 
ing into womanhood, the pride of his 
heart, and the comfort of his advancing 

. A little later, and the fair young 
girl had left her father’s fire-side to 
become the sunshine of another home. 
Robert Leslie, her husband, was a young 
gail full of talent and energy, who 

recently settled at Quebec. All were 
full of hope and happiness when, one 
bright morning in the middle of May — 
the beginning of the Canadian summer— 
the robust old man took leave of his wife, 
and daughter, and little smiling grand- 
children, to make his usual expedition 
westward amongst the Indians. Little 
did he foresce the utter desolation which 
would await him on bis return. 

It was the summer of 1832—that ter- 
rible year when the cholera, after sweeping 
through Europe like a destroying angel 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and carrie 
its fearful mission of disease and death 
to the Western world. Quebec was soon 
laid waste; and who can tell the horrors 
of a plague-stricken city ? 

It was a fearful time. Every house 
was full of mourning, and those who still 
went sadly about their daily work almost 
trembled at their own shadows, pursued 
by the dreadful thought, “Whose turn 
will come next?” Youth and strength, 
childhood and old age—all fell victims 
to the unseen pestilence. 

Autamn was far advanced, and the 
cholera seemed almost to have spent its 
violence, when John Austin returned to 
his home. Sad, indeed, was the welcome 
that awaited him. The old house where 
he had spent so many happy hours was 
silent and deserted ; and it was from the 
lips of a stranger that he first learnt the 
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greatness of his loss. All his loved ones 
were gone —all dead, but one grandchild, 
Mary, the eldest, a delicate little girl of 
six years old, who, by some wonderful 
providence, had been spared when all the 
rest were taken. Can we wonder that 
the old man, heart-broken and weary of 
life, should shun the scene of his mis- 
fortune, and turn away from the busy 
haunts of men, to seek for rest in the 
vast solitude of the Indian wilds? In 
the hour of affliction and trouble his 
thoughts may at first have wandered back 
to his native land and the home of his 
childhood ; but there, alas! he well knew 
that nothing but sorrow and disappoint- 
ment would meet him. His parents were 
long since dead—his brothers and sisters 
scattered far and wide—and probably his 
very name would be forgotten by every- 
one else. 

Thus it was that the old man had come 
to settle down in the little wooden hut 
near the waters of the great Lake Ontario. 
His Indian servant, Chiabo, who had been 
his faithful companion in many a trading 
expedition of happier days, attended to 
the little farm, sowed and reaped the 
small plots of maize, buck-wheat, and 
hemp, and cultivated the few fruits and 
vegetables which satisfied his master's 
wants. As for firewood—a very needful 
article in that cold country—it was sig ae 
abundantly from the neighbouring forest, 
where the sap of the sugar-maple provided 
sugar; while the deer, the hare, and other 
wild creatures of the forest, and the fresh- 
water herring, the salmon, and trout from 
the lake, gave constant variety of food. 

Amid the change of life and scene, old 
Austin found his spirits revive, and felt 
stronger to bear his troubles; while his 
little orphan grandchild, who at first had 
seemed his only tie to earth, became 
dearer to him every day. It seemed 
almost as if she were his own little Ma 
of former days restored to him, and, thoug 
the thought would call up all the bitter 
regrets of the past, still, in time, it softened 
the memory of them. 

In that strange, solitary life, the old 
man and the child were all in all to each 
other, and many a happy hour they spent 
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together by the bright wood-fire in the 
cold, winter months, when all the country 
round was covered with a thick mantle 
of snow, or beneath the spreading forest- 
trees in the short Canadian summer. 

Thus Mary’s early years were spent ; 
and in the wild, joyous freedom of her 
life, she learnt to delight in the objects 
of nature around her, and to love the 
birds and wild creatures of the forest as 
her playfellows and companions. She 
knew where the earliest flowers grew — 
their names and useful qualities. She 
could tell each bird by its note —each 
nest by the eggs—and would wander fear- 
lessly alone for hours, to come home laden 
with treasures—bright insects, gay blos- 
soms, and an endless variety of things to 
Bde amusement for the evening. She 

ad been taught to read by her grand- 
father, and almost her only book was his 
Bible, given to him by his mother as a 
parting gift when he left his home in Scar- 

orough, so many, many years before. 

A gentle, thoughtful girl was Mary Leslie, 
and she was never weary of reading the 
precious Book, so wonderfully suited to 
the simplest child, and yet beyond the 
deepest wisdom of the philosopher. Far 
removed as she was from the bustle and 
excitement of our common life, the Scrip- 
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ture narratives and characters had for her 
a reality and vividness which we can 
hardly imagine. She seemed to live 
amongst them. In her lonely walks she 
would picture to herself the finding of the 
child Moses in his cradle of bulrushes; 
David, the shepherd boy, tending his 
father’s flock in the wilderness ; the young 
Samuel, living in the Temple, to serve 
God night and day ; and Daniel, cast into |! 
the lions’ den, until they all seemed like 
old, familiar friends. Above all, she loved 
to read and dwell upon the life of Jesus ; 
and, when she learnt of those who, like 
the martyr Stephen, had gladly suffered 
rsecution, and even death, for His 
Nance sake, she would exclaim, with a 
trembling voice, while her eyes filled with 
tears, “What can I do for the glory of 
God? If I could only be like Stephen !” 

Then her grandfather would talk to her, 
sadly, yet earnestly :— 

“God only knows what is in store for 
you, my darling child ; but remember that 
all such wishes are written in heaven, and 
bear witness against us when we seek our 
own pleasure and ease. Try to live like 
Stephen, in the Saviour’s love and to His 
honour, and leave the rest to Him in 
patience and faith.” 

(To be continued.) 


LILIAN EARNSCLIFFES DREAM. 


LtetAN was a little girl of ten or eleven 

years old. She lived in a pretty 
village, where she had many friends, and 
had a very kind mother, and 4 brother 
and sister of whom she was very fond, and 
who dearly loved her. What a happy 
little girl! Yet our Lilian’s life was not 
quite such a sunshiny one as you would 
suppose from all this, for Lilian was an 
invalid! She was not ill, as you were, 
little reader, when you had the measles, 
or the scarlet-fever, and were so very 
miserable for some days or weeks, followed 
by the time when you were getting better ; 
and your mother seemed to have nothing 
to do but sit by your bed, or rock you on 
her knee; and your father brought you 
pretty things from town; and aunties 


wrote letters to the little sick child, or 
sent toys and books to beguile the long 
hours and days when you could not go 
out ; and then there was the first coming 
down-stairs, and the first going out, when 
everybody was so glad to see you down 
again. And when, at last, you were quite 
well, you only remember the time as one 
which was very wretched at first, and then 
rather pleasant, because you had no lessons 
to do, and everybody petted and attended 
to you. 

Lilian was not ill like that ; she had been 
ill so long she hardly remembered a time 
when she was well, she was only able to 
move about a little in the house, and be 
wheeled out in a perambulator in the sum- 
mer days; in winter she could not go out 
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Lilian and 


at all. Yet, though 1t was very sad for 
Lilian to have to lie so much on her couch, 
and not to go out, or go to the pleasant 
Christmas parties, as her sister Clara and 
brother Harry did, or work in the garden, 
and play, and go to school, Lilian was 
not, by any means, unhappy. She did her 
lessons with her mother when she was 
well enough, and she could sew very 
neatly and make all kinds of pretty 
things, because her friends were all so 
sorry for the little invalid, that they sent 
her patterns and taught her how to use 
them. Then Aunt Susan, who lived in Lon- 
don, often sent new pictures and books; 
and Lilian could read long before Clara, who 
was only a year younger, but who played 
and ran about so much, that she did not 
learn so fast as she might have done. 

Yet when Lilian was in an unhappy 
mood, which happened rather often, for 
her illness made her very sensitive and 
thoughtful, she felt as if she would be 
perfectly happy to be like Clara. She 
would give anything to be able to run 
errands like Clara, and be as useful to her 
mother ; for Lilian, like many of us, was 


her Mother. 


apt to think that it would be a great deal 
pleasanter to have things different to what 
they were. She forgot that she could be 
useful, if she liked, in a great many ways 
that her sister could not. It was true, 
Clara was good nature itself, she was never 
tired of fetching things for her darling 
Lilian, or of taking care of her garden 
where she could not work herself. She 
was always ready to carry the gift of 
broth or jelly to the sick woman down in 
the village, and did her more good by her 
bright looks and kind words, than even the 
nourishing food she carried could do. To 
Clara, who had never been ill for a day in 
her life, it seemed the height of misery 
not to be able to run about, and her 
pity and love for Lilian knew no bounds. 

one of their friends, or even Harry, 
ventured occasionally to suggest that 
“Lilian might just as well do this bit of 
sewing, or mend that kite, or plait that 
whip-lash, while they went to play, as she 
had nothing else to do,” Clara was up in 
arms directly, and very angry at their un- 
kindness. “Lilian was ill; theydid not know 
what it was to be always ill) She was sure 
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sue should do nothing but cry if she were 
like her, and how patiently Lilian bore it.” 

Still the fact remained, in spite of the 
little champion’s defence, that Lilian was 
not quite so quick at seeing the things she 
could do as she might have been, while she 
longed and wished to do those she could 
not. She was a good, obedient child, and 
if her mother wished her to do anything, 
she did it cheerfully and at once; she 
really wished and tried to be good, but 
she had been a little spoiled by the care 
and attention her illness required, and she 
was so accustomed to receive from others, 
that she forgot sometimes that she should 
also give and share. When two or three 
new story-books came from aunt Susan, it 
seemed quite natural they should all be 
for her; and while she was reading one, 
she did not think of lending the others to 
some friend or sick child in the village, as 
Clara certainly would have done. 

In short, our little Lilian was in danger 
of becoming selfish and taken up only with 
herself. It made her mother very anxious 
to see this, and she did not know well 
how to help her, for Lilian generally was 
ready to do anything her mother asked 
her, though she did not think of it herself ; 
and she was apt to fret a great deal, and 
be unhappy if she were found fault with. 
One Sunday morning, after church, Clara 
came in Nahas with some snowdrops, 
the very first that had flowered that year, 
and they had blossomed since morn- 
ing. Lilian loved all flowers very dearly, 
but most of all the snowdrops. The 
winter was her most dreary time; and when 
the snowdrops came, they always seemed 
to speak to her of spring and happicr 
days. This year they were later than 
usual, and she had anxiously watched for 
thein. 

Clara had planted some in the most 
sheltered part of the garden, and had been 
to them every day to bring in the first 
whose heads should peep above the ground. 
And to-day, here they were, six little 
dainty white things, looking almost like 
snowflakes turned to flowers by the spring 
sun. 

Lilian kissed and fondled them almost 
as if they were living things, and they were 
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put into a glass close beside hercouch. It 
seemed as if they were dearer than ever this 
year, they had been so long in coming. 

Presently, Clara and her mother came in, 
ready for church, and as she stood beside 
her sister, Clara said, “Lilian, would you 
mind very much sending one or two of the 
snowdrops to little Mary Wilson? She has 
been in bed so long, and her mother told 
me she said yesterday, she thought the 
snowdrops would never come.” 

“Oh, no!” said Lilian, “I cannot; not 
my own dear snowdrops—I’ve waited for 
them so long. There will be some more 
to-morrow, and she can have them then.” 

“Well, never mind,” said kind Clara, 
“ she does not know any are out, so it will 
be no disappointment to her ; and you are 
so fond of them, I believe you think they 
are fairy things, Lilian, and can talk to 

ou. 
“ Come, Clara,” said their mother, “ it 
is time for us to go.” 

The mother's face was grave and sad as 
she bent to kiss her sick child. 

“Mother!” said Lilian, “you are not 
angry with me, are you? Am I wrong not 
to send them ?” 

“I’m not angry, Lilian, only sorry— 
sorry that my little girl should have so 
many opportunities of being kind, and 
should think of herself first of all. What 
were we reading this morning, Lily, about 
our Saviour who pleased not Trimself, and 
was the servant of all? and you said you 
wished so, you could be His disciple, and 
had been among the little children whom 
He blessed.” 

Lilian was left alone ; she heard the door 
close after her mother and sister, and felt 
very sad. There were the snowdrops still 
on the table, but where was now the plea- 
sure of having them ? ay only seemed 
to say, Unkind Lilian, you should have let 
us go! There were her books,—her fe- 
vourite hymn-book with the hymn she 
would say to her father after tea, and her 
Bible, and the Sunday stories she was 
so fond of, all within her reach. Kind, 
thoughtful Clara, never forgot to leave 
them so, but they only reminded her of 
Clara’s unselfishness; Lilian could not 
read, she could only think. Then it came 
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into her mind how Harry had wanted a 
new cover for his Bible, and her mother 
had given the cloth and she had never 
made it, though she had meant todo. But 
then she did want to finish the mat that 
she was making, and that was for some- 
body—for aunt Susan. Was she always 
to give up everything she was doing, and 
to do whatever anyone asked her? Poor 
Lilian was getting puzzled and unhappy. 
All alone, with her sad thoughts, and her 
eyes full of tears, the more Lilian tried 
to think, the more tired and miserable she 
became, till at last her thoughts became 
more and more confused, and presently she 


fell asleep. 
( Concluded in our nerl.) 


PUMPKINS USED FOR BOATS 
AND BRIDGES. 


AX English officer, in an interesting 

bovk, named “Over the Sea,” gives 
the following account of an ingenious 
way in which the natives of India cross 
one of their rivers: — 

“T only found one river full; but I was 
not sorry that that was so, as I had an 
opportunity of crossing it on i he 
an operation I had often heard of, but 
never tried or witnessed. I came to the 
river's bank at two in the morning, and 
found it full, and no boat. I called the 
headman of the village, and asked him if I 
could cross by any means. He was dis- 
posed to take matters niuch more easily 
than I was; spoke doubtfully; said we 
would see when it was daylight. I gave 
him a rupee, and told him he must bestir 
himself at once ; but he very quietly gave 
it me back, and said I better make 
him a present when I had got over the 
river. After all, I had to lie down in my 

ee, aud sleep till daylight. I then 
ooked about me. A large party of travel- 
lers soon collected on the bank ; some of 
them having a good deal of baggage: so I 
began to hope. By-and-bye a man trudged 
leisurely down, with half-a-dozen pump- 
kins slung over his shoulders. This was 
something, though not much; but pre- 
sently another and another came, till about 
twenty of them were collected, each with 


his little bundle of pumpkins. Still as I 
saw no raft, or anything of the kind, I was 
rather puzzled to think how they would 
get my palkee and me over such a torrent. 
I first watched the native travellers cross- 
ing. The man with the pumpkins, taking 
them off his shoulder, threw them on the 
water, where they floated in a circle, being 
joined together by a coarse network of 
string. Into this he stepped, as he might 
have nipped into his trousers (if he had 
possessed any), and walked boldly into the 
stream, where, with the pumpkins round 
his body, he stood as erect and steady as 
an angler’s float. The passengers’ baggage 
being made up into a large bundle, was 
then balanced on his head, sinking him to 
his armpits ; and with the passenger hold- 
ing on by the pumpkins behind, and, of 
course, floating in the water, away he went, 
landing a long way down the stream on 
the other side. They now emptied my 
palkee of everything, to make it as light 
as possible, and some twelve or fourteen 
men (or rather boys), ranging themselves 
in the water, received it on their heads; 
two more swam, towing in front, and two 
pushing behind. 

“But the most interesting part of the 
lay was to come. To get me over, they 
rought from the village what they calla 

country cot. It is a frame, about four feet 
by three, very rickety but strong enough 
for the purpose , the frame filled up with 
network; the whole affair, in size and 
substance, more like a lady's worsted-frame 
than anything else, but not so pretty, nor 
quite so clean. Upon this I sat, balancing 
myself to the best of my ability, and was 
deposited on the heads of six or eight of 
my buoyant friends, and away we went 
down the stream at a great rate. It was 
raining heavily, and I covered myself with 
my cloak ; taking care, however, not to clasp 
it, for fear of accidents. But I got across 
without even a sprinkling of river-water.” 

Truly we may say that these idolatrous 

Hindus, though so blind as to the know- 
ledge of God, are skilful contrivers, and 
abound in clever devices for the affairs of 
this present life. O that they may soon 
learn to prize and seek “ the wisdom which 
cometh down from above !” 
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THE NEW SCHOLAR. 
FOR THE BOYS. 


NEW scholar came to Rackford School 

at the beginning of the half year. 

He was a well-dressed, fine-looking lad, 
whose appearance all the boys liked. 

There was a set of lads at this school 
who immediately invited him to join their 
“larks,” and I suppose boys know pretty 
well what that means. They used to spend 
their money in eating, and drinking, and 
amusements, and often ran up large bills, 
which their friends sometimes found it 
hard to pay. They wanted the new scholar 
to join them, and they always contrived, 
by laughing at him or reproaching him, to 
get almost any boy they wanted into their 
meshes. The new boys were afraid not to 
yield to them. This new scholar refused 
their invitations. They called him mean 
and stingy —a charge which always makes 
boys very sore. 

“ Mean!” he answered ; “and where is 
the meanness in not spending money which 
is not my own? and where is the stinginess 
in not choosing to beg money of my friends 
in order to spend it in a way which they 
would not approve? for, after all, our 
money must come from our friends, as we 
haven't it, nor can we earn it. No, boys, 
I do not mean to spend one penny that I 
should be ashamed to give account of to 
my father and mother, if they asked me.” 

“Eh! not out of your leading-strings, 
then? Afraid of your father ; afraid of his 
whipping you; afraid of your mother! 
won't she give you a sugar-plum? What 
@ precious baby!” they cried in mocking 


tones. 
et you are trying to make me 
afraid of you,” said the new scholar, 
boldly. “You want me to be afraid of 
not doing as you say. But which, I should 
like to know, is the best sort of fear—the 
fear of my school-fellows, which would 
lead me into what is low; or fear of my 
parents, which will inspire me to things 
noble and manly? Which fear is the best ? 
It is a very poor service you are doing me, 
to try to set me against my parents and 
teach me to be ashamed of their authority.” 
The boys felt there was no headway to 
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be made against such a new scholar. All 
they said hurt themselves more than him, 
and they liked better to be out of his way 
than in it—all bad boys, [ mean. The 
others gathered around him, and never 
did they work or play with greater relish 
than while he was their champion and 
friend. 

“That new scholar is a choice fellow,” 
said the ides “and carries more influ- 
ence than any boy in school. They study 
better and pay better where he is. You 
can’t put him down. Everything mean and 
bad sneaks out of his way !” 


A DANGEROUS BIRD’S-NESTING. 


WHEN children go rashly into danger, 

they often bring on themselves 
terrible evils. The fool-hardy boy, of 
which the following is a true story, would 
have lost his life in a frightful manner, 
if his Heavenly Father had not interposed 
His faithful hand to protect him. 

On the lofty and magnificent tower of 
the cathedral at Mechlin, in Belgium, there 
are three hands in the clock face. One 
shows the minutes, the other the hours, 
the third does not move, and always points 
to twelve o’clock. This tower is built in 
the Gothic style, like many of our own 
English cathedrals and churches, and is 
full of carved ornaments and pinnacles. 
About eight feet above the clock-tower an 
opening may be seen, where the jackdaws 
incessantly fy in and out. Here every 
year they build their nests, as it is their 
custom to do in almost all high towers, 

Now some of the town-boys, whenever 
they came out of school, stopped to look 
at the flying in and out of these jackdaws, 
and some said they were sure the birds 
must have young ones in their nests. Four 
of them secretly determined to get a nest 
out of the hole over the c'ock, so, one after- 
noon after school was over, they took a 
pole with a hook at the end, and ascended 
the tower. Here they saw the danger to 
their lives of what they were going to do, 
but their desire to get possession of the 
young jackdaws was so t, that they 
went on in their daring foolhardiness. 

Above the hole in which the nest was, 
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there was an opening in the tower. The 
boldest of the boys was to creep through 
this hole, half the length of his body, and 
with the pole in his hand, to lift the nest 
with the hook out of the hole. He was 
the eldest of the party, a boy of thirteen. 
The other three were to remain inside the 
tower and hold him fast by his feet and 
his coat, so that he should not lose his 
balance and fall over. Thus it was done: 
the foolhardy boy crept out on his face to 
the opening of the tower, with the pole in 
his hand, the others held him as well as 
they could, by the feet and the coat. In 
this uncomfortable position, he pushed the 
the pole about here and there, endeavour- 
ing to reach the nest in the hole, in which, 
however, he did not succeed. At last, 
with some difficulty, he pushed himself 
more forward, and forced the upper part 
of his body much further out of the tower, 
and thus succeeded in lifting the nest 
with the young birds out of the hole. 
Now he raised his hand, with the nest in 


it, turning backwards, so that his com- 


panions might take it from him. But at 
this moment, the upper part of his body, 
through his weight, fell too much forward, 


_ go that he lost his balance, the heaviest 


of his body hanging over the tower. 
n their terror his three companions put 


_ forth all their strength to drag him in, but 


this they were unable to do; they could 
only hold him fast. But in this they be- 


came gradually exhausted, the body of 


their companion, the greater part of which 


- hung over the tower, became too heavy 


for them, and when the jacket of the 
unfortunate boy began to tear and ire 
way, they lost all presence of mind. With 
@ piercing shrick they let go, and their 

r comrade fell down from the tower. 

falling he struck his head against a 
projecting ornament of the tower, which 
so turned his body that he now fell with his 
back towards the tower and with his feet 
downwards, and so close to the wall, that 
with his right thigh he grazed against the 
upright hand of the clock which pointed 
to twelve; the hand was so near that it 
tore his stockings, wounded his leg, and 
caught his trousers in such a way, that 
the boy was suspended by them in the air. 
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Just at this time many persons were 
crossing the square below, returning to 
their homes for dinner. They heard the 
cry of the three boys coming down from 
the tower, and they saw the fourth hang- 
ing on the hour-hand. One noble-hearted 
man offered a sum of money to the first 

erson who would venture to save the 

oy, and at once a strong and brave mason 
offered himself for the good but difficult 
work; he hastily took from the nearest 
house a long plank and a strong rope, and, 
accompanied by four other volunteers, ran 
7, the tower. When he came to the top 
of the clock face, he fastened the lon 
rope round his body, the four men hel 
it by the one end from within the tower, 
the other end the mason held in his hand. 
Now he pushed the plank out from the 
tower under the clock face, and fastened 
it as well as it was possible. Then he 
crept forth on the plank, so that he could 
reach the boy with his hands, he twisted 
the other end of the rope round the boy’s 
body, and so fastened him also to the 
plank, and then he told the men inside 
to turn-the clock hand from within. When 
this was turned down, he was able to re- 
lease the boy’s trousers from the hand, 
and then he placed him on the plank, and 
the four men drew them both together 
into the tower. 

In this wonderful deliverance the rash 
boy was reformed,—he felt the gracious 
protection of God, and determined to 
devote himself to His service. He pur- 
sued his studies with diligence and dis- 
tinction, and when he had attained the 
necessary learning, he became a priest. 
In the year 1786, he was a canon in the 
cathedral at whose tower the accident had 
befallen him, and every year, on the day 
of the event, he held at sgiving service 
in this church at twelve o'clock, for his 
wonderful deliverance. By his influence 
also, the hand of the clock on which he 
hung was made fast, to serve as a warning 
to young and foolhardy ee , 


“ A foolish son is a grief to his father.” 
(Prov. xvii. 25.) 
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** If you will show me one that is at all like my father, then I will feast him.” 


A RAY OF LIGHT. 


HE Hindus believe that a man may be 

born a great many times. If he do 
good, they think he may next be born asa 
as or a rich man. If he lead a bad 
ife, he may come into the world again as 
@ pig, or some other unclean animal! 

A Missionary was travelling in the west 
of India, and met with an old man with 
whom he was much pleased. He was not 
fully a Christian, but he had begun to see 
the folly of his old ways. It is a Hindi 
custom to make a yearly feast for the crows 
Vere are very common and very impu- 

ent in India), for the foolish people say 
that these crows may be dead relations 
born again in that shape! The old man 
had refused to feast the crows—a ray of 
light had shone in upon him—and for this 
he was much blamed by his neighbours. 
When they had done scolding him, he 
said, “Why should I feast these crows? 
I don’t see that they are at all like my dead 
relations. If you will show me one that is 
at all like my father, then I will feast him.” 

Shrewd old man! May his “ray of 
light” increase unto “the perfect day!” 


WATER BOTTLES. 


O the mind of our own children the 
word “bottle” would mean only a 
glass vessel, but boys or girls in the 
would think of one made of skin, because 
there water and other liquids are kept and 
carried in the skins of animals. 

These bottles are made by stripping the 
entire skin off the animal, and then sewing 
it together. The skin where the legs have 
been is fastened up, and the skin of the 
neck of the animal mes the neck of the 
bottle. As the hides of various animals 
are used to make these leather or skin 
bottles, they are of course various sizes. 

In Egypt you see men carrying skin 
bottles containing water, and watering the 
roads with the water squirted from the 
necks of their bottles. 

In Calcutta “the mussock,” which is an 
entire sheepskin, tanned and sewn, is used 
for watering the streets. The street- 
waterers—numbering from six to twelve, 
or even inore,—walk side by side in a line 
that reaches across the streets, and squirt 
the water from the necks of their bottles. 

There are many references made to skin 
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Water Carrier. 


Street Waterer, Calcutta. 
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bottles in the Old and New Testaments: 
many youthful readcrsa have been puzzled 
to understand the meaning of the Re- 
deemer’s words when He says, “No man 
putteth new wine into old bottles; else the 
new wine will burst the bottles, and be 
spilled, and the bottles shall perish. But 
new wine must be put into new bottles, 
and both are preserved.”—LUKE, v. 37, 38. 

A new bottie (or skin-bag) would stretch, 
and make more room for the new wine 
to ferment, but an old bottle, havi 
been already stretched as far as it wou 
besa and become dry and hard, would 

urst during the fermentation of the new 
wine, and so both would be lost. 

This explanation, with the accom ing 
pictures, will enable our young friends to 
understand the meaning of several pass- 
ages in the Scriptures where bottles are 
mentioned. 


TAKE THE OTHER HAND. 


[? was one of the first days of spring, 

when a lady, who had been watching 
by the sick-bed of her mother for some 
weeks, went out to take a little exercise, 
and enjoy the fresh air. After walking 
some dlintane: she came to a rope-walk. 
She knew the place well, and went in. At 
the end of one building she saw a little 
boy turning a large wheel: she thought it 
too hard work for such a child, and as 
she came near she asked him,— 

“Who sent you to this place?” 

“ Nobody: I came of myself.” 

“ Does your father know you are here 7?” 

“T have no father.” 

“ Are you paid for your labour ?” 

“ Yes, I get ninepence a-day.” 

“Do you like this work ?”’ 

“ Well enough ; but if I did not I should 
do it, that I might get the money for my 
mother.” 

“ How long do yon work in the day?” 

“From nine till eleven in the morning, 
and from two till five in the afternoon.” 

“ How old are you 7” 

“ Almost nine.” 

“Do you ever get tired of turning this 
g.cat wheel?” . 

* Yes, sometimes.” 


“ And what do you do then ?” 
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“T take the other hand.” 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 

“Ts this for my mother?” he asked. 

“ No, it is for yourself.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and 
the lady bade him farewell. 

She went home strengthened in her 
devotion to duty, and instructed by the 
words and example of a little child. “The 
next time,” she said to herself, “ that duty 
seems hard to me, I will remember the 
child, and take the other hand.” 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST'S 
CHILDREN. 


we know that He abideth in us, by the 


‘* Hereby ee 


spirit which He bath given us.”—1 John 
HEERFUL and happy 
Thy children should be, 
Ever confiding, 
Dear Saviour, in Thee. 
No trial, or danger, 
We ever need fear, 
Since all turn to blessings, 
When Thou, Lord, art near: 
And Sorrow itself 
Is a friend in disguise, 
If it makes us more holy, 
More trusting, and wise. 


Loving and lovely 

Thy children should be, 
Evermore striving 

To imitate Thee; 
Soothing the weary, 

Consoling the poor, 
Helping each other 

Life's ills to endure; 
Caring for all men, 

And leading the way 
To the kingdom where darkness 

Is turned into day. 


Holy and harmless 

Thy children should be, 
Looking up into heaven, 

And leaning on Thee; 
Faithful in duty, 

And earnest in prayer, 
Ever willing the cross 

Of the Saviour to bear; 
Shrinking from nothing 

Which ought to be done, 
Nor wishing for rest 

Till the victory's won. 

Thoughts in Verse for Christian Childrm. 
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the boy's words for the scorn and loathing 
which he had felt to the miserable object 
before him. He remembered that he was 
“*God's creature,’ and therefore entitled to 
help and pity ;” and so he had come to 
help the a man ; and all this was the 
result, of a little girl’s words to her 
brother. — Miss Brewster. 


THE POWER OF A WORD. 


O*XE day a boy was tormenting a kitten, 
when his little sister said to him, with 


tearful eyes,— 
“Oh, Philip, don’t do that; it’s Gon’s 
Krrren.”’ 


The words of the little one were not 
lost ; ptt were set upon wheels. Many 
serious thoughts were awakened in his 


| mind about the creature he had before 
considered his own property. “ God's 
kitten—God’s creature—for He made it.” 

: It was a new idea. 

The next day, on his way to school, he 


THE LITTLE FRIENDS. 


I KNOW a little maiden, 

Her pet name's “ Little Ditton,” 
And this pretty little maiden 

Has a pretty little kitten. 


And this pretty little maiden 
Has such kind and loving ways, 
She never will —like other folk — 
Her little kitten tease; 


But nurses her, and fondles her, 
And smoothes her coat of silk, 

And when her puss is hungry 
Gives her a bowl of milk. 


She often will her pussy too 
With gaudy ribbons dress, 
Though pussy dvesn't like this part, 
I will candidly confess. 


met one of his companions, beating un- 
mercifully a poor starved-looking dog. 

“Don’t do that,” said Philp, using 
almost unconsciously his sister’s words ; 
“it is God's creature.” 

The boy looked ashamed, and explained 
that the dog had stolen his breakfast. 

“ Never mind,” said Philip, “I will give 
you mine, which I have in my basket ;” 
and sitting down together the little boy’s 

r was soun forgotten. Again a word 
unconsciously been set upon wheels. 

Two passers-by heard Philip’s words— 
one a young man in prosperous business 
in the neighbouring town; the other a 
dirty, ragged being, who had been dis- 
missed by his employer for his drunken 
eds and was now going home, sullen and 


And then she spits, and shows her claws, 
For puss can scratch and bite; 

But Edith strokes her, pussy purrs, 
And so they never fight. 


And so should you, my little folk, 
Try always kind to be; 

And, like Edith and her kitten, 
Never fight or disagree. 


expairing. 

“ God’s creature,” said the poor, forlorn 
roan, and it was a new idea to him also; 
“if I, too, belong to God, He will take care 
of me, though no one else will.” 

Just then he came to a public-house, 
where he kad been in the habit of drowning 
his miseries, and then staggering home to 
inflict fresh unkindness on his wife and 
children. He stopped; the temptation 
was strong, but the new idea was stronger 
—“T am God's creature ;” and he passed 
on. His wife was astonished to see him 
sober, and still more when he burst into 
tears, declared that he was a ruined man, 
but that he was determined to give up 
drinking, and trust in God. 

At that moment a knock was heard at 
the door, and the prosperous tradesman 
came in. He, too, had been rebuked by 


SMALL AND SWIFT. 


SAYS the big waggon wheel 
To the little waggon wheel, 
‘‘What a difference between us I see! 
As our course we pursue, 
Can a small thing like you 
E'er keep up with a great thing like me?” 


Says the little waggon wheel 
To the big waggon whecl, 
“ You are larger, I own, my good friend; 
But my quickness supplies, 
What is wanting in my size, 
So I keep in the front to the end!” 
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66 DONKEYS are of all animals the most 
stupid, and consequently the most 
obstinate. Blows never hurt them,—in 
fact, they rather like them ; and it is such 
fun to poke them with a stick, and make 
them kick. They would never go a step 
if one did not beat them.” These, and many 
worse remarks and reasonings, are applied 
to a race of animals which more than any 
others are misunderstood and maltreated. 

It is cae 4 his sagacity and strength 
of purpose which prevent the donkey from 
surrendering his will or judgment, if one 
might say so, as easily as some other 
animals do; and it is the want of intel- 
ligence in their treatment by man, which 
prevents donkeys from exhibiting that 
tractable temper which is shown to be 
peculiarly their own when they happen 
to fall in the right hands. 

With the horse, they share a certain 
emulation in going on the road, or in a 
herd when at liberty. Like the horse, 
their memory is great, as well as their 
love of home. Through storm, fog, and 
darkness, they will find their way safely 
home when their driver has to leave all to 
them, and trust to that powerful instinct, 
with which an ever-kind Providence has 
supplied them. 

All my readers know what quaint and 
frolicsome fellows young donkeys are; 
how fond of being petted,—how velvety 
and soft their muzzles are, which they 
ull put into your face when within 
their reach. The foals know, too, what 
comfort is, and enjoy roasting themselves, 
on a chilly, damp day, over a good fire 
(if they have the chance of so doing), as 
much as any cat or dog. A dry and warm 
climate is the proper one for a donkey ; 
and those of Spain, t, and other warm 
countries, are renowned. A friend of mine 
saw ag much as 40/. given for large black 
donkeys from the Pyrenees, to be exported 
to America. But, with care, even an Eng- 
lish donkey will become as glossy and as 
spirited as a pet pony. 

i knew a gentleman, who lived in Essex, 
whose coachman was proud of the hand- 


some grey carriage-horses, but prouder 
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still of two donkeys, which were driven in 
a small carriage like a pair of ponies. 
Their coats were shiny like satin, and they 
were able to most vehicles that st 
overtook on the road. The difficulty wi 
them was, how to hold them in,—not 
how to get them to go. Many a time did 
they astonish their master’s guests by 
running away with them, but always to 
their accustomed place of putting up in 
the neighbouring town of Maldon. Riders 
who mounted them, with an idea of sea- 
side donkey-rides, soon found themselves 
unseated, if they applied the stick under 
such delusion, or proved unsteady in their 
saddles. 

Experiments to teat the capabilities for 
2 uber in donkeys by dint of care 
an usage have occasionally failed, 
from neglecting to consider what care and 
good usage mean. J} heard of a gentleman 
who bought a donkey-foal, and told his 
coachman to let him have every care and 
kindness, as he wanted to prove that it 
was only cruelty and starvation which 
made donkeys obstinate, sulky, and lazy. 

The coachman’s idea of “ every care and 
kindness” was to let the little foal grow 
up in a warm, loose box, with plenty of 
the best food, and a soft bed of straw. 
Master Neddy, doubtless, enjoyed this 
plan of education very much. His much- 
engaged master very likely forgot all about 
him,—till, possibly, seeing some day a 
cruel ruffian cudgelling a poor wee beast 
in the shafts of a coster’s w, he was 
reminded of the donkey in his own stable. 
He asked to see him, and was pleased to 
find that Neddy had grown up a fat and 
strong two-years-old in his loose box. 
The next day his education for usefulneas 
was to begin, and so far all was well, and 
the humane gentleman fully hoped to 
establish a new era in the m t of 
the donkey. To-morrow came: a halter 
was put on Neddy’s face, at which he 
shook his head very much, yet submitted ; 
but as to coming out of his beloved loose 
box,—no, that he would not do. Though 
he was a donkey he showed much discrimi- 
eee ferring the luxurious safety of 
e inside to the unfathomed, s out- 


side. In vain every bribe was tried to 
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make him come out; he only looked at 
his full manger and his own fat sides, and 
thought, “Oh, I have plenty already !” The 
stable-men pulled forward, he pulled back ; 
they pushed him,he kicked. At last, he was 
got out by main force ; but there he stood, 
is four tiny hoofs firmly planted in the 
ground. The master was asked what was 
to be done, as there were strict orders not 
to beat the animal, and the grooms could 
think of nothing else. The master replied, 
“Oh, put the horses to, and tie him with a 
strong cord to the carriage : he must follow 
then!” It was done: and what was the 
result ? Neddy, finding himself pulled for- 
ward, wanted to lie down in dogged resist- 
ance. His head being kept up by the halter 
and short ropes, he could not do so ;_ there- 
fore, he sat down. The carriage proceed- 
ing at a slow trot, he was alon 
the road round the Regent’s Park in that 
position. Coachee, of course, could not 
see what Neddy was at behind, and by- 
standers, not knowing the whole history 
of the case, thought it atrocious, and in- 
terfered, angrily demanding the coach- 
man’s address and employer's name ; so 
that one of the most benevolent gentle- 


- men in London was very near being pro- 


secuted for cruelty to animals, as the 


result of his trying what kindness would 


do for a young donkey. Alas, that it was 
mistaken kindness ! 

What became of Neddy I know not. I 
fear he had to gain some sad experience. 
If he had lived in Italy, he would have been 
a prize for a maker of salami (sausages) ; 
but London would afford no such luck, 


and very likely he had to live, and to be 
humbled and softened by hardship and 
want. 

Fancy a boy allowed to grow up in 


| every indulgence, without any restraint, 


and in utter ignorance, to the age of 
eighteen! I fear he would be very much 
like our friend Neddy. But then children 
need wholesome diet, proper kindly re- 
straint, and suitable teaching from spelling 
upwards. And so do Neddies — not 


iting I mean—but they need leading 
about andling, and so forth, till they are, 


unwittingly to themselves, ready for use. 
_ A few days’ short commons in the loose 
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box would have rendered our friend amen- 
able to the luxuries offered outside, and he 
could have soon been reclaimed. The 
sudden and summary treatment he received 
only brought out Neddy’s resistance in 
exact proportion to his sagacity. 


THE DONKEY AND THE THISTLE, 


DONKEYS are very fond of thistles, 
and we recollect seeing a picture of 
a donkey race, in which the animals each 
ap to be doing their utmost in the 
way of galloping to reach a thistle held a 
few inches before their noses by their re- 
ive riders. The idea was good; but 
the artist had made one grand mistake— 
he had painted the thistles green and 
blooming, a state in which donkeys never 
look at them. They only eat them in 
autumn, when the headings or kernels are 
ripe, or nearly so! and when the thistles 
are in this state it is difficult to get a don- 
key past them. They only take one bite 
of each thistle, and that at the top of the 
lant ; and when about to take a mouth- 
Fi, in order to save themselves from the 
ier they curl their lips back in a very 
nny fashion. The kernels in ripe thistles 
are sweet and wholesome, and in the south 
of Scotland boys often pick off the prickles 
and eat these seeds with a great relish. 


THE SHIPBOY’S LETTER. 


C6 DE48 father, and mother, and granny, 
I write on the breech of a gun, 
And think as I sit at the port-hole 
And look at the setting sun, 
Father’s smoking his pipe beside you, 
While you holystone the porch, 
Or are getting clean rigging ready 
For to-morrow’s cruise to church. 


“You mustn't be hard on the writing, 
For what with ropes and tar 

My fingers won't crook as they ought to, 
And spelling is harder far. 

And every minute a lurch comes 
And spoils the looks of my i's, 

And I blot ’em instead of dot ‘em, 
And I can't get my words of a size.” 
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WATER-WHEEL ON THE NILE. 


PROBABLY few of our readers have ever 
- thought what a great blessing water 
is, and how thankful we should feel that 
we are favoured in having our own land 
so well watered. It is scarcity that often 
teaches us the lesson of thankfulness. 
Many a wearied and thirsty traveller in 
the East has lain down and died when he 
has discovered that the well he toiled 
to reach has been dried up. It is difficult 
to realise the dismay of such a traveller 
at finding a spring dried up, or his happi- 
ness when good water is found. In many 
large towns in the East the Mohammedans 
have erected fountains for the use of all 
sers-by, which bear the name of the 
ounder, and fountains are often raised “in 
memory” of such and such a person, and 
it is a common saying in the East, “If you 
wish to be remembered, dig a well.” 
From this great value of water in Eastern 
lands, the river Nile is almost worship 
by the tians, even at the present day. 
The overflowing of the river at certain 
seasons is productive of great good. As 
far as its waters extend, so far does the 


beautiful and green verdure spread. But 
a yard beyond this the land 1s hard and 
barren as the sandy deserts. 

Along the banks of the Nile may be 
seen many large water-wheels, for raising 
water, which are turned by oxen. The 
picture is from a sketch taken from one 
on the Nile. It will be seen that the 
earthen bottles descend with their mouths 
downwards (Nos. 1, 2, 3). As soon as 
ead have dipped, they ascend quite full, 
and, on arriving at the top of the wheel, 
empty their contents into a trough placed 
for the p of conveying the water 
to the garden or field. Channels are made 
in the soil, through which the water flows, 
and, a8 soon as one part is moist enough, 
the foot is placed in the channel, which 
causes the water to flow in another direc- 
tion. This fact will easily explain the 
following passage :—“ For the land whither 
thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowest thy seed, and waterest 
it with thy foot as a garden of herbs” 
(Deut. xi. 10.) 


LILIAN EARNSCLIFFE’S DREAM. 
(Concluded from p. 71.) 


QHE dreamed she was in a large and 
beautiful garden full of brilliant flowers 
and shrubs. Beautiful butterflies flitted 
from flower to flower, and bright insects 
ran upon the ground. In the garden were 
children of all ages: some were playing 
merrily in parties on the grass, or gather- 
ing the fruit and flowers that grew so 
richly around them,— some were weavin 

the gathered blossoms into garlands an 

wreaths. A flood of glorious sunshine 
poured into some parts of the garden, while 
others lay more in the shade. There were 
children also in the shadier paths: some 
were sick, and lay on little couches, or 


moved about slowly, by the help of 
crutches. As Lilian earnestly on 
the scene, she perceived that the air 


was full of tiny white forms, like flakes of 
snow. In the sunshine, as in the shade, 
they hovered about, sometimes falling to 
the earth and vanishing quickly, like 
snow on an April day. But as she looked 
more attentively, and at those nearer to 
where she stood, Lilian saw that they were 
not snow, but beauteous little fairy-like 
creatures in human form, whose business 
evidently was with the children in the 
garden. She saw them float near to one, 
and whisper something in its ear, and the 
child forthwith looked round, and generally 
moved as if obeying an order given, or a 
wish expressed. But it was not always 
so. Many of the children were either 
too much engaged in their play, or with 
themselves, to mind the whispers of the 
little messengers ; and, where this was the 
case, it soon appeared that fewer of the 
snowy little fairies approached them. Some 
cross and solitary children hardly ever 
saw or heard them; and, as Lilian could 

her from their talk as they 

, they hardly believed that there were 
any fairy messengers at all. Not so 
others. One little girl in particular was 
for some time so near to her, that Lilian 
could watch her easily, and even hear 
some of the messengers whisper their 
errand to her. Sometimes it was to help 
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some child who had got entangled in the 
briers, which grew thickly at the edge of 
the sR a ear cia to comfort one 
who had fallen on the path and got hurt, 
or to soothe some little one who had been 
left out of the others’ more lively play. 
Busy and happy as this little girl was— 
and she played as merrily as any, and wove 
her garlands and gathered the flowers as 
diligently as the most diligent—it never 
seemed as if she were too busy to listen to, 
and to obey, the whisper of the messengers. 
And Lilian thought that they came to her’ 
far more than to all the rest. It seemed 
sometimes as though she were always 
listening to the tiny fairies as they crowded 
round her, and yet she always more 
than time to do each errand before another 
came,— sometimes it was only to speak a 
kind word to one close to her, or to help to 
pluck a flower for one whose hand was too 
small todo it : but, however small and short 
the message, it was rare that the little 
maiden failed to comply with it; and, while 
apparently so fully occupied by the heavenly 
messengers, she seemed to get on as fast 
as any one of the children with her own 
garlands or her plays. <A great many of 
the errands Lilian soon saw, and those 
to which she listened most readily, and 
ran most quickly to fulfil, were about 
another child, who was in a shady part of 
the garden very near to her—one of the 
sick ones. She moved about a little in 
the part of the garden where she was, but 
she could not go on to the lawn, where 
most of the hildren layed, and where, as 
it seemed to her, the brightest flowers 
grew: There were many flowers close 
side her,—flowers which only needed 
the sun to fall on them to be as bright and 
tas the brightest and sweetest in 

the garden ; but this little maiden’s part 
was overshadowed by a tree, and it was 
not often that the sun pierced through 
the thick leaves, and reached her where 
she lay. The little messengers, indeed, 
were as busy in her part of the garden as 
in any other ; but when they whispered to 
her, she hardly seemed to hear, or her 
eyes were so dim with crying, she could 
not see to what they pointed. The little 
girl Lilian had been watching was con- 
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stantly coming to her, bringing her flowers 
and fruit, cheering her with her kind words 
and caresses, and making sunshine in the 
dark path by her bright looks; but the 
little invalid could never see or hear the 
messengers who came to her, so that often 
they would turn away disheartened from 
trying to tell her their errand, and whisper 
it into the readier ear of her sister. Yet 
the poor child longed to hear, longed to 
receive the messages, and, as she thought, 
longed to obey them, too; but she would 
‘go on thinking the messengers could not 
come into the dark path, and that their 
words of kindness were of no use to 
her, who could move so little. 
not run to that child who had fallen on 
the path at the other side the y— she 
could not help to disentangle that other 
whose frock Pad caught in the tiresome 


briers of the hedge, as her sister did. No: 


she certainly could not; for she could 
only move a little, and slowly. In no way 
could she get beyond the path where she 
had been placed. But then, as Lilian 
could hear perfectly, the messengers never 
asked her to do these things, ose who 
came to her asked her to weave the 

lands of flowers the others brought her 
or to answer kindly and lovingly when her 
| sister came to her, or to take care of some 
other child’s garland while she went to 
play. All Lilian’s interest was excited 
about this poor child. Her face was 
turned from her, so that she could not see 
it ; but it seemed to her that she knew all 
the thoughts, and heard all the longings and 
sad complainings, of the little girl And 
she could see, what the child could not, the 
many messengers hovering over her, or 
turning sadly away without delivering the 
message, which could be given to no one 
else, because it was meant for this one 
alone. If she had watched the happy child 
earnestly, Lilian watched this sad one with 
tenfold moreeagerness. Besides,she seemed 
to know so much more about this one. She 
heard the messages almost before they 
were spoken. It seemed now to her, in her 
excitement, as if all the fairies in the 
ebrs were clustering round this one 
ittle child, who alone of all the children 
would not, or could not, listen to them. 


She could } 


. sunny part of the 


No. 6. 


Sick and lame as she was, it seemed to 
Lilian she was the most favoured of them 
all, because so many of the heavenly 
messengers came to her. She forgot the 
merry children, and the bright flowers 
and sunshine of the garden. She forgot 
even the bright child she had watched so 
long in her longing desire to help this 
one,—to make her see that the messengers 
were all within her reach,— speaking to 
her every moment, while she would not 
listen. It was all invain. The child's eyes 
were so fixed on the brighter part of the 
rden, she could see nothing nearer. She 
onged so much to mingle with the merry 
party on the lawn, and to hear the mes- 
sengers she thought she saw ¢here, that she 
never noticed those nearer. The flowers 
her sister had brought her fell from her lap 
into the dust of the walk,—she crushed 
many others in her restless and im- 
aetna efforts to move towards the sunny 
wn. It seemed to Lilian, now, that the 
time was coming to anend. In her eager- 
ness she felt that the only hope for the 
child was to awake now from her delusion 
about the messengers being only in the 
rden. Already many 
messengers had fallen to the ground, and 
disappeared; others were turning sadly 
away, as Lilian thought, for the last 
time. In a little thile it would be, 
peepee ate many of her companions 
left her already because she would 


not mind them, but was always looking 


and longing for the sunny lawn! If the 
messengers all left her too, how sad and 
lonely she would be! As these thoughts 
passed through Lilian’s mind, her eager- 
ness to warn her became too strong to 
be repressed. She pressed against the 
barrier which separated her from the gar- 
den, but it would not give way, and let 
her through. “If some se would only 
tell her,” she thought. they would 
but show her how many messengers are 
round her, how many more than in that 
place where she wants tobe. If she could 
only see, before it is too late, how many 
are behind her. There! another such a 
beautiful one has faded away! none ever 
will know what it said, because she would 


not listen! In her love and earnestness, 
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Lilian calle out loud to the child to listen. 
She turned towards her, and Lilian caught 
sight of her face. It was her own! is 
misguided child, whose blindness she so 
pitied, was herself. She awoke. The bright 
garden, the merry children, the fairy mes- 


sen the brilliant flowers, had all 
vanished—all but the soft beams of the 
setting sun, which were streaming in at 
the window almost into her face, and in 
the sunshine stood the glass of earl 
snowdrops on the table beside her sofa 
—the snowdrops which she had refused 
to share bday vo sage sick friend in 
the village. One more lost opportunity 
of being kind, one more disregarded 

of the snowy messenger. How 
many such crowded now into Lilian’s 
awakened memory! The tears that had 
filled the eyes of the dreaming Lilian at 
the sad blindness of her unknown self 
overflowed as she recalled the real oppor- 
tunities she had lost. They could not 
return, most of them were gone for ever, 
like the disregarded messengers of the 
garden, they had faded away ; but others 
might come, perhaps it was not yet too 
late. As she lay thinking, the door opened, 
and Clara bounded in, followed by her 
mother. 

“Here she is,” said the happy child, 
“what has she been doing with herself 
while we have been away ? y, 1 declare 
mother, her @re all just where 

tthem. She has not opened one; I do 
Pelieve she has been nye Why, Lily 
darling, what is the matter ?” 

Lily hesitated. 


S Do you think, Clara,” she said, at last, 
“it is too late to—to—take the snow- 
drops to Mary —now? I would so like to 
ai them, but I’m afraid it’s too late.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t! I ma go, mother, 
may I not?” cried Clara. “I'll be back 
again before it’s dark. Do let me?” 

The mother gave her consent. The six 
snowdrops were put in a tiny basket, and 
Clara ran off on her errand, ssying, “ Mary 
will be so pleased ; 1 wish yeu could see 
her when she gets them.” 

And then with her arms about her mo- 
ther’s neck, Lilian told her wonderful 
dream, and the thoughts that grew from 
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it, and finished with “ Oh! mother dear, 
I see it all now, and how selfish I have 
been, and how many things I might do 
that I've not done. Will you remind me, 
whenever you see & messenger come, and 
I do not listen? Oh! mother! you don’t 
think it is too late.” 

“Tt is never too late, darling,” replied 
her mother, “for any of us to try harder 
to do right, and to obey the messages our 
Heavenly Father is always whispering to 
us. And, Lilian, there is this about your 
dream which I think you missed seeing in 
your life. God only asks you to do the 
things you can do; He does not ex 
you to do the same sort of things as Clara 
does when He has not given you the 
power to run about. The messages that 
come to you are different, and you need 
not fret after hers.” 

And so endeth Lilian’s Sunday dream, 
and we do not doubt that before the week 
was passed, H did not need to ask 
in for his new Bible to be covered. And 
though no change came suddenly over, 
Lilian after that day, she did not ever 
forget her dream, and every day she be- 
came more watchful to do for others all 
that she could, and more grateful for all 
that they did for her ; and before very long, 
she had learned thaf, like the Lilian in her 
dream, she had as many and as great 
opportunities of being useful and kind as 
any other Jitfle girl, now that she watched 
for them, and tried to let none slip past 
her, and be wasted and lost. 


Bg good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever; 
Act noble deeds, not dream them all day 


long ; 
And so male life, death, and the great For 
Ever F 


One grand, sweet song. C. Kingsley. 


THe word * Hurrah” was first used 
among nations of the East as a war-cry; 
for, in their ignorance, they thought that 
& man who fighting for his country 
went f Heaven, and so they shouted 
“Hurmi!” which in the Sclavonic tongue 
means “to Paradise !”’ 
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Rasalama, a youthful Martyr in Madagascar. 
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THE RAGGED BOY. 


port be ashamed, my lad, if you have 

: ed clothes, if it is not your fault 
that you have nobetter. Don't be ashamed 
of patches at your knees and elbows; 
they are no marks of disgrace, but rather 
speak well of a striving and anxious 
mother. Every man would rather 
see a dozen patches on your jacket than 
hear one bad word come out of your 
mouth. No sbaeay Gprtens, h 
at your ap ce; and, 1 ys do 
80, say sothivg: but walk on, and watch 
for a chance of getting an honest job. 

Many a well-to-do man was once as 
poor as you are; and some who now ride 
in their own carriages were, in their 
young days, so poor that they were glad 
to earn a penny by holding a gentleman’s 
horse in the street, or carrying a bag from 
the railway station. 

Fear God, my boy, and if you are poor 
and honest you will have more respect 
from all acod people than if you were the 
son of a rich man, but given to bad and 
wicked ways. 


RASALAMA, A YOUTHFUL MARTYR 
IN MADAGASCAR. 


DURING the fierce persecution which 

raged against the Christians during the 
reign of the late Queen of Ma , at 
least a hundred were put to death in 
various cruel wa Some were stoned, 
some were crucified, some were burnt at 
the stake, others were east down a steep 
cliff and dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
One poor woman was actually “sawn 
asunder.” Rasalama, one of the first con- 
verts, was doomed to die by the execu- 
. tioner’s spear. Two men were appointed 
to drive their spears through her body 
on each side of the spine. 

This noble young Christian declared that 
she rejoiced to suffer affliction for believ- 
ing in Jesus. During her confinement in 
prison she solaced herself continually by 
singing hymns of praise to His name. 

A sen or two previous to her execution, 
her ordinary chains were exchanged for 
others, consisting of rings and bars fast- 
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ened around her hands, feet, knees, and 


neck, so as to force the body into a position 
which caused tagony. Jo there- 
fore was she when the hour of her release 


from such agony arrived. As she was led 
away, she continued to sing, and thus set 
an example to be followed afterwards by 
many who were called to tread the same 

thway to death and to heaven. Her 

rmness and fortitude confounded her 
secutors and astonished the people. Not 
knowing the power of faith, they thought 
that she must be under the influence of 
some powerful charm. That charm was 
the power of Jesus’ name. He was the 
cae, (Ga of her heart, and now we may be 
sure He is her portion for ever. 


SUMMER. 


‘THE birds, the birds, are singing 
Upon each leafy tree ; 

And loud the woods are ringing 
In answer to their glee: 

They sing that Summer’s come,— 
The Summer, bright and gay,— 

Our tongues shall not be dumb, 
But sing as well as they. 


The breezes, that at morning 
Awake them in their nest, 

Scarce stir, with kindly warning, 
The down upon their breast. 

Yet “ Summer, Summer's come!" 
They sing, and float away: 

Our tongues shall not be dumb, 
But sing as well as they. 

The silvery rivers shining, 
As still they roll along; 

With ocean waves combining, 
Re-echo to the song. 

All Natuse sings,—“ ‘Tis come, 
The bright, bright Summer day :” 

Our tongues shal] not be dumb, 
But sing as well as they. 

T. C. W. 


A Goop Trarmine.— Children should be 
trained as earlyas possible to acts of charity 
and mercy. Constantine, as soon as his 
son could write, employed his hand in 
signing all pardons, and delighted in con- 
veying through his mouth all the favours 
he granted,—a noble introduction to 
sovereignty. 


“THE WHITE FLOWER” OF THE 
PRAIRIE. 


A CANADIAN TALE. 
(Continued from p. 68.) 


As’ time passed on, it left but little out- 
ward change on that lonely dwelling, but 
Jobn Austin became each year more feeble 
and infirm: sorrow and trouble seemed to 
have brought upon him the infirmities of 
old age before their time. It was the sixth 
ear aince he had left Quebec, in the calm, 
ight, frosty weather of the month of 
March, when the country, far and near, 
still lay hidden under a thick covering of 
snow, which looked dazzlingly white against 
the clear blue sky. The winter had been 
more severe than usual, and the old man 
felt that his days on earth were numbered. 
For some weeks his strength had been 
rapidly failing him,—he had ngt been able 
to move from his arm-chair by the fire- 
side without the support of his - 
daughter, and at length he had no longer 
the power to rise from his bed. He was 
very patient and resigned, for death was 
not terrible to him; and if sometimes he 
was troubled at the thought of leavin 
little alone in the world, he woul 
find comfort in remembering that God, 
who feedeth the young ravens and careth 
for all His creatures, would protect and 
care for her. 

Early one morning, after a restlegs night, 
when his devoted little nurse had sat 
ener for hours by his bedside, he 
stretched out his to her, and said, 
faintly, “My own Mary, I feel that I 
cannot last long: it is sad to leave you 
here without me, but you will not be 
alone. Your Father in heaven will watch 
over you, and bring you, I trust, to that 
brighter world beyond the grave, where 
we hope to meet again.” His voice was 
broken and indistinct, and, as he paused 
for breath, he could hear the De) girl 
sobbing bitterly. Then he add in 
feebler tones,—“ You must not grieve thus 
for me, dearest.” Faint and exhausted, be 
closed his eyes, and Mary, stifling her sobs, 
watched for a long time in silence by his 
bedside. Presently the old man made a 
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slight movement; and as Mary bent over 
him, and let fall a burning tear on his 
forehead, he faintly murmured,—“ God 


bless you, my darling!” After that he 
was perfectly quiet; and his grandchild 
sat, for she knew not how long, in almost 
breathless stillness for fear of disturbing 
him. “It was so long,” she thought, 
“since he had such a nice, ful sleep.” 

She was roused by 8 gentle knock at the 
door. It was the Indian, who had come to 
inquire after his loved master. Mary made 
signs to him to be silent, and he lightly 
drew near the bed;—another moment 
and, with a wild cry of grief and despair, 
he had fallen on his knees, and was cover- 
ing the old man’s thin, outstretched hand 
with tears and kisses. That calm slee 
was the slumber of death. He had pated 
away to his rest without a struggle or a 
sigh. It was long before the poor girl 
could realise her loss: since she was old 
enough to understand it, she had never 
been face to face with the dead, and it 
was very hard to believe that he, who lay 
there so still and cold, would not wake at 
her gentle touch, and look up lovingly at 
her again,—that the kind voice would 
seer her no more. Only by slow 

could the lonely child understand 
the full bitterness of her position. Alone 
in the world, with no friends, no home,— 
far away even from the help and pity of 
strangersa,—she felt that she was Fideed 
desolate. But, in the hour of trial, her 
Heavenly Father did not forsake her: she 
had loved Him when all thi stniled 
upon her; and now, in the time of 
iction, she turned to God with simple, 
child-like faith, and found strength and 
comfort. He was not lost to her for ever,— 
the dear old man whom she had loved so 
well: had he not bid her look forward to 
a happy meeting in a brighter world, where 
there would be no more parting, and no 
more sorrow ! 

When the last sad duties had been 
performed, and all that remained on earth 
of John Austin had been laid to rest under 
the snow, beneath the shadow of the waving 
MMuzy in'bie ow will language, which ai 

, in his own nguage, w e 
had learnt from him,— 
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“Mera will be very sad and lonely now 
in the old wigwam. Do her thoughts fi 
back to the city of the white man, and wi 
she turn again to the tribe of her fathers ?” 

“ No, Chiabo. I have no friend in the 
world but you. Those who loved me are 
all dead and gone: I should only feel lost 
He : great city, or pine away like a caged 

ird.’”’ 

“ But this is no place for little Mera, now 
the good master is gone to his sleep. Will 
she come and dwell with the people of 
Chiabo? They are fierce and terrible in 
war, in the meeting of the tribes, but they 
are very gentle to those they love. Chiabo 
has a sister Kezia, who lives at peace in her 
own wigwam. Kezia would love Mera as 
her own child, and tenderly care for her 
like a mother.” 

This was more than poor Mary could 
bear: she burst into tears, and exclaimed — 

“Go back, Chiabo: turn again to your 
own people, if you will. As for me, leave 
me here, for I cannot leave my only home 
to go to a strange land. Better far that I 
should die!” and she sobbed as though 
her heart would break. 

The poor Indian, in : ae distress, tried 
to comfort her, and said,— 

“Mera must not grieve away her life. 
Chiabo cannot leave her; he will not go 
away. He will stay by her side, and fish 
in the lake and hunt in the forest for her, 
until the Great Spirit calls him away.” 

A brief history of this faithful servant 
will explain his devotion to his young mis- 
tress. More than sixteen years before John 
Austin, in one of his trading expeditions be- 
pond Lake Huron, had met with a family of 

roquois Indians suffering from small-pox, 
who, from the dread of infection, had been 
left behind by the rest of their tribe,— left, 
in the remains of a deserted village, to die 
uncared for. The kind trader, who in the 
course of his wandering life had ‘gained 
experience in most subjects, knew some- 
thing about the treatment of this terrible 
disease, and determined to try and cure 
them. He delayed his own journey for 
some days, supplied the poor creatures 
with all his own store of brandy, and saved 
the lives of the whole family, with the 
exception of the two youngest children, 
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who were almost in a dying state when 
he found them. He then took them on 
with him in his canoe, and restored them 
to their companions, who had never ex- 
ected to see them again alive. The eldest 
oy, Chiabo, a lad of about fourteen, had 
clung to his benefactor, and begged 
peony to be allowed to serve and follow 
im. Austin had taken him chiefly out of 
ood-nature, and had been rewarded by 
nding him afterwards of great use in his 
yearly trading visits to the Indians. Thus 
Chiabo had wn up in his master’s 
service, and had known little Mary from 
her earliest childhood. But we must 
return to the story. 

As the young girl lay awake at night after 
her conversation with Chiabo, his words 
came back to her memory, and, though his 
kindness comforted her, she yet felt that 
it would be selfish to keep him away from 
his own pegple. But how could she bear 
to leave the quiet home where she had 
spent half her lifetime so happily,— where 

seemed to remind her of her dear 
oearear ae Had she the courage to 
eave it for ever, and to go amon 
strangers,—to pass her life with the wild 
Indians? Troubled and uncertain, she 
prayed earnestly to be taught what she 
should do, and suddenly a glorious thought 
came to her, which seemed like an answer 
to her prayer. Might not God have ap- 
pointed a work for her, child as she was, 
to do amongst the fierce, untaught tribes 
of the Canadian wilds? She remembered 
Naaman’s little captive maid, and her 
courage rose with the bright hope of doing 
something for the glory of her Heavenly 
Father. fore she fell asleep Mary had 
resolved to depart with Chiabo, and live 
amongst his people. 

The next morning, when the Indian 
heard from his young mistress of her brave 
purpose, he was half wild with gratitude 
and delight. It was soom decided that 
they could not begin their journey until 
the snow was gone, and the ice had thawed 
round the shores of the lake; but there 
would not be many wecks to wait, for be- 
fore the middle of May, the summer would 
have completely set in. Poor Mary was 
very thankful for the short delay ; it gave 
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her a little time to get accustomed to the 
thought of such a great change, and to 
visit all her old loved haunts, and take a 
long farewell of them. Meanwhile, Chiabo 
was very busy with his preparations, care- 
fully examining and mending the canoe, 
which for a long time had only been used 
in fishing; for in that wild country, with 
its mighty lakes and rivers, travellin by 
water is much the best and easiest method. 
He also collected his stores of wheat, 
maize, dried fruit, potatoes, and other use- 
ful articles of food, that all might be ready 
when the time should come. He had seen 
nothing of his own people, a small tribe of 
the Iroquois, for some years, but, knowing 
well their habits and favourite sports, he 
had great hopes of finding them, either 
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near the village of Chippewa, not far from 
the falls of Niagara, or by the shores of 
the Great-Bear river, beyond Lake Erie. 
In any case, he knew the country so well, 
that he did not expect to find it diffi- 
cult to follow their track. At length the 
beginning of May arrived; the ice melted 
in the lake, the snow disappeared from 
the ground, uncovering the beautiful vege- 
tation which it had been protecting so 
ong, and the trees of the forest all seemed 
to burst into leaf at once, so that they 
might almost be seen to grow. The birds 
sang joyously once more, and in little more 
than a week winter had given place to 
summer, and the whole face of the country 
was changed. 
(To be continued.) 


Me 
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A BATHE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A MILITARY gentleman in India had 

been out shooting, and as he was 
returning to his friend's house, at which 
he was staying, he passed by a cool and 
beautiful stream. Thinkin that a bathe 
would refresh him, he sent his servant on 
to the house, desiring him to say that he 


would follow shortly. So, taking off his 
clothes, which he carefully folded, he 
plunged into the water. He was an 


excellent swimmer, and had swum some 
distance down the river, when he looked 
back to where he had left his clothes ; 
and judge his astonishment! 


Not less 
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than a dozen monkeys were minutely 
examining his wardrobe ; and some seemed 
to be trying how far the various articles 
would suit their own use. One was putting 
his legs through the sleeves of his shirt ; 
another inserting its head in his trousers ; 
a third prying into his boots ; while others 
were busy with his hat, ripping up the 
linings. It was some time before the 
major could believe his eyes ; and the scene 
was 80 ridiculous that he was at first more 
amused than annoyed ; after looking on for 
a few minutes, he began to return, to get 
back his garments. 

No sooner did the monkeys see his 
intention than, with a mighty chattering, 
each ran off at full speed into the jungle, 
carrying with him some article of the 
major’s dress. 

The poor major now found himself in 
a difficulty, and his smile gave place to 
vexation. All his clothes were gone. 
Where should he go? What should he 
do? It was for him no laughing matter. 
The only thing left for him to do was to 
return to the water, where he was found 
by his friends after a considerable time 
had elapsed, who, fearing some accident 
had happened, had come to search for him. 
They soon provided him with clothes, 
and released him from his awkward plight, 
the major laughing with them over the 
trick the monkeys had played him. 


OLD FATHER MORRIS. 


LD Father Morris had a fine orchard of 
peaches, from which some of the ten 
or twelve-year-old gentlemen helped them- 
selves more liberally than even the old 
man’s kindness thought was fair. Accord- 
ingly he took occasion to introduce into 
his sermon one Sunday, in his little parish, 
an account of a journey he took, and how 
he was very warm and weary, and how he 
saw a fine orchard of peaches which made 
his mouth water to look at them. 

“So,” says he, “I came up to the fence, 
and looked all around, for I would not 
have touched one of them without leave 
for all the world. At last I espied a man, 
and says I, ‘Mister, won’t you give me 
some of your peaches?’ So the man 
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came and gave me about a hatful. And 
ema I stood there oras I said, ‘ Mister, 
ow do you manage to keep your peaches?’ 

“‘Keep them!’ said he, and he stared at 
me. ‘What do you mean?’ 

“*Yes, sir!’ said I. ‘Don’t the boys 
steal them ?’ 

“ ys steal them!’ said he. ‘No, 
indeed! 

“<“Why, sir,’ said I, ‘I have an orchard 
of peaches, and I cannot get half of 
them’ ”— here the old man's vuice became 
tremulous—“‘because the boys in my 
parish steal them so.’ 

“<Why,’ said he, ‘don’t their parents 
teach them not to steal?’ 

“ And I grew all over in a cold sweat, and 
I told him, ‘I was afraid they didn't.’ 

“*Why, how you talk!’ says the man. 
‘Do tell me where you live?’ 

“Then,” said Father Morris, the tears 
running over, “I was obliged to tell him 
I lived in the town of G——.” 

After this, Father Morris kept his 
peaches. 

Mrs. Stowe. 


CLOUDS DISPERSED. 


Se FATHER, what is it that I hear, 
Behind yon distant hill ? 
Hark! hark! it is a fearful sound, 
And echoes through the rocks around, 
Louder and louder still.” 


“Jt is the thunder that thou hear’st: 
See’st thou those threatening clouds, 

That stern and inky darkness frown ? 

And that grey mist that, rolling down, 
The mountain-top enshrouds ?” 


“What is that gleam of light I see 
Upon the mountain's brow ? 

A moment since I saw it plain, 

And then ‘twas gone—ah ! there again! 
Thou see’st it, father, now ?” 

“It is the lightning that thou see’st,” 
The father said, and smiled. 

“Tt comes from heaven, but where it goes 

The Hand that sent it only knows: 
I cannot tell thee, child.” 


“Oh, father, is it in His wrath 
That God doth send them here? 
. The vivid lightning’s fearful flash, 
And thunder’s quick, resounding crash, 
Have filled my heart with fear.” 
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“No, no, my child. Remember how 
Thou oft hast heard from me, 
That all these things from heaven are sent 
With good, and not with ill intent ;— 
Let this thought comfort thee. 
“The lightning bright doth clear the air 
From heat, and when ‘tis o’er 
A cooling freshness we shall feel ; 
Thou hearest in the thunder's peal 
The lightning’s echo, nothing more. 


‘‘The wicked only need have fear — 
Hast thou not often read, 

How over all His timid sheep 

Our Saviour anxious guard doth keep ;— 
What need’st thou therefore dread? 


* Look, how the darkest clouds disperse, 
And see yon rainbow bright, 
Which o’er the sky its arch extends, 
And all its various colours blends 
In one long line of light. 


“ Be stronger then in faith, my child, 
Since of Christ’s fold thou art; 
Bending beneath the hand of God, 
Let fears of His avenging rod 
Assail no more thy heart. 


“ He gives the rainbow as a sign 
That sorrow’s trials past, 
Were sent alone our faith to try, 
And make us fix a longing eye 
On heaven our home at last.” 
N. E. B. 


THE ORGAN MAN. 


| Fete readers, who live in a quiet 
street or square in London, will say, 
whenever they look at the picture, “We've 
seen that man and his monkey often. He 
comes and plays in front of our house.” 
And even some readers in the country 
will say that they think he must have 
id them a visit, too, or else it must 
ve been one of his brothers. 
The aha is, that most ap street 
Oo -grinders come from y or Savoy, 
anal ¢ are all a See deal like each shee 
with swarthy skins, and bright black eyes. 
They very seldom can speak much of our 
language, and so they smile, and nod, and 
make their little monkey hold up his 
tambourine or his cap, to show they 
want a copper. 
Very few of these men own the hurdy- 
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gurdy which they grind upon. There are 
persons who have a number of organs and 
other street instruments, and they let 
them out on hire to the poor Savoyard 
boys and men, and make them pay a high 
price for them too. 

her persons bring over a number of 
these poor foreigners, and make them 
work for them, often cheating them sadly, 
having them quite in their power, because 
they are so igncrant of the English lan- 
guage, and customs, and prices. 

These Savoyards have not a very happy 
life. They must get very weary of hearing 
their hurdy-gurdy grinding over the same 
half-dozen tunes from morning to night, 
and of making a monkey go through the 
same round of tricks and capers, though 
it must be a relief to have even such a 
companion ; and many of these men be- 
come very fond of their little dumb pets. 
Then those people who are nervous, and 
who get worried with the droning tunes, 
and those who have the care of sick people, 
look very cross at the poor Savoyard, and 
tell him to “move on ;” and there is one 
gentleman, whose business it is to make 
intricate calculations, and he cannot bear 
these street-musicians, and hands them 
over to the police when they come and 
disturb him, which, it must be confessed, 
they seem to take a malicious pleasure 
in doing. 

But, though they have some enemies, 
these Savoyards have some friends, and 
chief amongst these are children, whether 
of high or low degree, for you never sce 
a Savoyard musician without two or three 
little street children following him, while, 
if there is a monkey on the top of the 
organ, or some little dancing figures inside 
it, there is quite a crowd of juveniles, who 
give much admiration, though they cannot 
give much money; and, whatever busy 

entlemen or nervous ladies in the big 
ouses may think of the hurdy-gurdy, the 
children in those big houses are always 


ready to come to the window, especially 


if it is lesson-time, and nod at the grinning 
Savoyard below ; and many is the sixpence 
that they coax out of Somebody’s pocket, 
that they may throw it into the monkey’s 
tambourine. 
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white man, for he is not thine encmy.” 


“Spare the 
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“THE WHITE FLOWER” OF THE 
PRAIRIE. 


A CANADIAN TALE. 
( Concluded from p. 93.) 


HE time had come for starting, and 
with tearful eyes, but a brave heart, the 
little girl set out with her Indian com- 

anion on her strange, unknown journey. 

he had but few treasures to take with 
her,—two or three small household articles 
which she valued as having belonged to 
her dfather, and his precious Bible, 
which she had learnt to love for its own 
sake. If she had been able to lose all 
thought of past sorrows and of the doubt- 
ful future, that would, indeed, have been a 
happy time for the young traveller. It 
was lovely weather, and the boat glided 
swiftly onwards over the clear, transparent 
water, passing close to the southern shore 
of the lake, by rocky creeks or great 
swamps, with an endless variety of reeds 
and bulrushes, or forests with their fresh 
green leaves, alive with the song of a 
thousand birds. As the evening ap- 
proached, Chiabo would moor the canoe 
to a sheltered spot, kindle a fire on the 
shore to cook their food, and watch by the 
side of it until his little mistress was 
comfortably asleep in her snug corner of 
the boat, on a soft couch of moss and dry 
leaves, covered with an awning which he 
had ingeniously made of cane and matting. 
At daybreak they would start again, and 
take another short rest at noon. Thus 
four days passed away, and they had 
travelled more than a hundred miles, 
having reached the extreme west of lake 
Ontario, where the broad river Niagara 
flows into it: by its wooded banks they 
rested for the night. 

They had now arrived at the most te- 
dious ot of the journey, for the great 
falls of Niagara (see p. 100), where the whole 
river makes a descent of 160 feet, render 
the current far too sigh, far any boat. So 
for ten weary miles, the Indian was obliged 
to carry the canoe on his shoulders, while 
Mary walked by his side, almost shudder- 
ing as she looked down on the mighty 
river rushing past, several hundred feet 
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below, in its rocky bed. But when they 
came opposite Goat Island, and the im- 
mense cataracts themselves were i 
down before her with a deafening noise, 
she was overwhelmed indeed with awe 
and wonder. The travellers were now 
close to the village of Chippewa, where 
Chiabo had half expected to find his Indian 
friends, but even his keen sight could dis- 
cover no traces of their having been there. 
They must, therefore, continue the search 
further westward, and cross the whole 
length of Lake Erie. Thus ten da 
passed away, and found them, i ; 
no nearer to their journey’s end, for 

had reached the Great Bear river, whi 
flows into the little Jake of St. Clair, and 
still there were no Indians to be seen. 
Mary almost felt relief at the delay, for 
she was hardly reconciled to meeting the 
Red men, and she found her wandering 
life so pleasant that she felt no wish to 
bring it to an end. Such satisfaction, 
however, was not to last long, for the In- 
dian’s quick instinct soon discovered the 
remains of a Iroquois village, and, “once 
upon their trail,” as he proudly declared, 
“he could follow them to the end of the 
world.” He felt certain that they must 
have taken up their summer quarters on 
the Manitoulin islands towards the north 
of Lake Huron. 

“Why do you call them Manitoulin ?” 
asked his little companion. 

“ Because the Manitou, the Great Spirit, 
dwelt there once.” 

“But, Chiabo, you know well that God, 
the Great Spirit, is everywhere.” 

‘““My people know it not, Mera, and 
would not care to have it so. They love 
not the Great Spirit as you do, but they 
fear and think evil of Him.” 

The young girl was silent, but her heart 
was full of earnest longing that the poor 
Indians might learn the truth. 

Hitherto all the journey had been fair 
and prosperous, but now, as they entered 
on the waters of Lake Huron, there was a 
sudden change in the weather. The rain 
came down in torrents, and there rosesuch 
a heavy ground-swell, that had it not been 
for Chiabo’s quickness and skill, the little 
canoe must have been dashed to pieces. 
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As it was, much damage was done, and it 
was with great difficulty that they reached 


- in safety the harbour of Goderich, almost 
the only shelter on that dangerous and 


— 


eastern shore of the lake. At 
length, after much delay and many hard- 
ships, they reached their destination, the 
largest of the Manitoulin islands, where, 
as Chiabo had expected, they found the 
Iroquois village. It was com of a 
namber of rude huts, covered with thatch 
or moss, and surrounded on all sides by 
plots of maize, rice, buckwheat, hemp, or 
vegetables. Almost all the men seemed to 
be away from home, busy on some hunt- 


ing or fishing expedition. The faithful 
Indian soon found his sister’s wigwam, and 
joyfully led the child to it. 


It was about noon, and Kezia had just 
returned from working in her field of 
maize ; she was sitting on a low wooden 
bench, with ee a e Rane sone 

laying round her, while the youngest bab 
was ae up in a kind of sooilen cradle 
against the wall. After she had warm] 
greeted her brother, he spoke a few quic 
words to her, pointing with lively Selah 
towards his young companion. Kezia at 
once received the orphan girl with humble 
affection, and said tenderly to her, “Mera 
has done well to come among us. She 
sball dwell in peace and safety under the 
shadow of our roof, and Kezia will be a 
mother to ber.” 

The Indian woman then hastened to 
bring her some parched corn and warm 
milk, while the children crowded round, 
looking at her with wonder and curiosity, 
for ae. had never before seen a white 
face. en the first strangeness had worn 
off, Mary learnt to love the kind Kezia and 
her little ones, and began to accustom her- 
self to her new life, in which there was so 
much to interest and Sonny her. Mean- 
while the devoted Chiabo had built her a 
little wigwam by the side of his sister’s, 
and seemed never weary adding fresh 
ornaments to it, and toiling for the com- 
fort of his young mistress. She had soon 
won the affection of the whole tribe, who 
looked upon her with awe, almost as a 
superior being; and not one of them would 
have suffered the “ white flower,” as they 
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called her, to be in want of anything. 
Always kind and thoughtful, she would 

ther the little wild Indian children round 

er, while their mothers were out at work, 
—for the women seemed to have all the 
hard labour,—and she would teach them 
the Bible stories which she loved so well 
herself, or hush an Indian baby to sleep 
by singing a Christian hymn. Often too, 
when she wasreading her Bible, the simple 
Indians would come and watch her with 
a mixture of fear and curiosity, for they 
looked upon it as some strange charm, by 
which she was sure of the favour of the 
Great Spirit. 

Thus three years passed away, and after 
various wanderings to different places on 
the neighbouring continent, the little 
Iroquois tribe was in settled in the 
old village on the Manitoulin islands. 
nr Oiler now a tall, slight girl of fifteen, 
not beautiful, but with such a sweet ex- 
pression of face, as was far more lovely 
than mere beauty. Her gentle influence 
had already done much amongst the peo- 
ple, but she had one great trouble. She 
could see plainly that the chief, Mishe- 
Mokwa (whose name means “the Great 
Bear of the Mountains”), was jealous, and 
hated her for having won the love of his 
tribe, while he did all in his power to 
oppose her teaching. She trembled some- 
times when she saw him scowl upon her 
with such a terrible look of malignity that 
she felt he would kill her if he dared. The 
gentle girl, however, was too well pro- 
tected by the affection of all around her 
to fear any violence. It was more than 
Mishe-Mokwa’s life was worth to take any 
open measures against her. 

One day there was t excitement in 
the village. The Iroquois chiefs had de- 
cided in council upon war with the rival 
tribe of the Chippeways ; and the war-pipe, 
coloured red, been sent round for each 
man to smoke as a signal of his readiness 
to fight. Then followed the terrible war- 
dance, in which they all joined with fear- 
ful stamping and yells of rage, before 
setting out on the war-party. r some 
days of suspense, as Mary was sitting alone 
in her wigw she was startled by the 
calls of the women ; and on hastily joining 
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The Falls of Niagara. 


them, found that the Iroquois warriors 
were returning in their war-canoes with 
spoils and prisoners. As they landed with 
loud shouts of triumph, what was her sur- 
prise to see amongst them a venerable 
white man! While the women were en- 

ged in supplying the wants of their 
buabands and friends, Mary went up to 
the old man and spoke a few kind words 
to him in English. To her delight he 
answered her in the same language, and 
told her that he was an English clergyman 
who had left his native land many years 
before to come as a teacher amongst the 
heathen. He had made his way with 
great difficulty across the western wilds, 
and had but just reached the nearest 
Indian village in the land of the Chippe- 
ways, when it had been attacked by the 
Iroquois, burnt to the ground, and he 
himself carried away as a prisoner with 
the others. He then expressed his won- 
der at finding her there, and his eyes filled 
with tears as the young girl told her 
sad and simple story. 

But other painful thoughts filled her 
mind just then, and fears too terrible to 
speak of, for she well knew what a deadly 
hatred there was between the two tribes, 
and that only too often all the prisoners 
taken in war were cruelly put to death by 
their enemies. She hastened to Kezia, 
and eagerly begged her aid. Might she 


not gain permission to take the white 
man, one of her own people, to her wig- 
wam, aud there wait upon him? But the 
Indian woman, though full of kindness 
and sympathy, entreated her not to inter- 
fere between the Iroquois victors and their 
captives in the first savage moment of 
triumph. If she would but wait patien 
until the great festival, only two days o 
Kezia promised that she would take care 
that the white man should want for 
nothing, and assured her that until then 
the prisoners were always safe. Very 
unwillingly Mary consented, but the next 
two days, during which she had no power 
to be of any comfort to her countryman, 
were spent in agonies of suspense. She 
could only pray for him, that he might be 
saved from the fearful fate which most 
probably awaited him, even though she 
should be called upon to pay the price 
with her own life. She little knew how 
prophetic was that earnest prayer. 

e great day of the festival arrived, 
the prisoners were all brought out, sand 
behind each one stood an Indian with an 
upraised axe or heavy club. Then the 
chief made a short wild speech to his 
assembled tribe, in which he praised them 
for their valour, and declared that all 
their enemies, the Chip ys, should be 
phe t away from the face of the earth. 

e 


eld in his hand his massive war-club, | 


ae 
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dyed red with blood, and Mary heard with 
shuddering dread from Kezia, that when 
he should hold it up in the air, the signal 
would seal the fate of the poor captives. 

After one moment of silent prayer, she 
calmly advanced towards the chief and 
held up her hands as a sign that she 
wished to speak to him. Instantly there 
was a perfect stillness, and all eyes were 
fixed on the young girl, who began with an 
eager, trembling voice :— 

“Oh, great chief, Mishe-Mokwa! spare 
the white man, for he is not thine enemy. 
He is a man of peace—one of mine own 

ple—and he has left the land of his 
fathers, and come across the great sea, to 
teach the will of the Great Spirit to the 
tribes of the forest. Listen but this once 
to the words of Mera, and the Great 
Manitou will reward Mishe-Mokwa.” 

She could add po more, for, with a ter- 
rible voice, his eyes flashing with anger, 
the chief exclaimed,— 

“ Peace, child of the white man! Is it 
not enough to have stolen the love of my 
people from me? Wilt thou also rule 
over me? The old man would try to 


deceive us with fair words and lying tales ; 
but he is of a false race, and he shall die. 
If the Manitou loved him, would he have 
fallen into our hands? Beware for thy- 
self, child, that thou meddle not with 
Mishe-Mokwa, for his wrath is terrible.” 

At these fearful words many of the 
women began weeping, and there was an 
angry murmur amongst the men; but 
none of them dared openly to oppose their 
chief. Kezia, however, threw herself on 
her knees before him, and cried, passion- 
ately,— 

“‘Speak more gently to our Mera, O 
Mishe-Mokwa! for the Great Spirit loves 
her, and has blessed our children, and our 
hunting, and our fishing, since she has 
set up her wigwam amongat us.” 

But he answered, mockingly,— 

“Tt is not Mera, but the charm she 
keeps hidden, which has done this.” 

Then a sudden thought seemed to strike 
him, and, turning to Mary, he cried,— 

“Bring hither that charm, that we, too, 
may see it, or the white man shall die.” 

Boor girl! she well knew that he meant 
her Bible, and it was a bitter trial to part 
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with her only treasure; but, without a 
moment's delay, she went to her wigwam, 
and brought beck the precious Book to 
Mishe-Mokwa. 

He took it eagerly ; but, after turning 
it over every way, and opening it with a 
puzzled look, he said at last,— ; 

“How is the charm used? and what 
mean those strange black marks in it ?” 

At this question of the superstitious 
Indian’s Mary’s heart beat quickly, and 
she breathed a silent prayer that God 
would give her to answer wiscly. 
She felt that now was indeed a time to 
bear witness to her holy faith; and in 
a firm, clear voice, which rang through the 
stillness like a silver bell, she replied,— 

“That Book is no magic charm, such 
as thou wouldst have, O chief! yet is it 
very precious and holy, for it teaches us 
how to love and please the Great Spirit. 
By the voice of God it bids us forgive our 
enemies, and be kind and gentle to all 
men. Above all, we learn from it the 
wonderful love of the Great Father, who 
made us and all the world ; for, when all 
the tribes of men had forgotten Him, and 
sinned against Him, He took pity on His 
poor, lost children, and would not destroy 
them. But He sent into the world His 
own dear Son, to teach men how to live, 
and then to die a cruel death upon a cross 
of wood—to save them from their sins, 
that the Great Father might forgive them. 
If we believe in the blessed Saviour, and 
do His will, then, when we die, and our 
bodies sleep under the waving grass, our 
spirits will live for ever, and the Great 

ather will take us home to dwell in hap- 
piness with Him.” 

She added no more, for she felt that 
God’s grace alone could touch the hearts 
of those wild people, and make them 
listen to her simple words. 

While she spoke there had been a 
breathless silence—all eyes were fixed 
upon her with tenderness and awe—fierce 
men and gentle women alike listened 
eagerly to her earnest teaching. But there 
was one face in that assembly which wore 
a far different expression. The angry chief 
had heard the young girl’s words with a 
darkening brow ; and, as he saw fresh signs 
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of the res and love in which she was 
held by all the tribe, his hatred and jealousy 
increased a hundred times. He cast upon 
her one scowling, revengeful glance, and 
then, turning towards the prisoners, was 
in the act of raising his red war-club— 
the fearful signal which, at least, would 
spare them all further misery of suspense 
—when Mary, forgetting all danger to 
herself, sprang forwards with an imploring 
gesture, to stay his hand. Maddened with 
rage and passion, and scarcely knowing 
what he did, Mishe-Mokwa aimed one 
deadly blow of his massive club at the 
frail young creature before him. She sank 
lifeless to the ground. 

A scene of wild uproar and confusion 
followed; the voices of the men 
mingled with the loud sobbing and cries 
of the women, who had gathered round 
their “white flower,” and vainly t 
for some si of remaining life. e 
chief himself would have fallen a victim 
to the enraged tribe but for the entreaties 
of the missionary, who called upon them 
to spare him for the sake of her whom 
they would avenge. 

It has been said that “the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church ;” and 
true, indeed, were these words in the case 
uf Mary Leslie. By her death she did 
more to advance the kingdom of God on 
earth than she could ever have done by 
her life. For the sake of her loved me- 
mory the fierce Iroquois listened to the 
teaching of the white man; and in the 
course of a few months all the little tribe 
on the Manitoulin Island had become 
Christians, and were baptized. In time 
even the savage chief, overcome by shame 
and remorse, followed their example. Thus 
a noble life and death had not been wasted, 
and the knowledge of the truth was planted 
ip eae Far West, in the home of Red 

ndian. 


‘“‘ Westward, where, from giant fountains, 

Oregon comes down in floods; 

Westward, to Missouri's mountains, 
Or to wild Iowa's woods, 

Where the broad Arkansas goeth, 
Winding o'er savannahs wide, 

Where, beyond old Huron, floweth 
Many a strong, eternal tide. 
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“ Westward still, O Lord, in glory 
Be Thy bannered cross unfurled, 
Till from vale to mountain hoary 
Rolls the anthem round the world. 
Reign, O reign, o’er every nation ; 
Reign, Redeemer, Father, King ; 
And with songs of Thy salvation 
Let the wide creation ring.” 


HEAVEN IS THE PRIZE. 


YES heaven is the prize 
My soul shall strive to gain; 
One glimpse of Paradise 
Repays a life of pain. 
*Tis heaven! ‘tis heaven ! 
Yes, heaven is the prize ! 


Yes, heaven is the prize! 
My soul, O think of this! 
All earthly goods despise 
For such a crown of bliss. 
*Tis heaven, &c. 


Yes, heaven is the prize! 
en sorrows press around, 
Look up beyond the skies, 


Where hope and strength are found. 


’Tis heaven, &c. 


Yes, heaven is the prize! 
Oh, ’tis not hard to gain ; 
He surely wins who tries, 
For hope can conquer pain. 
‘Tis heaven, &c. 


Yes, heaven is the prize! 
The strife will soon be past; 
Faint not, but raise your eyes, 
And struggle to the last. 
"Tis heaven, &c. 


For heaven is the prize! 
Faith shows the crown to gain, 
Hope lights the way and dies, 
Bat love will always reign. 
*Tis heaven, &c. 


Yes, heaven is the prize! 
Too much cannot be given ; 
And he alone is wise 
Who gives up all for heaven. 
'Tis heaven, &c. 


Yes, heaven is the prize! 
Death opens wide the door, 

And then the spirit flies 

To God for evermore. 
'Tis heaven ! ’tis heaven ! 
| Yes, heaven is the prize ! 
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- THE USE OF FLOWERS. 
Mary Howitt. 


(oP might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree, and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough 
- For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain-mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 
To make the river flow. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed with rainbow light; 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night— 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth by? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ; 


To whisper hope— to comfort man 
Whene'er his faith is dim; 

For Who so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him! 


Honour To THE BRAVE.—A tablet has 
been erected to the memory of Sir He 
Lawrence in the Aboo Church, on whic 
these words are engraved, “As a gallant 
soldier, distinguished statesman, and a 
true Christian philanthropist, his memory 
needs no record. He was a warm friend 
to the British soldier, for whose orphans 
and children in India he founded schools 
at Sunawar and Mount Aboo.” Like in- 
scriptions at Murree and Ootacamund have 
been raised to his memory by private sub- 
scription. In his last hour he dictated 
this epitaph, “ Here lies Henry Lawrence, 
who tried to do his duty.” : 
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BOB AND LITTLE JACK. 
CHAPTER I. 


cs HATS right, Bobby!” said the tall 
shoemaker, as he hurried to his 
shop, for it was striking eight o'clock ; 
and by way of showing his good-will, he 
gave a hearty pat on the shoulder of a 
little boy, who was whistling lustily out- 
side a cottage door. 
The tall shoemaker was Bobby’s god- 
father, and a friend of little boys in gene- 


ral; but for Bobby in particular, he had 
always a friendly greeting, such as that 
with which he interrupted the middle of 


Bong. 

No mailer Bobby whistled, for he had 

penty of good things to whistle about. A 

to sleep on every night, and a basin of 
bread and milk in the morning; a kind 
mother to wash him on Saturday, and a 
cloth cap to wear on Sunday; a school 
where he could learn to read and write, 
and a father to teach him to work for 
himself. What, with these, and a hundred 
other good things, Bobby was indeed a 
lucky lad, and the only wonder was that 
he ever left off whistling. 

Not that Bobby was thinking this morn- 
ing of either reading and writing, or soap 
aud water, or b and milk; for as he 
had never known what it was to want, 80 
he had never found out what he had to 
value; and so his song soon came to an 
untimely conclusion, and the last three 
notes were not even sounded at all. 

For Bobby had a very odd way of leaving 
off whatever he was about before he came 
tothe end. And this strange habit of his 
had shown itself even from hiscradle. The 
neighbours would sometimes shake their 
heads, and say that they knew no good 
would come of it, and his father and 
mother would speak to him seriously of the 
mischief of indulging in such a bad habit ; 
but what is the use of talking to little 
boys who think that they, with their 
small age and experience, know better 
than those who are older and wiser than 
| themselves ? 

As for Bobby, he seemed to have been 
born with the idea that he was one of 
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those who ought to have been a prince 
ins of a peasant; and as he grew 
older he felt more and more certain that 
his great talents were intended to work 
in a much wider sphere than a remote 
country vi where the ple were 
content to jog quietly on in the way of 
their forefathers. 

Such thoughts as these would some- 
times take possession of him at very un- 
fortunate times, and often got him into 
sad disgrace. He would become engrossed 
in such thoughts in the midst of a reading 
class, when it required a er et of the 
cane to recall his attention. one occa- 
sion he was set to weed a strawberry-bed, 
but he gradually became so entirely 
wrapped up in thinking over the na- 
merous deeds which he would one day do 
for the good of mankind, that the straw- 
wast bet were destroyed, while the 
weeds still remained green and flourishing. 

Returning one hot day in summer from 
doing an errand in a neighbouring town, 
he turned from the dusty road into the 
green fields, which soon brought him 
~ sight : his pele village. He had 

een wandering all the morning through 
the streets of the town, and had been 
looking with envious eyes on the spacious 
houses of the rich, and comparing them 
with his own narrow dwelling at home. 
He had watched the portly air with which 
one gentleman had stepped into his car- 
riage, which he contrasted with the cart 
with only one wheel which always lay in 
his father’s yard ; and he had received for 
his pains a sharp cut from the coachman’s 
whip, which was more annoying, as he 
eculd not resent it. He had all day been 
pushed aside as unworthy of notice; and 
these annoyances, combined with a hot 
and dusty road, had not had the best 
effect upon either his mind or temper. 
Throwing himself acroas a stile, he gave 
vent to his feelings in such words as the 
following :— 

“TI am as good, and better, than others, 
any day, then why am [ cg aa “gy 
while others are rich? Why am I to 
be dressed in ian, while others are 
dressed in cloth? If I only had the 
money, I would do all sorts of good, which 
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others never dream of doing. If I were 
only placed in a proper position, I would 
devote my life to the good of my country.” 
Then suddenly drawing himself bolt up- 
right upon the stile, he continued, “ But 
why should I suffer my talents to be 
daily wasted, in this dull village? Why 
should I grow up, as my father and 
grandfather have done, before me, no bet- 
ter than a slave to the fancies of the rich ? 
I am determined,” he continued, as he 
gazed on the sun, which was going to rest 
in all his glory, “that, before the setting 
of another day, I will have turned m 
back upon my native place, and be tread- 
ing the path to glory and fame. Perha 

I may one day distinguish myself upon ths 
battle-field, or I may possibly shine in 
royal courts; one thing, however, I am 
determined, that my name shall be great, 
and recorded amongst those of ——.’ 

Here he stopped to take breath, for his 
biographical information was not very 
extensive. 

“Then how my parents will rejoice in 
the possession of the name which I shall 
have rendered illustrious; and the shoe- 
maker, however lightly he may think of 
me now, will be proud to be able to say, 
‘This man, of whom such fame is heard, is 
my godson ;’ and —for who can tell? — my 
village may evermore be honoured as the 
birthplace of one of England’s noblest 
men.’ 

Thus said Bobby to himself; and much 
more he might have added, had not a loud 
grunt caused him tojump from his seat in 
order to discover from whence it came. 

Whom should he see leaning over a 
ditch but little Jack Workaway, the but- 
cher’s son? 

“Yoho, little Jack!” cried Bob, “ what 
are you doing there? and what have you 
been making all that noise about ?” 

“It wasn’t I who grunted,” answered 
little Jack, “"twas Farmer Welltodo's pig ; 
I was driving him home to be killed, but 
he got away from the road, and through 
the gap in the hedge, and into this field : 
and now he’s got into the ditch, and he 
won't stir, and it’s getting dark, and I 
can’t get him out again.” 

“Here let me see if I can’t make him 
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stir,” cried Bobby, and throwing his arms 
in the air, he proceeded to make sundry 
shouts such as these—“ Yo hoop, sir— 
Halloa, sir— This way, sir—That way 
sir—Get out, sir;’’ all of which proved 
equally useless in moving the pig in the 
right direction, until little Jack, by a 
violent pull at the string which was tied 
round the pig’s leg, succeeded in getting 
him out of the ditch, and starting him 
once more on even ground. 

“There,” cried Bobby, wiping his face 
and panting for breath; “don't say I 
never Bete you out of a scrape. Why 
you would have gone on pulling at him 
till midnight if I hadn’t happened to come 
up. But now, are you coming my way? 
If so, we may as well walk together.” 

“Thank you,” said little Jack, grateful 
for Bobby’s rather unusual condescension ; 
“but I can’t walk very fast, for the pig 
stops to lie down whenever I loosen the 
ue ; I've driven him nearly a mile 


* Nearly a mile!” said Bobby; “why, 
I shall have walked five miles by the time 
we get to the blacksmith’s: but listen to 
me, Jack, if you don’t like driving pigs, 
why do you do it 1” 

I never said I didn’t like it,” answered 
little Jack ; “I only wish he'd use his legs 
a little more, and not expect me to hold 
him up ; but then he’s so fat.” 

“Well, every one to his liking,” said Bob ; 
“for my part, I know I shouldn’t care 
to drive pigs all my life; but then, to 

sure, you and I are different.” 

“ But I don’t do nothing but drive pigs,” 
said little Jack ; “sometimes I startle the 
crows, and sometimes I drop beans, and 
sometimes I take the horses to water, and 
ae 1 learn to milk the age 6 

“Well, for my part,” repeated Bobby, 
“T think that cor and all the rest, io 
very silly to go plodding on day after day 
driving pigs and milking cows; and I 
don’t see why there should be rich folks 
to have all the good things, and poor ones 
to slave for them.” 

“I’m not a slave,” returned little Jack, 
proudly. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRAVELLER'S WELCOME. 


SWEET to the morning traveller Where, twinkling in the dewy light, 
The song amid the sky, The skylark soars on high. 


And the evening light decays, 
And all is calm around, 
There is sweet music to his ear 
In the distaut sheep-bell’s sound. 


But, oh! of all delightful sounds 
Of evening or of morn, 
The sweetest is the voice of love, 
That welcomes his return. 
SouTHRY. 


THE BRIGHT CHANGE. 


A BUTTERFLY basked on a baby’s grave 
Where a lily had chanced to grow: 
‘‘ Why art thou here, with a gaudy dye, 
While she of the bright and sparkling eye, 
Must sleep in the churchyard low ?” 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And spoke from its shining track ;— 

‘¢T was a worm till I won my wings, 

And she whom thou mourn’st like a seraph 


sings : 
Would’st thou call the loved one back?” 
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POOR BIRDIE. 


A LITTLE bird sat on a tree, 
And long and loud he sang to me; 
I wondered what his song could be — 
Poor Birdie! 


It was the time of early spring, 
When larks and linnets love to sing; 
And he sang too, and spread his wing— 
Did Birdie. 
His little voice was sharp and shrill, 
And all around from hill to hill, 
He seemed the very air to fill — 
Did Birdie! 


It was a sweet and joyful song, 
I thought that, if it were not wrong, 
I could have listened all day long — 
To Birdie. 


And was it wise ?—I cannot tell; 

As up and down, the notes would swell ; 

I fancied there came words as well — 
From Birdie. 


I thought I heard him tell me where 

He hid him from the cold night air 

Of winter, when the trees were bare — 
Poor Birdie! 


He did not murmur and complain. 
And speak against the cold and rain; 
He said his loss was others’ gain — 
Dear Birdie ! 


He told me how from day to day, 
He picked the holly-berries gay, 
And tried to sing the cold away — 
Poor Birdie! 


And when the stormy wind would blow, 

He hid him from the rain and snow, 

Beneath the thatch where mosses grow — 
Poor Birdie! 


He said he saw his playmate lie 
Upon the cold damp ground and die; 
And he could only sit and sigh — 

Poor Birdie! 


And yet he knew it must be right, 

And even then, as best he might, 

He sang and plumed his feathers bright — 
Poor Birdie! 


He knew that life and death belong, 
To Him from whom he learnt his song ; 


To Him who never could do wrong— 
To Birdie. 
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Amidst the bleak and cold night air, 

He never listened to despair; 

There was a bright hope always there — 
With Birdie! 


And so he spread his wings anew, 
And hopped from bough to bough, and flew; 
The secret of content he knew — 
Did Birdie. 

And now the spring was come again,— 
The cheerful spring; and grief and pain 
Had vanished like the sleet and rain— 

Thought Birdie. 


He felt his little heart beat high, 

He spread his little wings to fly; 

He fancied he could mount the sky — 
Poor Birdie! 


He saw the tiny buds and flowers, 
Just opening after April showers; 
And welcome were the sunny hours 
To Birdie. 


The yellow primrose seemed to say, 

“TJ wish it could be always May;”’ 

‘And I could wish the same to-day "— 

Said Birdie. 

And there he sits and plumes his wing, 

And all around the green woods ring; 

I wish that I a song could sing — 
Like Birdie. 

I wish that I my voice could raise, 

For ever in my Maker's praise; 

That I could serve Him all my days — 
Like Birdie. 

But oh! how often I complain, 

And murmur if it snow or rain! 

And do not meekly bear with pain — 
Like Birdie. 


How often do I grieve and fret, 

Because the day is cold or wet; 

To be like you I quite forget — 
Dear Birdie. 

Oh, may your song a lesson be, 

A lesson of content to me, 

The song you sung in that old tree— 
Dear Birdie. 


G. F. W. M. 
~~ STi sk 2 


“WHERE is the east ?” inquired a teach- 
er one day, of a very little boy. “Where 
the morning comes from,” was the prompt 
and pleasant answer. 
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THE DUKE’S LESSON. 


(GERMAN Y is divided into many little 
countries. The rulers of some of 
these countries are called Kings ; of others, 
Electors ; and of others, Dukes. Bruns- 
wick is one of those which is governed by 
a Duke, about whom I am now going to 
tell you a story. 

It happened that in a little town in 
Brunswick there were a set of wicked 
men, who, instead of going to church, 
spent Sunday in rioting and enness. 

e Duke hearing of this, determined to 
give them a lesson. He put a common 
great-coat over his ducal robes, walked 
into the room were they met, and seated 
himself at the head of the table. The 
assembled company stared at him with 
very unfriendly eyes, especially one man, 
who was accustomed to have the seat 
which the stranger bad now taken, and 
whose name was Mendel. Mr. Mendel now 
seated himself ontheunknown Duke's right 
hand. The landlord presently brought in 
a large pot of beer, which he placed before 
Mendel, who drank himself, and then gave 
it to his next neighbour, with the words, 
“Pass it round.” When it came to the 
man on the Duke's left hand, he passed it 
back again, and so they went on, five or 
six times, always missing the Duke. At 
last he rose from his seat, threw back his 
overcoat, and appeared before their as- 
tonished eyes in all his ducal splendour. 
The confusion of the guilty company ma 
be more easily imagined than dlesoribed: 
The Duke then spoke to them stern and 
solemn words on the sin of Sabbath-break- 
ing, and turning to his right-hand neigh- 
bour, Mr. Mendel, he gave him a vigor- 
ous box on the ear, saying, “ Pass it 
round.” This the man was, of course, 
obliged to do, and the box on the ear 
went round in the same manner that the 
beer had done, five or six times, till all the 
ears looked very red, and all the heads 
ached. They then went home covered with 
shame, and having, I hope, learnt a good 
lesson, not only of avoiding the greater 
sin, but of showing more courtesy to the 
next stranger who came in their way. 

OM. L. 
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SAILORS. 


GAILORS have the reputation of being a 
careless set. Some, no doubt, are very 
fond of strong drink, and given to pro- 
fane swearing ; but many, now-a-days, are 
the reverse. Her Majesty’s ship Aurora 
is a fine dashing frigate, commanded by 
that modest but determined Arctic voyager 
Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, and, during the 
Queen’s stay at Osborne, was stationed off 
East Cowes, as a kind of marine guard 
of honour to the Sovereign. One morning, 
during the time she was employed on 
this quiet but distinguished duty, an 
officer, whose cabin oe gteriat in si 
cockpit (a region seve eet below the 
in ), where the midshipmen also 

sleep, was suddenly startled from his 
y repose, not by a noise, but by 
silence, as people who live near Covent 
Garden will, it is said, start when the 
wheels of the market-carts which have 
lulled them to rest have ceased to rumble. 
There was a hush to the hubbub and noise 
which will alwa gesicians oe the dressing 
and washing of a parcel of midshipmen 
from fourteen to nineteen years of age. 
The officer thrust his head out,and there be- 
held a sight which riveted hisattention, and 
which, while life lasts, he will never forget. 
There, each before his sea-chest, knelt four 
or five brave Christian boys, sending up 
their morning prayer of praise and thanks- 
giving to their Creator. There was the 
rough marine sentry standing “Attention” 
at his post, daring not to move for fear 
of disturbing the devotions of those who 
were not ashamed, amidst the allurements 
of vice and pleasure, to own their Master 
before men, trusting hereafter to be owned 
by Him. There were the giddy second- 
ship-boys, barefooted, and treading, 

as they went upon their business, as softly 
as a mother would for fear of disturbing 
a sick and sleeping infant. There were the 
elder midshipmen, all quiet, waiting until 
their young messmates arose from their 
knees, before they went on with their inter- 
rupted jest or even finished dressing. No 
one after this must say that religion is 
wholly absent from our navy, or that those 
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who are to be our future admirals can be 
compared to the Roderick Randoms and 
Lieutenant Bowlines of olden times. 


A SAFE HOUSE TO SLEEP IN. 


A LAWYER of high reputation in the 

city of Philadelphia was travelling 
in one of the Southern States, and being 
belated one evening, after a long day’s 
ride, he was compelled to turn into a 
house on a soli plantation, and ask 
for shelter and hospitality for the night. 
His request was granted. In the course 
of the evening he thought he observed 
something reserved in the master of the 
house, which awakened his suspicions. 
He was at length conducted to his cham- 
ber, which was adjoining the family room. 
There he dwelt on the circumstances which 
had alarmed him, till his excited imagi- 


“nation was filled with thoughts of nightly 


robbery and assassination. He proceeded 
to barricade the room as well as he could. 
He fastened down the windows; against 
the doors he piled up tables, chairs, every- 
thing that was movable in the room. 
While thus engaged, words, uttered in a 
low voice, canght his ear, and caused his 
alarm. He placed his ear at the key-hole. 
The man of the house was engaged in 
prayer—in family prayer. Among other 
objects of intercession, he was praying 
for “the stranger whom the providence 
of God had unexpectedly broug t to lodge 
beneath their roof that night.” When he 
had got through, our travelling friend 
arose from his stooping posture. Imagine 
the change in his feelings. All his fears 
had vanished. Though no Christian him- 
self, he knew that the prayers of Christians 
are like guardian angels to the abode in 
which they are offered up; and he went 
to bed, and slept soundly and sweetly, 
feeling that the house, where God was 
f and worshipped, was a safe house 
to sleep tn. 
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The Serpent Charmer. 


NE of the Church Missionaries in 
Benares, India, in a recent letter 
records an affecting incident, and offers 
a brief comment on it, which we would 
commend to the attention of every reader: 
“In the beginning of October I was 
deeply grieved to hear of the sudden death 
by a snake-bite of a former native in- 
quirer, to whom I had given some employ- 
ment in the beginning of the year, in 
order to find out his character, and to 
give him opportunity for being instructed. 
e did well for a time; but I soon found 
that there was no real change going on 
in him. His old evil habits were too 
strong for him. He was a Brahmin, and 
had become a kind of juggler, and lived 


by showing off his tricks. Just as he was play with sin /” — 
7s ae 
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exhibiting his art with a ney y- 
serpent, from which the ison ha 
been extracted, he was idea ta ty 
The people advised him to have] Lis 
at once cut off ; but he did not wish t 
disfigured, and soon fell into a sta 
insensibility, while they carried h im 
one place to another in the city for h 
“The manner of his death 
his inward history. He played wi Wi 
and heathenism; was never § 
would not cut off his ight | 
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THE 
CHILDREN AND THE FLOWERS. 


THE CHILDREN. 
‘¢—DRETTY little flowers, that blow, 
Where the grass is soft and low— 
Daisies, white and tipped with red; 
Violets, on your leafy bed; 
Cowslips, bending on your stalk ; 
Primroses, beside the walk— 
Who has made you fair and sweet, 
Growing thug beneath my feet ? 
Surely He must loving be, 
Who made such tender things as ye.” 


THE FLOWERS. 
* Little children, would you know 
Who has made us live and grow, 
Who has given our pleasant smell, 
Who has kept us all so well, 
Who has given us beauty thus, 
Though no gardener cares for us ? 
Listen while I simply tell 
Of Him who ‘ doeth all things well.’ 
God created us at first, 
Before the earth for sin was curst; 
And every day our need supplies, 
And guards us with His watchful eyes, 
When your little hands ye spread 
To pluck us from our lowly bed, 
Well pleased our varied forms to spy, 
Remember He is ever nigh; 
And think, if thus His tender care 
Has made the meanest flower so fair, 
How surely He will keep and bless 
The little children’s helplessness.” 


THE USE OF LITTLE BIRDS. 


F God’s plans in nature were left alone, 
the birds would kill so many insects, 
that the insects could not kill too many 
plants. A certain insect was found to lay 
2000 eggs a-year, but a single tom-tit was 
found to eat 200,000 eggs a-year. 

A swallow devours every day about 440 
insects, eggs and all. A sparrow’s nest in 
the city of Paris was found to contain 700 
pairs of the upper wings of cockchafers, 
though there was plenty of other kinds of 
food within reach ; so that we may plainly 
see that birds are meant to keep down too 
great a number of insecta, and that men 
and boys are foolish as well as cruel who 
needlessly destroy the little birds, 
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| 
“TF SINNERS ENTICE THEE, CON- | 
SENT THOU NOT.” 


poor little Polly Slade lived in a vil lage, 

' where the children were very ill-taught 
and ill-behaved. The clergyman was very 
aged and sickly, and so he was not able 
to train up the young in the right way; and 
there was only the schoolmistress who took . 
any trouble about them. ! 

One Sunday, sad to say, a number of 
boys were playing at marbles in the road 
to the church —a sight which, happily, is 
very seldom seen; and they had enticed 
some of the girls to stay and see them 
play, and among them Polly Slade, who 

new it was wrong, for she had been 
brought up in a parish where the child- 
ren were well cared for: but Polly was 
very much afraid of being laughed at, and 
when some of the rude boys and girls 
sneered at her for thinking of going to 
ee she was not brave enough to leave 
them. 

Just as they were in the middle of the 
game the schoolmistress came along the 
road. The boys said to the girls, “ There's 
your Old Dame coming, don't you g 
when she calls you: she has nothing to 
with you on Sundays.” 

When the good schoolmistress came 
near she called to the girls, but they pre- 
tended not to hear, and one big bully of a 
boy kept making faces, and telling them 
not to go. Polly wished to leave very 
much, but she was the smallest, and so 
she was afraid to move. At last, when 
the teacher called a third time, she said, 
“Tm going,” aud with a spring, as if she 
was tearing herself away from some one | 
who was holding her back, though it was . 
only her own frightened little heart, she | 
ran to the teacher, who stretched out her | 
hand kindly, and Polly walked with her 
to church. | 

It is a very little story to write, buf it | 
was a great victory for the timid little girl | 
to win; and it was only the first of many | 
more, which made this child braver than | 
many a strong soldier in his red-ooat : for 
the proverb of Solomon says, that “he that | 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that — 
taketh @ city.”— Prov. xvi. 32. ! 
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! on Saturday, give it to them on 


SPENDING IT WRONG. 


MAY working people, instead of giv- 
ing their children a penny to spend 
un- 


' day morning ; and without thinking about 


— — -——— ——r — i — —— 


it, they in this way tempt them to do 


wrong. 

Tom Tucker was one of these little boys 
whose father often gave him a penny on 
Sunday before he started for school. Now 
let us see what his penny led him into 
one morning. 

When Tom got to school he sat down 
in his class, with the book in one hand, 
and with Aa other ang in his ae 
fingering his penny. en it was his 
turn to read he had lost the place, for he 
oy ane age the lesson, but 

ow he should spend his penny; and so 
his teacher was not pleased. 

When they had got about half through 
the school-time, Tom nudged the boy who 
sat next him, and pulled the penny to the 
mouth of his pocket and showed it to the 
other boy. e other boy wished he had 
a penny ; but as he had not, he thought 
the next best thing was to advise Tom 
how to spend his, and so they put their 
heads together and whispered to one 
another, instead of listening to the teacher. 

When school was over, and the other 
boys were going to church, Tom watched 
tit } he saw the teacher was not looking, 
and then he slipped slyly away, and ran 
to a shop that sold sweets, and which 
was kept open when it should have been 
closed. 

When Tom got to the window he was 
as much puzzled how to spend his penn 
as if he Fad not thought about it at all, 


| instead of euaraah 2 of it all school-time ; 
i 


_ but while he was t 


nking a girl came out 


_ of the shop sucking a stick of clear candy, 


and it looked so good that Tom went in 
and bought one of the same kind, and 
then he ran off to church and just got 
there while the others were crowdin 
round the door, so that his teacher di 
not notice that he had been away. 

During the service Tom could not keep 
his sweet stick in his pocket, and he made 
all the boys’ mouths near him water by 
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sucking and crunching the end of his 
good-stuff when he pretended to be kneel- 
ing at prayers. Once the candy cracked 
so loud that the teacher heard it and came 
along to where Tom sat, and took the rest 
of his sweet stick from him and marked 
him down as a very bad boy. 

When Tom had had two or three 
crunches at his candy, he began to think 
that he had spent his penny wrong, and 
that a couple of oranges or some toffee 
would have been better; and when the 
teacher took away his sweet stick from 
him, then he was quite sure he had spent 
it wrong, for an orange would not have 
cracked like that, but Tom forgot some- 
thing else that he had spent wrong. He 
ae that he had spent wrong part of 
God’s holy day ! 

Just let us see how many wrong things 
had come out of that Sunday penny. 

First of all Tom had wasted his kind 
teacher’s time and trouble by thinking of 
his penny instead of his lesson, and he 
had hindered the boy who sat next him 
from getting any good. 

Then he did wrong in not keeping holy 
the Sabbath-day, by buying on Sunda 
what he might easily have waited for ti 
Monday ; and he had tempted the shop- 
woman to do wrong also: for if there 
were no buyers on Sunday, there would 
soon be no sellers. 

He had mocked God by pretending to 
be saying prayers to Him in His holy 
house, when really he was only hiding his 
head with the book-board that he might 
eat his sweet-stuff. 

He had spent his penny wrong, and he 
had spent his Sunday wrong; and very 
likely he would find out how true those 
lines are of the great judge, Sir Matthew 


«oe 


“A Sunday well spent 
Brings a week of content 
And strength for the cares of the morrow ; 
Bat a Sanday profaned, 
Whatever may be gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow !” 


Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy.— Ex, xx. 8. 
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Spending it Wrong. 


HISTORY OF A STRAWBERRY. 


As «hispered to a little Girl of twelve years old, and 
written down by her for her Brothers and Sistors. 


WHEN first I woke into existence, I 

found myself growing amongst a 
number more of my brothers in a large 
bed of strawberries, beneath a burning sun, 
which I thought would soon put an end to 
all my ambitious hopes of being the great- 
est of my brothers ; but as I looked round, 
I saw many of them just as small as my- 
self, and one poor little thing at my side I 
really pitied, it was so shrivelled up and 
crus ay and altogether such a wretched 
little being, that I felt I should be thank- 
ful ; and looking up to one of my brothers 
above me, I asked him if he thought we 
should have rain. 

“ Well, my dear,” said he, drawing him- 
self up, and trying to look very big and 
wise, “ it looks rather like it; but, you see, I 
can’t exactly say. This is not very pleasant 
weather, is it ? But, my dear, how you are 
growing! To be sure, it’s wonderful how you 
young ones do grow.” 

“ Nasty, proud fellow 1” I thought; “and, 
afterall, he isn’t so much bigger than Iam!” 
Just then a clear, bright, cool drop of rain 
fell on my cheek, and oh, how delicious it 
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was! and very soon another fell, just as 
sweet, and cool, and refreshing; and then 
another, and very soon I felt myself swell 
out ever so much bigger; and I was soon 
covered with rain; and, really, I think I 
must have felt rather proud of myself just 
after the rain had ceased, I was so rosy 
and sparkling ; and all the others seemed 
very pretty too—even my little shrivelled 
brother. at my side was looking quite 
cheerful. Oh, that was a joyful fey we 
all got up our spirits and had a lively chat 
with each other. 

Next morning I awoke refreshed with 
my pleasant sleep, still to find a few drops 
of yesterday's delicious rain not yet dried 
up. While sucking them in I heard a good 
deal of whispering going on, and looking 
round I saw a look of terror on the faces 
of my brothers. ‘“ What’s the matter ?” I 
asked ; but the only answer I got was a 
despairing shake of the head, and looking 
round I saw a great Thrush a little way 
in front of us, eating a number of my poor 
brothers as fast as he could. 

“Oh, dear! what shall we do?” I cried. 

“How stupid you are!” whispered one 
at my elbow. 

“Keep quiet, can’t you ?” said another ; 
and gave me a great pinch. 
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“Tf he wants to be eaten, let him make 
as much noise as he likes,” said a third, 
“only don’t bring us into trouble.” 

“Hush! hush! you’re making enough 
noise yourselves,” put in another: “let us 
hide ourselves under the leaves.” 

Accordingly we hid ourselves under the 
friendly foliage. Ob! how I trembled as 
I ea our dreadful enemy coming nearer 
and nearer! who can describe the suspense 
of those few moments! and oh, the relief 
when he hopped on his way, and we could 
come out of our hiding-places! However, 
we soon recovered ourselves, and all went 
on again, until a white-headed old neigh- 
bour came up to me and said,— 

“ My friend, don’t think that all danger 
is over yet.” 

“Why ?” said 1; “what's the matter ?” 

“ Nothing at present, friend; only I have 
come to warn you that you are quite old 
enough and ripe enough now, and they'll 
be coming to gather you soon: so don’t be 
surprised if they come to-morrow, or even 
to-day.” 

I had never heard of such a thing as 
being “ gathered” before, and I was thun- 
der-struck. At first I scarcely knew what 
to think of it all, it was so curious. 1 
always had taken it for granted that we 
would all remain together in our own 
pleasant little field. However, after think- 
ing it over, I wisely resolved to try and 
make the best of my circumstances, and 
not to grumble; but I was very angry with 
my calm old neighbour, who had so 
coolly told me the news. Just then I 
heard footsteps, and looking up, I saw a 
sweet, little, fair-haired, rosy-cheeked 
girl, by the side of a great gruff man— 

ust as unlike his little daughter, as far as 
looks go, as he could possibly be. 

“ Now mind, Jessy, pick out nice, large, 
juicy ones,” he said ; “for people won't buy 
those nasty, shrivelled-up things.” 

I was under a leaf, and was getting much 
alarmed on hearing the footsteps coming 
nearer and nearer to me; and imagine my 
fright when I heard the little girl exclaim, 
“Qh, father, here’s such a beauty!” and 
pouncing on me, I was gathered off my 
atalk, lifted off the ground, and taken away 
from my brothers and my pleasant little 
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nook, and thrown into a basket that the 
little girl carried over her arm, and I found 
myself among more brothers than I ever 
dreamt of having. Soon more were thrown 
in, and amongst them I recognised my 
calm old friend, my little shrivelled bro- 


ther, now grown to a beauty, and the - 


proud one who thought me so little, and I 
was squashed and squeezed to such a 
degree that I thought my blood would 
have begun to flow, had not the gruff old 
farmer just then come up, and put some 
of us into a larger basket. 

Soon we were far, far away from our 
dear old home in the fresh fields, and in 
a large farmhouse kitchen, and changed 
from our basket to a great shallow dish: 
there we remained all night, and had time 
to think over our circumstances, which 
were not very pleasant. However, I would 
not break my resolution, and tried to 
make the best of it; and so I went to sleep, 
and slept as sound as a top, till I was 
awakened by the gruff voice of the father 
saying, ‘‘ Now, wife, let’s have breakfast.” I 
looked round me now (for it was quite 
dusk last night when we were brought in), 
and found myself in a large, airy kitchen. I 
was lying on a spotlessly clean table; in 
front of me was a chee fire, on which 
the kettle was singing merrily, and on the 
chimneypiece were ranged bright pans and 
candlesticks, and through the open win- 
dow the soft, cool morning air wafted 


gently by me, filled with ce. Break- 
fast was set out on one end of the table on 
which I lay. 


“Oh, mother, mayn’t I have just this 
one? it’s such cre & ” oried little Jessy, 
running into the kitchen and pointing to 


me. 

“No, not one, Jessy; don’t touch any, 
but come to breakfast;” and soon the 
whole family came down. 

“My word, those are fine ones! they'll 
fetch a high price,” said the farmer, con- 
descending to give us a look. 

“Me want one, me want one,” shouted a 
rosy boy, stretching out his chubby hands. 

“Now, Freddy, you can't have it, dear; 
so get on with your porridge.” 

After breakfast the farmer came to us, 
and picking out all the small crushed ones, 
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he put them at the bottom of the basket, 
and then lifting us larger ones out, he laid 
us on the top. 

“What’s this for?” I asked of my next 
neighbour. 

“IT know: it’s just to make people believe 
that all those fellows underneath are as 
ripe and juicy as we are.” 

“What cheats those farmers are!” I said. 

“No, not all,” said another; “for Iknewa 
poor crushed fellow, who was gathered and 
taken to that dreadful place the market, 
and a lady came up and bought it, with a 
number more of its brothers: she had paid 
for them and was going away with them, 
when the farmer said, ‘Stay a minute, 
ma’am, and I will que pick out the crushed 
ones for you;’ and after doing so, he placed 
larger ones in their stead. Now I don’t call 
that bad, or dishonest—do you?” he 
asked, a ing to me. 

“No,” I said: “but how did your friend 
get back to tell you about it?” 

“ The farmer brought him back with the 
other crushed ones in the basket, and 
when he came again to gather some more 
he threw them away.” 

“ Well, I must say we’re a badly-used set, 
that we are,” grumbled out one old friend. 

All this time we were travelling along a 
straight dusty road—on our way to the 
Covent Garden Market, I heard some one 
say ; and [ was wondering what my fate 
should be, when we arrived at the great 
town, and were taken to the market, and 
then there was such a knocking, and jost- 
ling, and bustling about ; we were lifted out 
of the cart, and put on a stall, by the side 
of a large basket of red currants. I don't 
think I could describe to you my feelings 
when I was opened and uncovered in the 
market-place : such lots od ed came and 
looked at us; little ragged children would 
stare at us with gaping mouths, and richly- 
dressed stout old ladies would stoop down 
to look at us; and gentlemen, with more 
than half-a-dozen watch-chains, would 
rattle their money over our heads. At first 
I felt timid and abashed, but afterwards I 
grew bolder and ventured to look up; but 
then I was more terrified than ever: sucha 
noise, such a bustle, and such a din, I 
could not make out how it was that we 
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were not all thrown over; and sucha talk- 
ing, and buzzing, and laughing, and jabber- 
ing, it really was dre Those who live 
in the town don’t care for all this; but I, 
who had always lived in the country, and 
was born there, to me it was something 


IT. 


While I was thus gazing about me I did 
not know that a pale-faced, poorly-dressed 
little girl, was bargaining about me and my 
brothers with the gruff farmer, but soon 
we were put in a paper bag, and tied up so 
tight that I could scarcely breathe. We 
were carried off, but not very far, and look- 
ing out ofa small hole in the corner of the 
bag, I saw that we were taken down a long, 
dirty, noisy, narrow street, great high 
houses on either side, crowded with little 
children quarrelling and fighting, and with 
men shouting, women bawling, and babies 
squalling—so different from our pleasant, 

uiet, old field; it was worse even than 
the crowded market. Oh! how my heart 
ached to be back in the fresh fields. 

“ We won't live long here,” said one old 
fellow, shrugging his shoulders ; and then 
looking up again, I could see no blue sky, 
only thick smoke, and high, red chimneys ; 
aad when I looked for the green and 
leaves, I saw nothing but rough stones, 
and I wondered how they could ever have 
had the heart to bring me—me, such a 
delicate, beautiful thing, made only for 
the fresh country, to such a dirty, nasty 
place, where there was not a breath of 
pure air! 

We now stopped at one of the houses, 
and were carried up a flight of steep, broken 
stairs, till we came to as room, into 
which we were taken; and oh, what a 
change that little room was to the noisy, 
dirty street below! all was so calm and 
quiet, and neat and tidy. There was a 
woman sitting by a table, busy working, a 
clock ticked on in a corner, and on the 
white-washed walls were hung some old- 
fashioned pictures, and on the window- 
sill was a box of mignonette, which filled 
the air with fragranoe. 

“Why, you have been quick back!” said 
the woman who was working. 

{Page 122. 
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“Yes, mother; I ran nearly all the way : 
but see what beautiful strawberries I’ve 
got! Isn’t that a beauty?’’ said the girl, 
pointing to me. 

“Yes, indeed it is,” said the mother; 
“but when are you going to take them to 
Miss Ellis’s ?”’ 

“Don’t you think now, mother, teacher 


will like them fresh ? Gresham told 
ae that she was better to-day—I’m s0 
glad !” 


“So it’s her teacher, who is ill, that we’re 
going to be taken to!” I whispered to one 
of my brothers. 

“ Ugh, I don't like sick-rooms,” said one. 

“Well then, goodbye, mother,” said the 
girl: “but, oh, mother, I forgot the leaf 
the man gave me to put them on. Don’t 
you think they’ll look nicer on the leaf?” 

“ Yes, dear; and put them in my basket.” 
So we were put on the leaf, which was 
much pleasanter and cooler than the paper, 
and we were carried off, through the noisy 
streets, past the busy shops, and past a 

reat building, where [ heard a great many 
ittle voices saying, A, B, C, D. 

At length all was very quiet and still, 
and looking through a little hole in the 
basket, I saw something that was very 
ee to my eyes, and that made my 

eart rejoice. I saw that we were once 
more in the delightful country, once more 
breathing the fresh pure air, with green 
trees on every side, and little birds singin 
their merry songs from among the thic 
foliage, with the blue sky above us and 
the green grass below us. Oh, how my 
heart jumped! it was something like my 
dear old home. I never valued the 
country so much as I did then. At last 
we came to a large house, at which my 
little carrier stopped. 

“How is Miss Ellis, please?” asked 
Annie, when, in answer to her gentle 
knock, the servant opened the dour. 

“ Better to-day, dear.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad! I’ve brought her 
some strawberries; will you ask her if she 
will accept them from her little scholar ?” 
said Annie. 

“That's a very pretty speech,” whispered 
one of my brothers to me. 

We were handed over to the servant, 
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who carried us through a large hall into 
a great kitchen, where we were taken out, 
leaf and all, and put on a glass plate. The 
servant then took us into a small room. 

“Here, Mrs. Hills, a little girl has 
brought these for Miss Ellis ; will you take 
them to her ?” 

“ What a fine present! isn’t it?” said Mrs. 
Hills; and quietly popping one of us into 
her mouth, she went off with us, up a flight 
of broad stairs, past a painted window, 
into a chamber, where a sweet-looking 
young lady was sitting in an amn-chair 

y the fire. 

“One of your Sunday-scholars has 
brought you these strawberries, Miss Ellis, 
which I think had better go down again, 
for they are not nearly so good as those 
you get every day.” 

“ No, no, thank you, Mrs. Hills; if they 
are from one of my dear little scholars, 
reels taste sweeter than those I get every 

a 9 


Well, Miss, of course you must have 
your own way,” said Mrs. Hills, much dis- 
comfited, for no doubt she had been 
reckoning that we would soon all be in 
her own mouth: 

“Sure, ma’am,” said an old woman who 
was making the bed, and whom I had not 
noticed before, “sure, ma’am, you're just a 
saint fit for glory, that’s all I can say.” 

“Yes, that she is, Dawson,” said a merry 
little girl, bounding in and giving Miss 
Ellis a hearty kiss. 

We remained in the chamber till the 
afternoon, when we were taken into a 
pretty room, with every luxury and comfort 
in it—I think I heard the servant call it 
‘“‘Miss Ellis’s boudoir” —and we were laid 
on a small round table, at which sat Miss 
Ellis and her younger sister. I now knew 
that my end was very near, and so it was. 
I took my last look round me, and then I 
went into Miss Ellis’s mouth, and I[ re 
member no more—I ceased to exist. 

Epi. 


Trust not to each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do ; 
But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 
SHERIDAX. | 
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HOME FROM EVENING SERVICE. 


WW folk have a gain in the gas which 

makes their churches bright for 
evening service in winter; but in summer, 
when they come out of church, it is to 
walk through hot, dusty streets, crowded 
with people, many of whom have plainly 
no thought of the holy day. 

But how different is evening service in 
the country, in summer time! The church 
is faller, for many can come in the evening 
who cannot come in the morning, or in the 
afternoon ; and all are more ready for wor- 
ship in the sweet coolness of summer and 
autumn evening, than when the hot after- 
noon sun and the early dinner combine 
to make them drowsy. 

And then, how delightful the walk home 
after church, through the lanes and 
through the corn-fields, in which 

“* The banded sheaves stand orderly, 
Like armies of Prosperity !” 

How the stillness and beauty of the 
scene, lighted by the red harvest-moon, so 
different to the gas-lit streets, fills the breast 
with holy thoughts of heaven, and not of 
earth—of God, and not of man! How even 
the child, who has read his Bible, is re- 
minded by the sheaves waiting to be car- 
ried to the garner, of that great ingathering 
of human souls of which our Lord spake 
when He said, that “the harvest is the 
end of the world, and the reapers are the 
angels.”— Matt. xiii. 24-30, and 36-43. 


PET SPIDERS. 


[* the West Indies a large and formidable 

kind of trap-door spider, from which 
an European would be inclined to start 
back in horror, is made quite a pet by the 
islanders; indeed they respect it as a 


sacred animal, by no means to be hurt or | 
i Well, but you know,” said Bobby, “if 


disturbed, because it delivers them from 
the cockroaches, which would otherwise 
overrun their houses. Those who have 
none of these spiders in their houses take 

care to buy some and bring them 


me, for they count them as useful as we | 


do a good cat in a house that is infested 
with mice. 
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“ONLY WAITING!” 


AX aged man who lived in an almshouse, 
and often sat and sunned himself in 
the churchyard, was once asked by a lad 
‘What he was doing now?’ He anawered: 
‘Only Waiting:’ on which a little poem has 

| been written, filling out theanswer. Here 
are a few lines from it :— 


“ Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a jittle longer grown ; 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day's last beam is flown; 


ae) waiting till the reapers 
ave the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the Summer time is faded, 

And the Autumn winds have come; 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the Golden Gate, 

By whose side I long have lingered, 
Weary, poor, and desolate. 


Even now I hear the footsteps, 
And their voices, far away ; 

If they call me, I am waiting,— 
Only waiting to obey.” 


BOB AND LITTLE JACK. 
(Continued from p. 107.) 


sc | GET wages every week for my work, 

I and a good dinner on Sunday into 
the in.” 

sd you mean to say that you're sa- 
tisfied, do you? Well that comes of fel- 
lows seeing and knowing nothing of the 
world. But I tell you that I shall be a 

ntleman some fine day.—Shouldn’t you 

ike to be a gentleman, Jack ?” 

“JY think I should like it very much,” 
answered little Jack ; “that is, if I might 
still go to market and needn’t wear 
gloves.” 


you were a gentleman you would ride in a 
| coach, and have plenty of good clothes to 
wear, and a walking-stick with a silver top 
to it.” 
_  ©&Tf that’s all, I don’t see that I should 
' be much better off,” persisted little Jack ; 
| “‘T can ride to market on Neddy between 
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‘* Only waiting.” 
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the panniers, and I like that better than 
sitting in a coach with windows to it ; and 
Ive a Sunday smock, which was new from 
the shop last Whitsuntide ; and as for a 
stick, I can get a good stout one out of the 
hedges any day.” 

“Then I can’t say much for you,” an- 
swered Bob; “and what’s more—for I 
don't mind telling you a bit of my mind— 
I don’t think the world would ever be 
better off or wiser if you were to live in it 
for ever. However, you may do what you 
like, but ve made up my mind to be a 

reat man, and to serve my country, which 
18 what every great man ought to do; and 
I only wish I could be a king, for then I 
would allow no more slavery and drudgery, 
but the poor and the rich should be all 
alike ; for, after all, why should one man be 
better off than another ?” 

“TI don’t think that would answer,” said 
little Jack, “for if every one was a gentle- 
man, there would be nobody to do the work.” 

“TI see you don’t know what you are 
talking about,” returned Bob, hastily, for 
he was completely nettled here ; “and I 


was a foolish fellow for attempting to 
reason with a a ges like you.” And so 
saying he lea over the pig, which had 
just stretched itself across the path, and 
Jett little Jack, who was not quite sure 
whether he hadn't deserved something for 
his impudence. 

“For really,” said he to himself, “ what 
business had I to contradict Bobby, who 
is ~o much cleverer than I am? Still 
I cannot help thinking that as long as 
there is work to be done, there must 
be r folks to do it; and I think I’m 
glad that I wasn’t born a little gentle- 
man, to be obliged to ride on a saddle, and 
learn Latin, like Squire Bounty’s little 
master.— Ah, Neddy ! here we are at last ;” 
and so saying he entered the yard, and 
having patted the donkey a good many 
times, and tied the pig up for the night, 
he went into his cottage, and was soon 
hard at work eating his well-earned supper. 

By the time Bobby got home his reso- 
lution was fixed to take his departure the 
very next morning; there was a good 
supper waiting for him, and as he ate it, 
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it did not once occur to him, that if he 
chose to leave his home and friends, he 
wouldn't always find a meal ready for him 
just when he wanted it. 

After supper Bob wrote a note for his 
mother, with a lead-pencil (he could write 
a pretty good hand in text), that when she 
would discover that he was gone, she 
might have no unpleasant fears that he 
had been stolen or eaten up; and havin 
discharged this filial duty he went to bed, 
and soon fell into a sound sleep. 

As daylight returned, up jumped Bob; 
and having tied up some bread and cheese 
in a blue-and-white pocket-handkerchief, 
together with three shillings and nine- 

nce, which his mother had put up for 

iin in a money-box, he made himself 
look as respectable as he could in his best 
clothes, and then dropped out of a lattice- 
window. He was just starting off when he 
remembered the note which he had for- 
gotten to leave in the house, so putting it 
into the spout of the pump which s in 
the yard, in the hopes that it would be 
discovered some time or other, he hastened 
up the quiet street. 

It was a glorious morning, and Bobby 
thought so too; and having cleared the 
village, and drawn a long breath with a 
sense of his entire freedom, he felt as well 
satisfied with himself as any one need ever 
wish to be. 

He had walked a good while without 
meeting a creature, when he heard the 
well-known sound of little Jack's horn. 
And there was little Jack himself in the 
midst of a field, blowing so hard with all 
his might, that he did not hear Bobby, 
though he through the same field. 

a. loa !” shouted Bob, who was in far 
too a humour to bear any ill-will for 
the affronts of yesterday ; “halloa, little 
Jack! Are you deaf? Ifnot, you had better 
look round, for this is the last you will see 
of me for some time to come.” 

“ Are you really going then ?” said Jack, 
when he at last turned his head. 

“ Am I going ?” exclaimed Bob ; “ why, 
didn’t I tell you last night that I was 
going? But come,” he added, “I don't 
want to bear any malice now I am going 
away, though I would advise you in future, 
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little Jack, not to talk about what you 
don't understand. ‘Forgive and forget,,— 
that’s my motto, so let us shake hands, 
and be friends.” 

“Thank you,” said little Jack; “and 
good luck to you!” 

“The same to you,” returned Bob, gra- 
ciously; “and 1 promise you that I will 
never forget you, for old acquaintance sake, 
for you're a aoe little fellow, after all.” 

But Bob did not know, as he went on 
his way, that, whereas he himself was only 
thinking about tt, his friend, little Jack, 
was already serving his country, by doing 
his duty every day, without waiting to be 
older, or greater, or richer. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Just like him! to go out of the way — 
birds-nesting, perhaps— when I want him 
to help me down in the meadow: not that 
he'd be of much use. A lazy fellow! with 
only half his wits about him.” 

“Just like him! to go in his clean 
smock and Sunday cap. 

Such were the remarks of Bob's parents 
at home, as he reached the second mile- 
stone. 

“ Just like him !” said the schoolmaster, 
as he read over the names of his boys 
at nine o’clock ; “an idle truant, always 
thinking of anything but his books.” 

“ He will surely be in directly,” said his 
mother again ; and then she went to the 
soft-water pump, but lo! with the water, 
she pumped out a letter. 

“This is odd,” sa‘d she to herself ; “ but 
strange things do happen sometimes ;” 
and so saying, she wrung the paper as if it 
had been a piece of linen, and then took 
it to the fire, where she toasted it till it 
was nearly black; and then, with great 
difficulty, she read the following lines :-— 

“Dere mother ; i am gone to seek my 
fortion, and shall be a great man when I[ 
cum back some day,so no more from yure 
dutyfull son.” 

e shoemaker was surprised to find her 
rocking herself in a chair, and sobbing, 
with her face in her hands. 

“Perhaps I shall be able to find him 
and bring him back to you,” said he, good- 
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naturedly, as he also puzzled out the letter. 
“Just like him! I always thought he was 
wanting in sense ;” and he strode into the 
street, where he met little Jack, who di- 
rected him which way to go. Then on he 
went still faster than before, his long legs 
carrying him from a walk into a trot, and 
from a trot into a run. 

Now when Bobby had walked over three 
or four miles of ground, he came up to a 
point where four roads met, and as he 
couldn’t decide which of them to take, he 
sat down to rest at the foot of a poplar- 
tree, and as he hadn’t had any breakfast, 
he was glad enough to eat his bread and 
cheese. 

But not feeling quite so fresh as he did 
when he first started, he soon fell into a 
sound sleep ; and when he again opened 
en hie the sun was shining just over his 
“Why, the sun’s got into his wrong 
place,” said he, as he indulged in a hearty 
yawn ; “ however, as he has chosen to play 
me this trick, I must make up for lost 
time.” And therewith he refreshed him- 
self with another yawn, from which he was 
just recovering, when a well-known voice 
accosted him. 

“Here you are at last; and a nice run 
Ive had after you. Foolish fellow! what 
are you running away for, and where are 
you going to?” 

“Foolish, indeed!’ said Bobby, and he 
drew himself up to his full height, but 
even then he only reached the shoemaker’s 
elbow: ‘‘ You may think me foolish, but 
perhaps you will find yourself mistaken 
some day.” 

Long did the shoemaker reason with his 
godson, but he might as well have done so 
with a stone gatepost. At last, wishing 
Bob good morning, he said, “ Remember, 
I warn you, that you will find out some 
day you did not know when you were 
well off.”’ 

“Then, whenever that may be,” an- 
swered Bob, “I shall not have you to 
blame. No; it may be all very well for 
men like you to go plodding on in the 
same way day after me fe satisfied with just 
earning yourselves a living; but luckily 
for England, every one is not like you.” 
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“Oh!” said the ‘shoemaker, for he 
didn't know what else to say ; but, as he 
walked away, he couldn’t help thinking 
such thoughts as it would not have been 
polite to utter. 

“And now,” said Bob, when he had 
watched the shoemaker’s retreating figure, 
until a turn in the road concealed him 
from sight,—“ now I have settled him, it 
is high time I should start on, for I have 
lost a great deal of time. Let me see,” he 
continued, counting on his fingers, “ there 
are four quarters of the globe, north, south, 
east, and west ; then I suppose these four 
roads lead, one to the north, another to 
the south, another to the east, and another 
to the west. I think I should like to go 
to the north, but then how am I to know 
which is the right road to take? Well, 
I suppose I must wait till somebody passes 
this way who can guide me;” and so say- 
ing, Bob again threw himself down by the 
sar sal tars dby. “Can 

ntly a man passe ans 
art ay the road to the north ?” asked 

“To the where ?” said the man, without 
slackening his pace. 

“To the north?” said Bob again, almost 
angrily, though he was obliged to get 
ap ay run along the road to make himself 

ea 


But the man only shook his head, as he 
walked on as fast as before. 

“It is provoking to have to ask one’s 
way,” said Bob, “when the only man one 
meets is a fool. But there is an old man 
clipping a hedge in the next field, per 
haps he can tell me which way I ought 
to go.” 

“What do you want of me, my lad?” 
asked the old man, when Bob, having 
made his way up to him, at length suc- 
ceeded in making himself heard. 

“The road to the north ?” shouted Bob. 

“Don’t know of such a place,” said the 
old man, resuming his work. 

. “North, south, east, west?” shouted 
Bob, desperately. 


“You want to know where the san | 
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uite tall enough ; stand up in my barrow; 

ere, now do you see those hills just over 
the barn in the next field? Yes, that’s 
right, I see-you can see them ; well then, 
the sun goes down behind them every 
night, and that’s the west.” 

“Well, that’s some help to me,” said 
Bob, turning himself round. ‘“ Now, let 
me see; if the sun sets on that side, it 
risea on the other side, and when my right 
hand is towards the east—ah! now I've 
got it—my face is toward the north.” 

And so saying, Bob marched straight 
away, without turning to the right hand 
or to the left, breaking through hedges, 
and jumping ditches, till he found himself 
on a turnpike road. 

“This is something like business,” said 
he to himself, as he kept his face towards 
the north ; “I wonder where I shall get to 
at last.” 

And easy walking he found it for a bit ; 
but after a time a turn in the road obliged 
him to leave it. Yet still on he went, 
wading through brooks and jumping 
ditches. And not till the sun had got 
round to his left, did Bob once halt on his 
vay, and remember that he had had no 


er. 

By this time he found himself in the 
midst of a wood, so thick, that without 
the guide of the setting sun, which shed 
its rays through the thickly interwoven 
‘randheas he could not possibly have kept 
his face due north. 

“TI should like a good supper,” said he 
aloud ; “and as I have money in the cor- 
ner of my handkerchief, there is no diffi- 
culty about that. I wonder where is the 
nearest inn.” 

“You won't find an inn in this forest, 
my friend,” said an old woodcutter, to 
hou he spoke; “and as it is full five 
miles out of the forest, I don't think you 
will reach one to-night.” 

“What!” exclaimed Bobby, as the 
thought of a sly Clana night began first 
to dawn upon him; “this is a pretty 


fix for a traveller to be in. You and I[ 
will fare badly to-night, I am afraid.” 

“TI have a cottage hard by,” said the 
woodcutter, “and if you like to come in 
with me, my wife will do her best to enter- 
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tain you, and it will be more comfortable 
han staying outside.” 

Bob thought so too, and the two groped 
on together through the gloaming. 

“Why, bless me !” exclaimed the wood- 
cutter, as he opened his door, and the light 
from within fell upon Bobby’s face and 
figure. “A little boy, Ido declare. Wife! 
here's a little boy that has lost his way. 
Come in, my little man, come in ; for you 
shall lodge with us to-night.” 

“ And he shall have some supper,” added 
his wife, “ for I am sure he must be hungry. 
Come in, my dear.” 

Bob was glad enough to sit down by the 
fire, though to be treated like a little boy 
that had lost his way was more than he 
had bargained for. But the history of 
King Alfred fortunately came to his recol- 
lection ; and as he compared himself to 
that monarch, who was pleased to be en- 
tertained by a herdsman and his wife, he 
managed to eat his supper with tolerable 
comfort, and then dropped asleep in his 


chair. 

The next morning Bob disclosed his 
plans, such as he had, to his friends, but 
they were very doubtful of the success, of 
which Bob was so sanguine. 

“ You'll have to work, or you'll have to 
beg,” said the woodcutter ; “at least I’ve 
never been able to do anything else ; and 
if you take my advice, you will make your 
way to Farmer Plentiful—his farm lies 
just outside the forest—and you will be 
sure to find employment there.” 

“Or go back to your parents, my dear,” 
said his wife ; “and I'm sure your mother 
will be glad to see you again.” 

But Bob had got to learn experience for 
himself ; so thanking them for their good 
advice, which he had not the slightest 
intention of following, and promising 
never to forget them, he again turned his 
face to the north. 


(To be continued.) 


Time that is past thou canst not recall, 

Of Time to come thou art not sure at all ; 

Time present only is within thy power, 

And therefore Now improve the present hour. 
Dr. J. Byrom. 
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BOB AND LITTLE J ACK. 
(Concluded from p. 127.) 


CHAPTER II. 


rok some days Bob continued his course 

with unabated zeal. The morning found 
him again on his legs, and as he sank down 
to sleep for the night, he said, “I wonder 
where [ shall get to at last ?” 

But the three shillings and ninepence 
were dwindling gradually away ; and when 
Bob had changed his last sixpence, he was 
obliged to sit down and think what to do 
next. 

“ Work, I won't,” said he, “for I have 
said, I won't; but there are plenty of 
other bacike of getting a living.” 

Now, Bobby was a bit of a scholar, at 
least he thought he was. He had read 
about Romulus and Remus being cast into 
the Tiber, as well as about King Alfred 
burning the cakes; and he could say his 
multiplication table up to six times seven ; 
and he knew that England and Scotland 
together were called Great Britain. But 
he didn’t exactly know how to turn his 
learning to account, so he considered 
again, and the next idea seemed to be more 
promising. 

“ Why shouldn’t I sing?” he thought ; 
“‘T have a fine voice, and I know the tune 
of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ and some of the 
words ; and I can sing the Old Hundredth 
Psalm when people are tired of that. Yes, 
that is just the thing, for it won’t be 
working, because I can begin when I like 
and leave off when I like, and it won't be 
begging, though of course, if people dro 
sixpences in my path, I shan’t be so foolis 
as to let them lie on the ground.” 

Having settled these two important 
points to his satisfaction, he began to 
practise his voice, singing with a degree 
of tremulous shrillness, which he thought 
exceedingly effective. 

The next day Bob started again with 
renewed hope, and though the rain fell 
down in torrents, he trudged on till 
mid-day, when he found himself before a 
sar mae arr 

“This is just the place to begin,” said 
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he; and placing himself in as elegant an 
attitude re he could, under the circum- 
stances, for he was wet to the skin, and 
looked as little like a human being as it 
was possible to look, he began the one 
song he knew. 

As Bob went through the first verse he 
felt a little bashful, as most young singers 
do on making their first attempt in public, 
but gaining confidence as he p 
he ventured to raise his eyes to the win- 
dows, and great was his surprise and vexa- 
tion when he found that his words had 
been lost to all but himself. 

“The family must be fast pricy or 
perhaps gone out for the day,” cried he, 
as he on each vacant window in 
ree and then gave a double-knock at the 

oor. 

“ Are the family at home?” he began, 
with the self-possession that never forsook 
him, but he found himself rudely inter- 
rupted by a loud laugh, which, becoming 
louder and louder every moment, left him 
nothing to do but to walk =. 

Poor Bob! he could not help having an 
unpleasant feeling that he was the cause 
of the footman's mirth, and he was giad 
enough when his northward oourse led 
him into fields and by-ways, where he 
would have been almost glad to have sunk 
into the earth, if she would but have 
opened her mouth to receive him. 

Poor Bob! for the first time he caught 
a glimpse of his own littleneas; only a 
glimpse however, for it required more 
severe lessons than this to impress such a 
disagreeable truth upon him ; and anxious 
to do anything to a off the unpleasant 
thoughts which would keep rising in his 
mind, he crept into a hovel and resolved 
to go to sleep. 

This was no such matter, however ; 
for, though he stripped off his coat and 
rolled it into a bundle, and used it for a 
pillow, and though he his smock 
round it for a pillow-case, sleep would not 
take compassion on him. He held his 
eyelids down, till his eyes ached : he re- 
pesiee the multiplication table, as far as 

e knew it, at least five times over; but 
it was all of no use, and he was obliged 
to let his thoughts have their course, 
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Reflection would come and make him own 
that he had been a foolish fellow to leave 
his home and his friends for the wide world, 

ing to discover some sudden means 
which would raise him from meanness 
and obscurity to eminence and greatness. 

“IT am tired of the north,” was the con- 
clusion of his reflections; “when to- 
morrow comes I will take the first turn to 
the left, and try my luck in the west.” 

Bob did not leave the north without 
bidding it a reproachful farewell, while he 
in y congratulated the west, on the 
stranger it was about to have the honour 
of receiving. Better luck awaited him 
now, for he soon entered a large city, where 
he found ample space for the development 
of his musical talents. He had learned 
wisdom enough from the experience of 
yesterday, to te sag frig in the chief 
caletrt so he “si ar wa me pa 

uded parts, where he found people 
were more ready to listen to him. 

By the time he got to the end of the first 
verse of his favourite song, he was generally 
Satartt by a es eau me 

highly grati to have obtain 

listeners ab any description, proceeded to 
the second verse, sntrodasiing such syllables 
as fa, ha, and la, where he could not re- 
member the words. Soon he found that a 
little bodily action greatly in the 
attraction of his ormance ; and, as he 
bowed first on one side, then on the other, 
and then completely round, the crowd of 
small sp we him eee almost 
oppressive, while pennies and halfpennies 
A now and then sibs age | kindly 
folk at his feet, and, as he said to 
himself, he was not so foolish as to let 
them lie on the ground. 

And as Bob fe on a eae dey, 
alwa , and only too pick up 
all the H he ould and really some- 
times w he was very hungry, which 
was not very seldom, he would even ask 
for a few to go on with; though he did 
not call that begging. 

And when he was tired of one place, he 
walked straight on till he got to another ; 
and when he was tired of the west, he 
turned again to the left, and made his way 
to the south. Month after month, year 
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after year, Bob walked and sung alternately 
but he found it was a very tiring life, an 
his only comfort was the firm conviction 
that he was neither working nor begging. 


CHAPTER IV. 

There is nothing like mixing with and 
seeing other people for lessening a man’s 
importance in his own eyes; the more he 
goes about from place to place, and sees 
the numerous ways in which men have 
exercised their ingenuity, the more he 
realises his own insignificance. And so, 
after all, perhaps Bob had chosen (though 
unconsciously) the very best cure for his 
too good opinion of himself. 

It was strange how he ually re- 
signed, as he saw more of the world, all 
idea of future greatness ; and as for serving 
his country, he forgot to think about that, 
so daily anxious was he about collecting 
enough pence for his own wants. 

One Boe when he was feeling more de- 
ane tired than usual, he sank down 

y the shen Pre ited weak to go any 
further, while his blistered feet actually 
ached with walking. 

Twelve rig had wrought a wonderful 
ears ay b. No longer the self-impor- 
tant boy, expecting the world some day to 
bow down to him, he looked as if he 
neither thought nor cared for what was 
coming next. His face was thin and 
sunken, his beard unshaved ; he had long 
ceased to wear a hat, and his clothes were 
nothing more than rags. 

As he lay by the roadside, he slept, and 
he drcaaiel that he was a boy once more, 
while little Jack stood beside him. Before 
them stood a tree, so tall that they could 
scarcely see the highest branch, though 
they knew that on it was some golden 
fruit. Now he thought in his dream, that 
little Jack took off his coat, and began to 
climb the tree from the very bottom; it 
was hard work though, for the trunk was 
very straight, and it was as much as he 
could do to keep firm hold of it. 

Bob laughed at him for his pains, and 
thought ‘that by making a few springs 
from one branch to another, he would get 
to the top in half the time. He soon found 
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himself mistaken however ; for as he sprang 
with a violent jerk on to the lowest branch, 
it broke and brought him down with it to 
the ground. While Bob lay sprawling 
below, little Jack climbed steadily to the 
top of the trec, and when he had loaded 
himself with as much fruit as he could 
carry, he came down and helped Bob, who 
couldn't stir because of the branch which 
lay upon him, and offered him some of the 
golden fruit. 

Just then Bob awoke, but he felt con- 
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There was a one shilling piece, and four 
sixpences, and exactly ninepence in half- 
pence ; and as Bob counted it over again 
and again, and added it together, he said 
to himself, “ Threeshillings and ninepence.” 

It was odd that three shilli and 
ninepence should make him start, and look 
confused ; but it did, and for some minutes 
he didn’t himself know the reason why. 
But presently he remembered that it was 
the very sum with which he first began his 
career as a wanderer. 


“er “9, 14 ous 
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The Village Church. 


fused and bewildered. He looked around 
for little Jack, but he was gone; he looked 
for the tree with the golden fruit, but it 
had likewise disappeared ; and as for him- 
self, why ! as he felt his beard, which had 
iis so long that he could see it too, he 
elt inclined to cry with the poor old 
woman, who was so cruelly used by the 
unmerciful pedlars, “This is none of I!” 

However he rubbed his eyes again and 
again, till he thought he must be quite 
awake, and then by way of something to 
do began to count out his money which 
lay loose in his pocket, and was in several 
small coins. 


“Three shillings and ninepence,” said 
Bob again ; “then I am no better off than 
when I first began to seek my fortune.” 

No better off! was he as well off? Why, 
when he looked at his tattered clothes, 
and counted the years he had wasted 
into the bargain, besides the good he might 
have done in those ae he thought he 
was not as well off by a long way. 

Still somewhat puzzled he slowly as- 
cended a hill, but as he reached the brow 
and began to descend on the other side, 
the view before him astonished him still 


more. 
Beneath him lay the village church he 
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knew so well, the blacksmith’s shop, and 
Farmer Welltodo’s barns. Bob had walked 
to the north, to the west, and to the 
- south, and now he found himself just where 
he first started. 

His first feeling was that of intense 
gladness that he had now at last found an 
end to his wanderings, which was suc- 
ceeded by one of shame at the thought 
of again facing his former acquaintances. 

But as he hastened to retrace his steps, 
his eyes once more fell upon his beard, 
and he felt that if any had not quite 
forgotten him, they would probably not 
recognise him now, so he entered his 
native village. 

His first impulse was to make his way 
to his own old home, but though the cor- 
ner of the street was as familiar to him as 
if he had only turned it yesterday, the 
house was nowhere to be seen. 

“ There have been t alterations here,” 
said an old man, who had been noticing 
the eager interest with which the stranger 
was looking about him. 

Bob at once knew the old man, who 
seemed as hale and hearty as when he had 
last seen him twelve years ago ; but feeling 
sure that this was not the case with him- 
self, he ventured to ask for a few par- 
ticulars. 


And the old man, only too glad to 
have found a willing listener, poured into 
his ears the whole news of the village 
from one end of it to the other. How 
Farmer Welltodo had died last winter in 
a good old age; and how his farm, which 
was rented from Squire Bounty, was now 
occupied by one Jack Workaway, who had 
worked on the farm ever since he was a 
lad, and used to be known by the name of 
“little Jack ;” and how Jack had lately 
married the shoemaker’s daughter, and 
had taken her father, who was getting old 
and not so active as he used to be, to his 
own house; and how the row of old 
houses which used to stand near where 
they were talking, and which was, in his 
opinion, a di to the village, had 
been pulled down, and Zsa ara 
had been built in their place— the 
number to be sure, but each with a square 
piece of garden belonging to them. 
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All this, and a great deal more, Bob 
heard, longing, and yet dreading to hear 
still more. 

At last, when he could bear the sus- 
pense no longer, he asked, “And what of 
the shepherd and his wife, who used to 
live in one of these old houses that you 
speak of ?” 

“The shepherd,” said the old man, 
“ah! poor man, he died of the fever 
which raged in the village three years 
ago; and his widow, after struggling on in 
the greatest poverty for nearly two years, 
at last died with scarcely the money to 
pay for her funeral. Yes, that was a hard 
case,” continued he, “for there was an 
only son who ought to have been the 
support of her old age, but he has never 
been heard off since he ran away when he 
was quite a boy.” 

Poor Bob had now heard enough, but 
the old man was not so ready to let him 
go. 
“You are not wanting work, are you ?” 
he asked ; for he was rather curious to 
know what the stranger did want. 

“Why ?” asked Bob. 

“Only because I heard this morning 
that Farmer Workaway had parted with 
his swineherd ; and there is not a better 
man to work for in all the village.” 

At last the old man left Bob to his 
own thoughts, which were forlorn enough. 
The sight of all he saw was pai 
to him now, and he turned into the 
quiet churchyard, which he would fain 
have never left again. He seemed now to 
understand the dream which had per- 
plexed him; and he thought it meant to 
say that little Jack had got by hard work 
what he had missed through nobody’s 
folly but his own. And now he really 
reproached himself with having missed so 
many opportunities of doing good; and 
he saw clearly that if he meant to be a 
respectable man, he must be contented 
to work like other people. 

“ And if little Jaok,” said he, for he could 
not yet realise that Jack was a man as 
well as master of a farm ; “ if little Jack 
does really want a swineherd, perhaps he 
will emplay me at once.” 

So Bob walked up to the farm and 
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knocked at the door; and Jack came and 
spoke to him, his ruddy countenance all 
benevolence and good-humour. And when 
by cross-questioning him about this and 
about that, he found out who the stranger 
was, he made him come in and sit down 
to supper with his wife, and his father- 
in-law, and himself. 

And as Bob told his own tale of the last 
twelve years, Jack shook hands with him 
again and again, and the shoemaker was 
kind enough no¢ to say, “I told you so.” 

Bob is now Jack Workaways swine- 
herd, and he has found out that driving 
pigs is not much harder work than making 
a tour. And as for Jack; why, if only 
every Englishman would do his duty like 
him, our country would be even more 
prosperous than it is. 


EVEN A CHILD MAY DO 
SOMETHING. 


URING the month of December 1863, 
a lady living in Southshire, na 
Mothers’ Meeting. Her little boy, Frank, 
heard her talking about it, and saw her 
arranging some tracts to give to the 
women. He asked her many questions 
on the subject, and begged hard when the 
day came that he might go with her, and 
see what a Mothers’ Meeting was. As he 
was only five years and a quarter old, and 
rather a fidget, she could not gratify his 
wish. She, however, promised to take him 
part of the way with her, and then, as a 
great treat, allow him to go back by him- 
self. This delighted the little fellow, and 
he left his mother in high spirits at being 
trusted to take care of himself. 

When she returned, he was sitting in 
the drawing-room by himself, and his first 
words were, “Mother, ['ve had a Mothers’ 
te of my own, on the road with a 

y. 
‘ What do you mean, Frankie?” said 
she. 

“Why, you would not take me to your 
meeting, so I thought I'd try what I could 
do by myself. I met a boy with big holes 
in his boots, and I said to him, “Boy, why 
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do you wear boots with holes in them ?” 
And he said, ‘Mother’s got no acii ee 
get them mended.’ So then I told hi 
that his mother ought to mend them her- 
self. ‘But,’ he said, ‘that his mother was 
not a shoemaker.’ So then I said, ‘Why 
has your mother got no money?’ And he 
told me that his father took drink, and 
came home sometimes tipsy. 

“So I said, ‘Boy, you go home, and tell 
your father to drink no more beer, but to 
spend his money in buying you new boots, 
and sending your old ones to be mended.’ 
And then I came home, and he went away. 
So you see 1 have had a Mothers’ Meeting 
with a boy ?” 

Is there not a word of encouragement 
in this true story to those whose desire 
is to train up their children to be com- 
forts to themselves and blessings to all 
around them ? 

Will the boy who at five years old tried 
to do what he could to stop the drunken- 
ness ofa poor neighbour, grow up a selfish, 
thoughtless, p less man ? 


urpose 
It cannot be. Asone hath it, “ The bo 
is father to the man ;” and so surely wit 
eee shall Frank become - useful 
member of society, carrying out the pur 
pose for which he was created, even 
THE Gory oF Gop. 


A SCENE AT A BULL-FIGHT. 


A FEW years ago, the inhabitants of 

Seville read, with surprise, in the 
advertisements of an approaching bull- 
fight, this unusual notice:—“ When the 
third bull shall have attacked the pica- 
dors and receives three pairs of bande- 
rillas,* a young peasant by whom he has 
been brought up, will appear in the circus. 
He will approach the caress it, and, 
after removing the banderillas, one after 
another, will lie down between his horns.” 
The announcement of so singular a feat 
attracted an immense crowd to the amphi- 
theatre. The third bull appeared, an ani- 
mal with splendid horns, and very brave ; 


© The little darts used to goad the poor bull to fury. 


the ring, leaving the bull stamping 
about, and shaking the bloody darts that 
hung from his neck. All at once a lo 


the barrier, and a young man | into 
the ring, i bull by its name, 
“ Mosquito !” e animal knew its mas- 


ise, now burst forth in 

and shook the building. The 

pecs bull, hearing this applause, which 
accompanied all his former sufferings, 

to awake, and to lose the charm 
his master’s voice and presence had 
had on him. He suddenly rose, bellowing, 
and the peasant tried to esca But it 
was too late. The animal, as though furi- 
ous at being betrayed, tossed the young 
man into the air, received him again on 
his horns, gored him, trampled on him, 
and crushed him to pieces, in spite of the 
efforts of the torreros. The perf 


Ww e 


happily free in England—and the horri- 
public quitted the circus in silence. 


re ee noes Dannere ty ieite Dene Min eee 


Keepina tHe Raw Orr.—A little girl 
showed her cousin, about four years old, 
a star, saying, “ That star you see up there 
is bigger than this world.” “No it can’t 
be,” said he. “Yes, it is.” “Then,” asked 
the little boy, “ why does it not keep the 
rain off 1” 
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TO A CHILD ON HIS BAPTISM. 


HE Church's prayers are offered up, 
The holy sign is on thy brow; 
Thou art a lamb of Jesu’s flock, 
Thou art his little soldier now. 


Thy banner is the Saviour’s cross, 

Oh! ne'er that sacred symbol shame, 
But bravely face thy Master's foes, 

And nobly keep thy Christian name. 
Dear little one, thou dost not know 

How fervently for thee we pray, 
That God will heavenly gifts bestow, 

And guide thee in His perfect way. 
Teach thee to know and do His will, 

A lowly, Christ-like mind impart; 
Make thee His own adopted child, 

Steadfast in faith, pure in heart. 
O Thou who didst young children bless, 

And not despise their tender years; 
Thou who hast felt a babe’s distress, 

And wept a feeble infant's tears. 


Thou who art throned in glory now, 
Whoee praises the archangels sing ; 
Thousands of saints before Thee bow, 
Ten thousand thousand call Thee King. 
Yet dost Thou lend a pitying eye 
On all who sojourn still below; 
Yet dost Thou stretch an open hand, 
Thy priceless blessings to bestow. 
Oh I lay it on this little child, 
And cause him to be born again; 
Thou canst the Christian grace impart : 
We only give the Christian name. 
Pour down Thy Spirit from on high, 
Direct his footsteps day by day! 
Grant him a mansion in the sky, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away. 
From “‘ Wayside Gatherings.” 


KING EDWARD AND THE BIBLE. 


[* is said by some historians, upon reli- 

able authority, that when three swords 
were brought to be carried in the corona- 
tion procession, as emblems of his three 
kingdoms, the youthful king, Edward VI., 
ex nied: “There is yet one thing 
wanting.” The nobles inquired what it 
was. “ ‘The Bible,” added the king. “That 
Book is the sword of the Spirit, and is to be 
preferred before these swords. That ought 
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King Edward and the Bible. 


in all right to govern us, who use them for 
the people’s safety by God’s appointment. 
Without that sword we are nothing; we 
can do nothing; we have no power. From 
that we are what we are this day. From 
that we receive whatsoever it is that we 
at present do assume. He that rules 
without it is not to be called God’s min- 
ister, ora king. Under that we ought to 
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live, to fight, to govern the people, and to 
perform all our affairs. From that we 
obtain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, 
and whatsoever we have of Divine 
strength.” 

When the pious young king had thus 
expressed himself, he commanded the 
Bible to be brought with the greatest re- 
verence and carried before him. 
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A CHILD’S SONG. 
By Lord Houghton. 


A FAIR little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see: 
Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 
And said, ‘‘ Dear work! Good night! good 

night!” 
Such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Orying “Caw! Caw!” on their way to bed: 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
‘Little black things! Good night! good 
night!” 
The horses neighed, the oxen lowed ; 
The sheep's “‘ Bleat! bleat!” came over the 
road 3 
All seeming to say with quiet delight, 
“6 Good little girl! Good night! good night!” 


She did not say to the sun “ Good night!” 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God's own time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 


The tall pink foxglove bowed his head— 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favourite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

‘Good morning! good morning! our work is 
begun !” 


THE TWO BEARS. 


I REMEMBER reading not long ago about 

a man and his wife who were known to 
live very unhappily together. They were 
said to be the most quarrelsome people in 
the whole village in which they lived. 
They wouldn't bear the least thing from 
each other. Like a cat and dog, there was 
a constant snarling, and growling, and 
quarrelling between them. But all at once 
it was observed by some of their neigh- 
bours that a great change had passed over 
them. They didn’t ae’ any more. 
No harsh, cross words passed ween 
them. Instead of this, they were observed 
to be gentle and kind to each other; and 
their house, from being a place of constant 
strife, became the home of peace and 
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happiness. Of course this excited a good 
deal of surprise in the neighbourhood. 
Everybody was wondering what had hap- 
pened to old Mr. and Mrs. Snarling. 

At last a lady in the neighbourhood, 
whom we may call Miss Inquisitive, felt 
that she couldn't stand it any longer. She 
must find out what it was. So she paid a 
visit to a house =e said, “ Mrs. Snari- 
ing, eve y in the village is talking 
about the wonderful change which has 
come over you and your husband. But 
nobody seems to know what it’s owing to ; 
sol t ought I would just come in and 


ask ro 

“T am glad to see you,” said Mrs. Snari- 
ing. “The change, | assure you, has been 
a ve happy one to us. It has been 
brought about by two bears.” 

“Two bears!” exclaimed Miss Inquisi- 
tive, lifting up her hands in wonder. 

“Yes, two bears; and I am very glad 
they ever came into our house.” 

“But what do you mean ?” 

“T mean two Scripture bears.” 

“Two Scripture bears! why you puzzle 
me more and more.” 

“It is quite true though.” 

“TI don’t remember reading in the Bible 
of any two bears, except those that tore 
the wicked children who mocked the pro- 
phet Elisha.” 

“Yes; but there are two other bears 
mentioned in Scripture.” 

“ Pray tell me where they are spoken of, 
for I'm sure I don’t recollect them.” 

“We read about one of them in Gala 
tians, vi. 2, where it says, ‘Bear ye one 
another's burdens.’ And we read about 
the other in Ephesians, iv. 2, where it says, 
‘Forbearing one another in love.’ Their 
names are and Forbear.” 

“Well, I’m sure!" said Miss Inquisi- 
tive, and away she went home. 

The sg a aoa of it was, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Snarlin become truly reli- 

ious, and had taken these two Scri 
home to live with them. How I wish 
you would all take these two bears home 
with you! Yes,and keepthemthere. Let 
them stay in the nursery—in the dining- 
room—in the chamber where you sleep— | 
and in the play-room. Take them with 
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you when you go to school—make them 
your companions wherever you go. They 
make no noise. They cost nothing to 
keep. Oh, if these two bears were only 
allowed to come into every house, and 
dwell there, how much trouble and sorrow 
it would prevent, and how much good it 


would do!— Children’s Paper. 
THE BEAR. 
[HE icture at 141 ts a 
scene which is‘ thros described by Sir 


F. L. M‘Clintock, in his interesting account 
of his last voyage in the North Seas:—* A 
native of Upernivik, one dark winter’s day, 
was out visiting his seal-nets. He found a 
seal entangied ; and, whilst kneeling down 
over it upon the ice to get it clear, he re- 
ceived a slap on the back—from his compa- 
nion, as he supposed; but a second, and 
heavier blow, made him look smartl 
round. He was horrorstricken to see a 
im old bear instead of his comrade. 
ithout deigning further notice of the 
Bruin tore the seal out of the net, 
and his supper. He was not inter- 
rupted; nor did the poor Esquimaux wait 
to see the bear finish the meal on the seal 
that it had so cleverly stolen.” 


THE COUGHING PARROT. 


A® old sailor bought in a distant part of 
the world a beautiful green parrot, 
which eller ar menaeatbaerde eeciande pcag 
daughter of the merchant who own 

i ing his © half-hours on the 


if 
it eould bring out now and then “ Hurrah 
for Fanny !” and a few other short speeches, 
It ed, however, that the old man 
had a cold during the voyage, and he 
always coughed a great deal while giving 
Poll le lesson ; and he was much anno 
to find, that after he had got the bird to 
say “ Hurrah for Fanny!” it always follow- 
that up by ad ul fit of coughing. 
When the old sailor took the parrot to 
the young lady’s house and presented it 
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to her, everybody was much amused when 
Poll began to scream out “Hurrah for 
Fanny!’ but were sorry when, immedi- 
ici Pst abulalina ape gi et into iy rae 
and distressing fit of coughing, which it 
was painful to hear. But the coughing 
was really very good fun for Poll, and she 
coughed more than she talked; and so, 
at last, she had to be sent away. 

There is a warning in this true little 
story for young folk. Lads often fix on 
some elder boy, whom they admire very 
much, and whom they copy in web dar 
he says or does, whether it be good or 
Tnstead of trying to do what is right and 
clever, and leaving the bad practices alone, 
they follow the example of poor Poll, who, 
while learning to do a clever thing, had no 
more sense than to learn a disagreeable 
thing at the same time; and so such lads 
often fare no better than the coughing 
parrot did. People may admire them for 
their cleverness, but they soon tire of the 
di le habits, and do not welcome 
them to their homes or admit them to 
their friendship. 


RAGGED, HUNGRY, snp HOMELESS. 


HESE three sad words are true of hun- 

dreds and hundreds of lads and girls 

in our large towns. They skulk along the 

same streets through which other people 

go well-fed and well-clothed, and with 
money in their pockets. 

They see the rich man’s iage roll 
past, or the van loaded with parcels of 

uxuries, the value of a single one of which 
would clothe and feed and keep them for a 
month. 

Can we wonder that lads so tried 
when their companions, and perhaps their 
own parents, are living by crime, get savage 
and reckless, and take to stealing and other 
evil deeds, which they hardly know to be 
sinful, and only do by stealth because they 
are afraid of the police ? 

It is for such poor lads that kind Chris- 
tian men and women have opened schools 
and refuges, where they are clad, fed, and 
have a home, which, if not very grand, is at 
any rate better than the quarters they 
would have outside ; for such poor fellows 
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sleep on door-steps, under railway-arches, 
under empty carts, two were once found 
asleep in the inside of a big roller used 
in one of the London Parks. 

You may be sure that these “Street 
Arabs” (as they are often called from their 
wild ways) are very difficult to teach or to 
keep in order, even when they have been 
persuaded to come to a school-room. 

They have run wild so long, and have 
got so bold and lawless, that it requires 
much firmness in a teacher to keep them 
in any order atall. Many who have greatly 
desired to do them good have failed from 
want of this gift. But while the teacher 
must be firm, his secret of influence lies 
in one word—that is, kindness. In a 
school for big lads, if he were to attempt 
to punish with stripes, he would probably 
be engaged at once in ascrimmage with the 
whole of his scholars ; but he often finds 
that the heart, even of a youth who seems 
on hardened, yields to the touch of 

ove. 

A visitor once asked a Ragged-School 
teacher about a very rough youth whom 
he saw oncne ofthe benches. The teacher 
answered, “That lad is the most unma- 


nageable one in the school: he is clever, but 
very passionate ; he has often kicked my 
legs savagely—happily for me, he has no 
shoes : he has pelted me with mud in the 
streets ; I have been obliged several times 
to send him away from the school, but I 
have allowed him to come back when he 
has begged me to do so, and some of his 
ragged comrades have pleaded for bim, 
and he has promised to behave better. 
If I had struck that lad when he was in 
his sap rh temper, or even spoken 
harshly to him, his fury would have been 
ungovernable ; but he can't stand a word 
of kindness.” 

Many of these lads who have been trained 
in the Ragged Schools, instead of being 
thieves, and burglars, and ruffians at home, 
are now out in Australia, or other of our 
colonies, gaining their living by honest 
labour, and useful to their neighbourhood, 
instead of being a terror and a scourge. 

May God strengthen the hearts of those 
noble ed-School teachers, and incline 
more to join them in their blessed work, 
which, like the work of the Lord Jesus 
Himeelf, is to “seek and to save that 
which was lost!” 
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LILY BELL, 
6s ()H ! please, will you buy my violets 1” 
Poor little Lily! She hed wandered 


for hours through the busy city streets 
with that plaintive question on her lips. 
She had looked into all the strange faces 
that passed her, and had dropped her 
pretty shy curtsey whenever she found 
one that she thought looked kinder than 
the rest. Her little feet were weary, and 
her heart was heavy with disappointment 
at her ill success. She had sold but one 
of her little bunches, and her trembling 
fingers closed tightly over the solitary 
penny. She nti with a swelling heart, 
not of her own hunger, though she had 
taken nothing since breakfast, when she 
saved half of her bread and milk for her 
little brother Charley. She thought of 
her poor sick mother, stitching all the 
bright spring day at those tiresome fine 
shirts, which always gave her that cruel 
eet in her side, and for which she got so 
ittle money. 

It was this that made Lily stop, and 
look tearfully into the tempting shop win- 
dows. She wondered for the twentieth 
time if a penny would be enough to buy 
for her mother any of the nice things she 
saw there. 

Poor Lily ! this was her first anh ex- 
perience. It had taken a great deal of 
coaxing to get her mother’s consent. She 
was frightened at the thought of her goin 
out alone. But Lily was full of hope an 
courage in the morning, when she tied 
her worn straw bonnet under her dimpled 
chin, and hung her little basket proud! 
on her arm. Her violets looked so fres 
and sweet among their cool, n leav 
that she was quite sure somebody woul 
buy them. 

ily was a sweet little maiden, delicate 
and fair as a water-lily. Her deep blue 
eyes might have stolen the hue of her 
violets ; and the curls that waved round 
her shoulders were dark chestnut, with a 
golden ripple here and there, as if a stray 
sunbeam had lost itself in their folds. 
The sweet, shy violets, were not more out 
of place than she was with her tender 
beauty in the noise and bustle of the 
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crowded streets. It seemed such a pity 

that she was not away in the country, 

weaving daisy-chains in some green mea- 

dow, and helping the merry birds to sing, 

instead of sitting on that cold ergo i 

ental leaning her cheek against her li 
and. 

The step on which Lily rested be 
to a large, handsome house ; but Aiea 2 
gloomy with its heavily-curtained win- 

ows and half-closed Venetian blinds. As 
she sat there, Lily wondered if the people 
in the City were always in such a hurry as 
they had seemed that day. She was sorry 
that, out of so many people, there should 
be so few who loved violets. Then she 
thought of her disappointment, and tried 
to keep back her tears, for fear her mother 
should think she had been crying. 
had just made some resolutions that were 
very brave for a tired little girl, when she 
was startled to her feet by the sudden 
opening of the house door, and the sound 
of a quick step bebind her. 

Lily was too oo gs to run away. 
She saw a stern-looking, grey-haired gen- 
tleman, with a silver-headed cane and a 
heavy bunch of gold seals. She always 
wondered how it was that sho s0 soon 
overcame her awe of him. She had that 
day passed many a kinder face than his, 
with its hard mouth, and its deep seam of 
wrinkles across the forehead. 

“ Please, sir, would you buy my violets !” 

The last word died on her lips im a 
trembling quiver, for the gentleman had 
frowned and turned ly round. 

“Eh, child! what do you think I want 
with violets? There, go along ! don't you 
see that you are in the way ? 

Lily had not a word to say in sas 
but her pleading eyes had a 
eae own. She was going away, but he 

e —_ 

“And so you go about selling flowers! 
Don’t you know, child, that it 1s an idle, 
vagrant life? Your mother, if you have 
one, ought to teach you to do something 
better.” 

Lily’s eyes filled with tears, and her face 
flushed at this mention of her mother. 

“Mother says my hands are too little, 
and that I am not streng enough yet to 
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go to work,” replied Lily. “But I think 
sometimes that I could do a great deal if 
I was only sure that I could earn some 
money for her and brother Charley. 
We are all hungry sometimes, and mo- 
ther is so ill that I am afraid she will 
leave us and go to heaven to our dear 
father.” 

The rich merchant looked at his watch ; 
he had an important engagement in the 
aa & yet he still lingered to question the 


“ What is your name, little girl ?” 

“Lily Bell, sir,” she replied. 

“Lily—what?” He stooped down, and 
looked at her with a startled, troubled 
face 


“Lily Bell,” repeated the child, half 
frightened at his manner. 

“ And where do you live?” 

She named a street in a poor part of 
the town, and gave the number of the 
house; and the merchant wrote it down 
hastily in his pocket-book. 

“ Have you any relations ?” he asked. 

The child hesitated as she replied, 
“None that I know of, except my mother, 
and brother Charley, and my rich grand- 
papa. I don’t think I have seen my grand- 

for he was angry with our poor 
father, and has never loved us.” 

“ And of course you don’t love him %” 
said the old gentleman. “Your mother 
will have taught you not to do so?” 

“No, sir; mother never taught me any- 
thing wicked,” replied Lily. “She says I 
am to love shia , and I always say a 
prayer for grandpapa.” 

e old gentleman was struggling with 
strong emotion. He averted his head 
without speaking, and with trembling 
haste pressed some money into her little 
hand—more than enough to buy out the 
stock-in-trade of half-a-dogen flower-girls, 
and a much larger sum than Lily had ever 
held in her hand before. 

“ Won’t you take the violets, sir?” she 
asked, half-bewildered with joy. 

“Not now, little one,” said he; “you 
may keep them for me. 1 will send for 
them to-morrow.” 

The old gentleman forgot his appoint- 
ment in the City, and stood gazing after 
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the little figure till it was lost in the dis- 
Htappy Lil 1 

appy Lily was no longer weary, but 
flew along the streets with Keainifie eyes, 
and feet that would not have crushed a 
daisy under their light tread. She never 
stopped till she was safe in the humble 
little room where her gentle mother sat 
stitching in the twilight, with little Charley 
playing on the floor at her feet, wearily 

ping her aching head over her work, 
and anxiously listening for the return of 
her absent darling. 

What a proud moment it was for Lily 
Bell! How full her little heart was when 
she placed the money in her wondering 
mother’s hand, and, eck! her glowing 
face to the dear wasted cheek, poured out 
her eager, breathless story about the kind 
acon who had given so much money 
or her violets. 

It would have been a touching lesson 
for the proud City merchant, who had 
grown grey at his counting-house desk, 
making money till he owned more wealth 
than he knew what to do with, if he could 
have seen all the happiness that grew out 
of his gift to the little flower-girl—the 
gift so trifling to him ! 

The merchant needed some thought to 


soothe him that night when he his 
ia drawing-room so uneasily. The 
sound of his heavy footfall was muffled in 


the rich moss-like carpet, but there was 
the working lip and the troubled eye that 
nothing could: hide. Why was he dis- 
turbed? It was not business cares. He 
had locked them up with his ledger. It 
was not anxiety about the fate of any of 
his richly-freighted ships, for he knew 
that they were all safe in port. No, it was 
the vision of the little flower-girl that 
haunted him; and her sweet childish 
voice, like the soft chime of a silver bell, 
was still ringing in his ear. 

“ Yes, it must be,” he murmured. “The 
name removes all doubt. Lily—Lily Bell. 
I spoke roughly to her. God bless her! 
She always says a prayer for grandpapa. 
Oh ! has it come to this—my son’s child 
in the streets selling flowers? To think 
that those he loved are in this extremity, 
while 1——-. But they did not seek my 
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help. Why should they, when they knew | struggle, and sink, and die? If E 
I shut him from my heart? What hope | undo the past! Oh, Charles! ( 
had they from me when I could let him (To be continued.) 
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LYNN THE DEERHOUND. 


PUPPIES are often very common-place- 
looking : often the more so the nobler 
the breed. A deerhound puppy had been 
romised to me by a celebrated breeder. 
y letters passed between us about it ; 
and when at last the hamper containing it 
arrived from Yorkshire, few people, except 
those who knew the b would have 
thought much of the shy, scared-looking 
little tinker’s dog that crouched in a 
corner of the same. I knew a gentle- 
man who destroyed a litter of valuable 
bloodhounds, because at an early age they 
looked like curs, and I have repeated! 
seen other deerhound puppies dou 
becausg look “ nothing at all,” as a 
groom once said to me. “And this little 
tyke was to become a large, noble animal, 
about 2 feet 4 high, with rough, straight, 
et shaggy hair, an eye as keen os & 
awk's, speed like a greyhound’s, strength 
like a little horse's, and courage that never 
givesin!” Well, he did grow up ta be all 


that, muting with it the gentlest, most 


affectionate disposition. I once was need- 
lessly and uselessly stupid and severe 
with him, I did not get him to do what 
I wished after all, and it is one of the 
things I regret when I think of them. 
Lynn lives now in the country,— has lived 
there most of his life. He helped to look 
into poor Samson's grave,—that pony 
which died from gobbling. Daily almost 
he has to cross backw and forwards 
over a large open common, with geese, 
lambs, chickens, and other things on it, 
which tempt dogs to forget themselves. 
He has to do that with several other dogs, 
but never does any accident occur. No 
sheep is ever chased, no goose or duck is 
worried. The village children of all ages 
rush out to meet the dogs, and hug them 
round the neck. Lynn is now sedate and 
middle-aged, but not portly. When he 
was younger, he had one icular spot on 
the heath, up a steep ravine, in sand about 
a foot deep; there he would race round 
and round, dozens of times, up and down, 
till his eyes glared, and he lay down for a 
second panting for breath. 

King Oscar, as we used to call him —he 
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is dead now, and so is poor Vesta—was a 
majestic bloodhound—I am afraid, rather 
a tyrant to Lynn in the kennel; but 
when out Lynn coaxed him to a race, and 
did not they go a-pace! dashing through 
the pools and sending the glittering spray 
in the morning sun through the rushes, or 
leave a gleaming track among the watery 
sedges in the glooming of the evening. 
Oscar soon found he could not catch him, 
nal coef as he, being a hound, gave 
tongue all the time —and such a voice it 
was, just like a deep-toned bell! So he 
a cunning, that ae off corners. ee 
was too quick: jumping i 

overs him into the air, he chared ‘his 

nderous pursuer, and the race began 


Ww. 

Lynn is an example of one fulfilling his 
duty, even in a situation inferior to the 
one ae Lay ak rieipatg = have 
inten im. His gentleness 
manners would fit him to be hi soe bi 
ee pce in the house: he wauld leyve, 
of all things, to throw himself lengthwsys 
on the floor or in a graceful attitude, to 
look pensively into the fire or up into his 
master’s face, while he is pursuing some 
occupation, or resting from exertion. But 
there are reasons why Lynn must live in 
the kennel ; and so, an imploring sort 
of “ must-it-be” look, he goes quie yin, 
to be annoyed by the rude puppies. Now 
he has a Bedstaad there for and 
so he is better off; yet he is not in 
company with bis master, which he would 
prefer to that of some insolent young- 


sters who succeeded King Oscar, and who 
wy to domineer over mild, gentlemanly 


" Natats intended them to hunt deer in 
the hills of the North ; to keep them at 
bay, when wounded, till the master came 
to secure the quarry ; or to run down a cold 
hart (that Aa ie La ae not peer 
at or wounded), is enduring sti 
and speed. Liana ancestors were hounds 
of great size, and coped with wolves in Ire- 
land and the North, and dogs of his race 
are the best wolfhounds now. Neverthe- 
leas, he does not pine and say, “I am too 
good for your humdrum, tame, daily rou- 
tine ; following that stupid carriage over 
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those silly sheep, whom I despise, and 
should like to do for.” Then he does not 
in sheer di t rebel, and run a-muck 
among them for a little excitement. Oh, 
no! he quietly does his best where he is. 
And if Thomas now and then allows him 
a little rabbit-poaching, he confesses that 
life is not so after all; and that, if 
you do your best under all circumstances 
in which Providence places you, happiness 
and even pleasures are sure to come with 
the quiet and contented mind which tries 
to do its duty as well as it can. But 
if we do our very best, we still are want- 
ing; as even Lynn has sometimes a trick 
of loitering by the wayside, or eating things 
he finds in the street or road, for which 
he has to be reproved. 

There was once a ve man, an 
officer. He seemed half-forgotten, and 
in an out-of-the-way part of India. A 
great calamity came for England,—it was 
called the “ Mutiny.” Many of her best 
soldiers were killed, and the time came 
when this modest man had an opportunity 
to show that he was not only one of the 
best officers under command, but that he 
was a really great commander himself, and 
he helped to save the Indian empire and 
the lives of many t Englishmen. 
But in his earlier life that great man 
never complained of the monotony of his 
smaller duties, and said, “I am born for 
great things.” While he was in an obscure 
station he did much good by faithfully 
performing his humbler duties, doing far 
more than he was required to do; and then 
when suddenly he was called to take a 
higher rank, his light shone in increased 
brightness from the reflection which it had 
from the good he had done before in his 
lowlier station. 


ar pan aangh Poth the other 
day r two illness, aged four 
years. A few days before his death, 
while at play, he heard one of the elder 
boys say a bad word: “Don't say that,” 


said Johnny, “is a bad word; and tf 


you say bad words God won't love you.” 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY. 


I STARTED from Great Whale River with 
Mr. M‘——, who drove me on his sleigh 
with a team of nine Esquimaux dogs. 
This was quite luxurious after my former 
tramping. I had no need to get off the 
sleigh during the whole day, except to take 
a@ run now and then to warm myself. 
Thus the latter part of my journey was 
decidedly pleasant. I was truly amazed to 
see how Mr. M‘——— managed his team of 
dogs. He seemed to have almost perfect 
command over every one of them. Of 
course he had no reins, but governed them 
entirely by word of mouth and his long 
Esquimaux dog- whip. One of the dogs, 
named Brandy, was harnessed a long way 
before the rest, as leader, and he is never 
expected to pull. ‘Go on, Brandy,’ roared 
Mr. M‘——-; and on we sail to our hearts’ 
content, which draws from my companion’s 
grateful heart the encouraging words, 
‘Good dogs! Good dogs! Good dogs!’ 
But Brandy, wishing, perhaps, to show the 
rest of his companions that he is free to do 
as he likes; wanders from his proper 
course, and draws from his master the ex- 
clamation, ‘Ougk, Ougk, Brandy !’ (Go to 
the right, Brandy); or, ‘Ra, ra, Brandy!’ 
(Go to the left, boy); an order which is as 
a obeyed as if it were given to an 
lish dray-horse, ora Kerry pony that 
understood Esquimaux; or if not, it is 
followed up by a sharp crack of the long 
heavy whip, which makes Master Brandy 
obey his orders in double-quick step ; and 
on they go, abreast, as much like a small 
flock of sheep as anything I have seen 
since IJ left my ‘Emerald Isle,’ or my com- 
anion, since he quitted the Highlands of 
is bonny Scotland ; the ung-a-ding-ding 
of the dog-bells forming a pleasing accom- 
paniment to the constant scrape of the 
sleigh over the crisp snow and hard ice. 
It was very peek We camped that 
night about half-way between the two 
osts, which made the twenty-eighth night 
ij have slept out this winter. Next day 
we arrived at Little Whale River, where I 
was warmly received.” 
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MILKING THE REINDEER. 


[HE reindeer inhabits the northern 
parts of Europe, and is, in its natu- 

ral state, a migratory animal. It makes 
yearly journeys from the woods to the 
ls and hae again. Its chief object in 
leaving the woods in the summer-time 
is to avoid the constant attacks of mos- 
uitoes and other insects found in the 
orest during the summer months. The 
gad-fly, who deposits its eggs in the 
animal’s hide, is the chief plague of the 
Even in its tame state the 
reindeer is compelled to migrate, so that 
the owners of tame herds are obliged 
to accompany their charges in their an- 
nual wanderings. The reindeer is a most 
useful animal to the Laplanders, who live 
on the icy cold mountains and plains in 
the north of Sweden and Norway, and in 
winter months, when the ground is 
frozen over, they come down in their 
sledges drawn by reindeer to trade with 
the Swedes. Each reindeer can draw a 
weight of two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred pounds, and can with such a load 
travel eight or ten miles an hour. Its 


power of endurance is very great, and it is 
able to continue the pace during twelve or 
more houra of the aay Its milk forms 
part of the food of the Lapps, and so does 
its flesh when dried. But the poor Lap- 
lander is often compelled to eat bread 


made from the bark of trees ground for 


that purpose. The peasantry and poor 
folk of England, who are discontented with 
the food they eat, should remember that 
their lot is not so hard as many others who 
inhabit the earth, whose only food is 
composed of roots of trees, herbs, and 
so forth, “Better is a little with 
righteousness, than great revenues with- 
out right.” (Prov. xvi. 8.) 


THE COLOUR OF THE WIND. 


WE heard the other day, 
A man distinctly say, 
That the colour of the wind he knew; 
And to maintain the truth, 
He show’d the best of proof, 
When he said, he saw it clearly blew. 


LILY BELL. 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 


tHE name broke on the silence of the 
room in a low, sharp cry of agony. 
He looked round, as if vaguely hoping for 
some reply ; but there was no sound ex- 
cept the fall of a cinder from the fire, and 
the ticking of the gilded timepiece on the 
mantelpiece. The rich man was alone 
with his conscience. 

It was one of those stories of every-day 
life, so often common in our busy, money- 
making world. The merchant had ano y 
son, the pride of his heart and the ebject 
of all his ambitious hopes. Like many 
other worldly fathers, he planned his son’s 
marriage with a high-born heiress; but, 
in setting his heart on this match, he made 
the common mistake of not consulting the 
inclination of the person most concerned. 
The young man fell in love with an orphan 
girl, who was governess in the family of 
one of his father's friends. He persuaded 
her to marry him privately, believing that, 
after the first stormy meeting was over, 
his father would relent. He thought that 
one sight of his young wife would charm 
away all his anger. 

But the young man did not know what 
it would take to uproot his father’s pride. 
He suffered much for his first act of filial 
disobedience. The stern father closed his 
heart and home against his son, sternly 
forbidding his name to be mentioned in 
his presence. His meek wife wept and 
pleaded for her boy, as only a mother 
could weep and plead. She did not live 
twelve months after his banishment ; her 
husband knew that it had broken her 
heart ; but this only added bitterness to 
his anger against his offending son. 

Every day the breach between father 
and son grew wider. When they met it 
was as strangers, The son’s letters were 
sent back unopened, and the father turned 
coldly from all who spoke of him. He 
even secluded himself from society, and 
lived much alone in his great, gloomy 
house. 

The young man struggled bravely, till a 
long illness reduced him and his loved ones 
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to the poverty he had so much dreaded. 
He died, leaving his wife and babes 
to the mercy of the world, which could 
not be more pitiless is father. Mr. 
Bell read the tidings of his son’s death 
with seeming calmness ; but from that mo- 
ment twenty years might have been added 
to hi 


his age. 

Little’ Lily did not know, as she was 
selling her aimple violets, that God was 
using her te 80 a heart that had long 
been selfishly shut up in itself. But so it 


was. 

Convinced beyond a doubt that Lily 
Bell was hie iid, the repentant 
merchant went next day, with as m 

as his carriage and horses could take 

him, to the address he had written in his 

ket-book. He did all that could be 

one to atone for his past harshness, never 

allowing himself a moment's rest till he 

had taken the widow and children of his 
lost son to gladden his lonely old age. 

The wealthy merchant soon learned to 
love his gentle daughter-in-law, and ceased 
to wonder that she had won his son’s 
heart. His only sorrow was that he was 
now so soon to lose her, for the physicians 
could not disguise the painful truth that 
she was in a hopeless consumption. Those 
long days of weary stitching, and the 
struggle with poverty, had worn away her 

6. 


Every luxury that wealth could purchase 
was ahead about the a invalid, but it 
was too late to save her. Lily’s mother 
was fading like the light of a summer 
evening. But in relieving her painful 
fears about the fate of her children, her 
father-in-law could take the soothing 
thought to his heart that he made her last 


a PPY: | 

t was noticed that old Mr. Bell had 
always a marked fondness for violets. He 
loved to see them about him in the spring- 
time; and he often said that he owed to 
those flowers the blessing of his 
old age. He could not have told any one 
how dear his grandchildren were to him. 
He was eee ud of Charley, for he was 
clever, and like his father. But sweet Lily 
was the old man’s treasure. It was for 
her sake that he gave up his City house 


- 
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and his old City habits, and bought a 
beautiful country seat, where his white 
May-blossom lived and bloomed into 
beauty, pure and sweet as the flower whose 
name she bore. 

It was this new tie that opened the 
old man’s heart to gentle charities. The 
beggar was never turned harshly from his 
gate ; and, above all, he was tender to the 
children of the poor. He used often to 
store his pockets with good things, to give 
away to the little people whom he met in 
his walks ; and if there chanced to be a 
blue-eyed girl in the group, he would 
single ‘ee out, and draw her kindly to his 
side, and she would be sure of a double 
share of the candy or gingerbread. It was 
all for the sake of the artless little maiden, 
with her humble basket of violets, who 
had crept into his heart from the moment 
that he saw her on his door-step. 

The dearest wish of the merchant was 
granted, for he lived to see Lily grown to 
womanhood, and married to one whom 
her heart had chosen, and who proved 
himself worthy of the precious gift. 

The rich man’s beautiful grandchild 
might have sought a grander marriage ; 
but her grandfather said that Lily Belt 
would have wealth enough for both. 

When her grandfather died, Lily was 
his last earthly thought. He held her 
hand in his till death had loosed his hold 
of life, and i face was the last on 
which he closed his fading eyes. a 


ROYAL LESSON FOR BOYS. 


HE present King of Hanover, in his 
early youth, was remarkable for his 
candid and open disposition. Playing one 
day along with the young Count L——, in 
the principal drawing-room of the palace, 
they heedlessly upset and destroyed a very 
valuable ornament, which the Duchess had 
expressly charged them neither to touch 
nor go near. On her return, her Royal 
Highness discovered the accident, and de- 
manded ee happened. Te 
“T,” said Prince e, stepping 
forward, —“I did it.” ms : 
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On being afterwards asked why he had 
taken the whole blame on himself when 
his companion was equally in fault, he 
replied,— 

“ Because I was the oldest, and ought to 
be punished most ; and because,” he added, 
“T looked in L——’s face, and I thought 
he was going to deny it, and say what was 
not true.” 


PAGANISM OVERTHROWN. 


HyPWIN , king of Northumbria, married 

Ethelburga, a Christian princess, and 
daughter of Ethelbert king of Kent, and 
after her marriage, when she went to the 
North, she took with her a zealous Chris- 


tian bishop, named Paulinus. King Ed- 
win was a Pagan, but expressed his 
willingness to mo a ristian if 


convinced of the truth, and used to spend 
many hours in conversation with the good 
Paulinus. 

After some time the king’s faith in 


idolatry was much shaken, and he deter- 


mined to call a meé@ting of his subjects to 
decide the question. Accondin ly a large 
assembly was collected, at a village called 
odmundham, in Yorkshire, a short dis- 
ce from the P temple dedicated to 
hor, the god of thunder. 

Edwin, his queen, and Bishop Paulinus, 
with all the nobles of thé court, were pre- 
sent ; also the priests of Thor, and with 
them Coifi the high-priest. 

When all were assembled, Bishop Pauli- 
nus rose, and after showing the folly of 
their idolatrous religion spoke upon the 
truths of the Christian faith, and showed 
its great superiority when compared with 
their idolatry. 

The multitude were much impressed by 
the arguments of Paulinus. King Edwin 
rose from his seat, oe that he was 
satisfied, and that he was determined to 
be numbered in the Christian fold. He 
asked who among the assembly would go 
and defile the temple of Thor ? 

The chief priest Coifi arose. All were 
anxious to hear what he had to say. 

Will he reproach the king for having 
deserted his old belief? No. He also 
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HOW THE WINDS PRAISE GOD. 


(GHILDREN, there is a beautiful song of 

praise which many of you have heard 
said or sung in church, it is named in the 
Prayer-book “ Benedicite, omnia oho 
—Latin words which just mean, “ Bless ye, 
all Works ;” and it calls on all God’s crea- 
tures to praise Him, and to magnify His 
great name for ever. 

Some of you find it difficult to under- 
stand how the voiceless ioe and snow, the 
rolling seas and floods, the lightnings, 
clouds, and rain, can praise God. But 
it will help you if I remind you that we, 
and all God’s creatures, praise Him best 
by doing His will; and in the one hundred 
and forty-eighth Psalm, which is much 
like this song, you have read,“ Wind and 
storm fulfilling His word.” 

Now I am going to tell you a true story. 
which will, I hope, help you to understand 
the meaning of these beautiful words which 
form part of the “ Benedicite :"—-"O ye 
Winds of God, bless ye the Lord: praise 
Him, and m Him for ever.”’ 

In one of the northern counties of Eng- 
land there stands a house upon a hill, the 
dear home of a happy family ; three little 
children and their father and mother. The 
children are Edith and Johnny and little 
Millie; and one afternoon, early in last 
December, they were all waiting and watch- 
ing, from the parlour windows, to see their 
father and mother come home. 

The fire burned brightly in the dining- 
room, and Janet was laying the cloth for 
dinner ; she might light the gas, the child- 
ren said, but the window-shutters must 
not be closed, for mother would come 
home very soon, and must be welcomed by 
the cheerful light : and so they watched for 
her, and amused themselves by seeing how 
roel struggled against the stormy 
wind, and how it ruffled the shrubs in the 
garden and bent the trees down a it rushed 
over them on its noisy way. As their 
mother came up the garden-basis to the 


* It is also sometimes named “The Sng of the 
Three Children,” from an ancient legend that it was 
sung by Shadrach, Meshach, and ego, whoee 
Hebrew names you will see in the last vérze of it. 
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house she saw the smiling faces of her 
little ones, and rejoiced over them in her 
heart. “Quick, Janet, and open the door, 
or mother will be blown away!” they cry ; 
and soon she kisses them round, and 
tells them what a tiring walk she has 
aia reach home through that fierce 
wind. 

The darkness now began to close in, so 
the curtains were drawn, and the wild night 
was shut out. Their father came home, 
and when dinner was over he sat with his 
little ones on his knee, telling them stories 
and listening to their chat, for he loved 
them dearly. 

One by one they went to bed—little Milly 
to the nursery, Johnny to his cot in his 
mother’s room, and Edith, who was marek d 
eight years old, to the pretty little - 
room where she slept by Srerectf 

“ How the wind roars!” she said. 

“ Never mind, dear, it will not reach 
you in your warm bed,” was her mother’s 
answer, as she kissed her, and bade her 
“Good night.” 

The child knelt by her bedside to sa 
her prayers, but after shé was in bed, 
and her mother had “tucked her up”’ and 
left her, there was one more short ie bid 
to say, which her mother had tonght 
was to be the last thought before she went 
to sleep ; 80 shé folded her little hands and 
said, “I will lwy me down to sleep, afd 
take’ my rest, for it is Thou, O Lord, only, 
who makest me to dwell in safety.” Then 
she slept, as pedeefully at rest as if no tem- 

raged without ; and at her bed’s head 

ung her favourite picture—a guardian 

angel with its outspread wings, protecting 
the path of a little child. 

Still the wind rose in wilder gusts, and 
beat against the house till the walls shook 
ufiider its fury. 

Late at night the mother went, as her 
custom was, to visit each child’s bed, and 
see it safe and warm before she slept her 
self. When she came to Edith, she thought 
she lay too much to one side of the bai 
and gently moved her to the middle, an 
kissed and left her sound asleep. Then 
she too went to bed, but not to rest, for 
the roaring of the storm thrilled her with 
fear; and as each fierce blast beat like a 
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t wave against the house, she trembled 

et the wild force which made it rock. 
Hour after hour the wind raged on, and 
after trying its strength against the house, 
rolled on along the road to the sea-shore, 
to spend its fury amongst the waves, whilst 
the mother lay with a heart sinking with 
fear, and feeling that none could save but 
God, “who hath gathered the wind in His 
fists” (Prov. xxx. 4). in and again she 
pare “Dear Lord, save my little ones 
m the perils of this night.” At last, 
morning, she fell into a weary 


I canal tell how long she slept,— prob- 
ably not many moments ; she woke, pierced 
to the very heart with fright, as a violent 
gust of wind struck the house: a perfect 
crash of falling stone and timber shook it 
to its foundations ; the wind rushed howling 
through the rooms; and, above all, the 
screams of Edith rang in her mother’s 


ears. 

I need not tell you that both her parents 
flew to help mee Prost her father’s 
strong arm pus the door open against 
the force Ee the wind, and the fallen 
masonry that blocked it up: but the 
mother had no power to follow, and I can 
never tell you the agony she suffered in 
the moments she had to wait. Meantime 
her father reached little Edith’s bed, and 
saw the cold bright stars shining down on 
him ; but the lights were all blown out, 
and in the black darkness his spirit sank 
within him, as he tried to draw his darling 
from the bed and felt her pressed down 
under fallen stone and beams, which he 
feared had crushed see ee At 
last, O joy unspeakable! he drew her out, 
and bore her to her mother’sarms unhurt, 
without pe Ae or ealpa to show 
the peril she passed through. 

But when the morning dawned, and her 
father opened the door and looked into 
Edith’s little room, be sank upon his knees 
with tears, and gave thanks to God, who 
had so wonderfully saved his child. 

A tall stack s oe scarraetls fe 
fallen, bringing the roof with it, into the 
room where the child lay; and on that 
very side of the bed from which her 
mother had removed her, the night before, 
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anf an enormous block of solid stone, 
which had crushed the feet of the bed 
through the boarded floor. No words can 
describe to you the dreadful scene of ruin: 
the stone and broken beams, the slates and 
plaster, which covered erry ung except 
the tiny nest from which the child was 
taken ; and against the wall the picture 
of the guardian angel hung unharmed. 

And doar Ay was God's protecting hand 
which shielded the child from harm, and 
suffered nothing to fall where she lay, 
sleeping with the words upon her lips : “ It 
is Thou, O Lord, only, who makest me 
to dwell in safety.” 

Do you see now how the wind was made 
to glorify God, by testifying to His t 

wer whom the winds and the sea obey ? 

is story is strictly true, and I have 
written it in the hope that many little 
ones may read it, and learn from it God’s 
t power to save, and His mercy and 
ove towards His children. 

When you lie in your little beds, and 
hear the tempest raging round the house, 
do not be ash cng but remember that, 
in whatever danger you may be, nothing 
can harm you without the will of God. 

Ever since that dreadful night, when 
she hears the wind roar and feels it shake 
the house in which she now lives, instead 
of being frightened as she remembers 
that escape, Edith’s mother believes more 
trustingly than ever before, that her little 
ones are safe in the hands of God, and she 
whispers to herself,—“ O ye Winds of God, 
bless i the Lord : praise Him, and mag- 
nify Him for ever.” 

Srivia Lee. 


A Worn wirs a BeavriroL MEaniInc.— 
“Alabama” signifies in the Indian lan- 

age “ Here we rest.” <A story is told 
of a tribe of Indians who fled from a re- 
lentless foe in the trackless forest in the 
South-West. Weary and travel-worn the 
reached a noble river which flowed throug 
a beautiful country. The chief ofthe band 
stuck his tent-pole in the ground, and 
exclaimed, “ Alabama! Alabama!” (Here 
we shall rest! Here we shall rest !) 
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The Ostrich. 


—— 


WHAT THE OSTRICH CAN EAT. 


SOME ostriches were once taken to a 
small town for exhibition, and a re- 
spectable matron, anxious to see them, 
hastily shut up her house, and, key in hand, 
hurried to the caravan where they shown. 
Scarcely had she done so, when one of 
them gravely stalked up, as if to thank her 
for her visit, and pera, § its long neck 
scene the key out of her hand and swal- 
owed it in a trice: the old lady was thus 
shut out of her own house, and in her 
wrath shesaid, that if all the beasts of Africa 
were to pass her door, she would not so 
much as open it to look at them. 
A French writer about birds says that 
he had a tame ostrich, to which he used to 
ive the nowspaper every evening after he 
ad read it, which the bird completely 
swallowed ; thus really and truly stuffing 
itself with all the news of the day. 


A DANGEROUS BED-FELLOW. 


N° snake in India or Ceylon is more 

deadly than the Cobra di Capello, 
one of which a few years ago killed its 
keeper in the Zoological Gardens, when, in 
a drunken fit, he teased it by squeezing its 
tail. This snake will creep into houses 
and hide itself among the furniture. Bi- 
shop Heber heard at Patna of a lady who 
once lay a whole night with a cobra di 
capello under her pillow. She several 
times during the night thought that she 
felt something move, and in the morni 
lifting her pillow, she saw the thick b 
throat, the square head,the green diamond- 
like eyes of a snake, within two inches of 
where her neck had been. 

Happily the reptile was without malice, 
but woe would it have been for her, if 
during the night she had pressed him a 
little too mach ! 
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ELLEN’S BIRTHDAYS. 


- was the first of May, and a bright sun 
shone in at the open window of a 
pleasant little our, where a 
cheerful group was seated. Young birds 
were singing—spring flowers shedding 
their sweetest perfume, and all within 
and around her seemed so joyous, that 
Ellen saris felt as if she cats never be 
: angry with any one or anything again. 
| It was her fifteenth birthday ; and happy 
as these anniversaries always were to her, 
this one seemed to have brought more joy 
than ever. Her father had given her a 
beautiful little watch, with her own initials 
engraven on it, and she thought she had 
never seen one so pretty before. Her 
| mother’s gift had been a gold chain; and 
little Willie, the darling of the house, 
when his sister had gone into the nursery 
to show him her present, had added to 
them a little locket, containing some of 
his own golden hair. He had recollected 
that, when Ellen went away to school, she 
had said, “that some day she must have 
such a remembrance of her dear little 
brother to take with her,” and had con- 
— his sry ay arene od hel 
procure it for this very day. He 
felt it very hard to keep the secret ; and 
had Ellen been at home very long before 
the time came, I fear he would have failed 
in his resolve to say nothing about it. 
As it was, however, his sister no idea 
that he had given her words a second 
thought, and perhaps this token of love 
from her little invalid brother had touched 
= more than the veda’ bai ad of 
er parents. Altogether, it was a happ 
beginning of Ellen’s new year, and she felt 
it 80, as she stood after breakfast looking 
from the window into the pretty garden, 
and at the lovely prospect beyond. Yet, 
bappy as she was, she was looking rather 
serious, as she thought of the conversation 
in which joined at b 
Her mother seemed to think it possible 
to enjoy life, and be as truly happy, 
without all the luxuries with which their 
home abounded, provided that loving ones 
Were near. But Ellen, in her heart, could 
not quite believe it. She loved to feel 
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| that her home was as elegant as that of 


any of her schoolfellows, and to know that 
her father could afford to give her every 
advantage of education, as well as the many 
indulgences in the holidays; and she was 
almost sure that she should t be very misera- 
ble if her position were the same as Jessie 
Hamilton’s, a schoolfellow, who had to 
work hard at school to fit herself for 
becoming a governess. 

I am almost afraid that Ellen was right 
in thinking thus of herself, for I must 
confess that she had a very proud young 
heart, though a very loving one, and often 
had her parents wondered what discipline 
in life would be needed to chasten the 
haughty spirit of their beloved child. But 
Ellen’s thoughts on this morning were in- 
terrupted by her father, who came to pro- 
pose a ride, and to say that her pony 
would be at the door in ten minutes; and 
Ellen, who was more at home in active 
exercise of any sort than in thinking, 
soon forgot all else in the delight of 
a long ride that lovely spring morning 
with bar beloved father. The pleasures 
of the day were not to oy here. a ack 
evening a large party of young friends 
assembled; and while happy faces filled 
the drawing-room, a large launazy which 
had been fitted up received a great number 
of the poor of the neighbourhood to a 
substantial English supper. Night will 
come at the end of every day, happy or 
miserable, and so at last. Ellen's birthday 
closed, with all its pleasures; but she 
looked back to it, in many after years, as 
the most joyous of her life. Early on the 
following morning she was to return to 
school, and, a few hours after the leave- 
takings at home were over, she was in the 
midst of her schoolfellows again at Goss 
House. The weeks wore on, Ellen loved 
to be first in her class, and was really one 
of the most industrious girls in the school. 
Miss Strange was justly pleased with the 
progress she made, and would often speak 
of Ellen Merton as a model for imitation 
to her other pupils. Ellen loved the 
praise, but she began to think that she 
was faultless. Her companions could see 
that she was changing; and the pride 
which had helped her to conquer the diffi- 
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culties that lay in the road to the first 
lace in the school, showed itself in a 
ughtiness that threatened to separate 
her from her companions, many of whom 
would have rejoiced in her success if she 
had conducted herself more humbly. One 
dear friend she had among the number 
who could see her error, but who lacked 
the courage to warn her of thedanger. Alice 
Cameron was a gentle, timid girl, though a 
contrast to Ellen in almost every respect ; 
and many wondered what the charm could 
be that had drawn such opposites together 
in schoolday friendship. 

About a month before the Midsum- 
mer vacation the letter-bag was brought 
as usual to Miss Strange, and, as usual, 
the letters were distributed. All those 
of my young readers who have been 
at school know what the pleasure of 
getting a letter from home is, and will not 
wonder that those who this morning re- 
ceived one were too much occupied with 
its contents to pay any attention to what 
was passing around them. Ellen had joy- 
fully opened the one handed to her. Her 
mother generally wrote regularly to her, 
and she had wondered for the last few 
days how it was that the usual morning had 
passed without bringing her a letter; and 
now it had come, and apparently brought 
news that seemed to have petrified her, 
she sat looking at the paper in her hand, 
almost as pale as it. She did not tremble 
—she did not weep; but if any one had 
been watching her, they must have seen 
that something had happened which had 
touched her very deeply. The young 
ladies rose and separated,— some going 
into the garden, some to the piano, some 
to the class-room, for this was a leisure 
half-hour with the pupils at Goss House, 
and those who were prepared for the dif- 
ferent classes and masters were at liberty 
to employ it as they pleased, while those 
who had unfinished lessons or exercises had 
this opportunity of study. Ellen still sat 
in the dining-room, until left alone with 
her trouble. And what could the sorrow 
be which .had so moved her? Had the 


hand of Death visited the loved band at 
home? Had Willie, little delicate Willie, 
been taken suddenly, as they all knew he 
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might some day be?—or had disease 
struck down either of her parents? No: 
the family band was unbroken,— the love 
of home was left,—but her father was 
what the world calls a ruined man. Poor 
Ellen! she must believe it true, for here 
was her mother’s Jetter; but how, oh! 
how could she bear it? We realize some 
sorrows only gradually, but Ellen seemed 
to feel the extent of this in one wretched 
moment,— she felt as only proud hearts can 
feel, that what she had valued most highly 
was hers no longer. Ellen Merton was a 
poor man’s child ; and, in the bitterness 
of her grief, she wished she might die. 
It was not only the actual change itself, 
but she could not forget how her pride 
had been spoken of by almost the whole 
school. She had gloried in it; and, as 
her companions had gradually withdrawn 
themselves from her, she had striven to 
rove to them that, with her abilities and 
ortune, she could afford to stand alone. 
And now to think that they should know 
her fall! Crushing the note which had 
brought her such misery and mortification 
into her pocket, she rose and went to her 
own room, not caring where she was 80 
that she could but be alone. Her mother 
had said that she must come home at 
once: and, oh, to get away, and hide from 
all the world! She sat down by the bed 
in her little room, buried her head in tbe 
pillow, and felt as if none had ever had 
such trouble to bear as this. There was 
a gentle tap at the door, and Miss Strange 
entered unperceived by Ellen, who could 
hear nothing but the storm of mingled 
sorrow, pride, and humiliation, that was 
raging within her. We have said that 
Miss Strange had been highly pleased 
with all that she had seen of Ellen. True, 
she had heard that many complaints of 
her haughty behaviour were made by her 
companions, but she was inclined to at- 
tribute the altered feeling towards her 
favourite pupil to something like envy at 
her position. Now, however, as Ellen 
suddenly rose,—her eyes flashing, her 
colour mounting, and her whole manner 
speaking of mortified pride,—the governess 
thought she could believe that they had 
spoken truly who had told her that Miss 
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Merton was the proudest girl in the 
school. 

“T have a note from your father, Ellen,” 
said she, “and am sorry to learn that he 
has experienced heavy losses. Such re- 
verses, dear, are h to bear; but we 
must remember that life has mere precious 
things than treacherous wealth, and that 
you may be as rich in character and love 
in a cottage as in a palace. This trouble 
falls most heavily on your parents, and 
you must do all you can to comfort them 
under it. I find the coach will pass 
through Goss in half-an-hour ; and, there- 
fore, as you must leave us to-day, you 
have no time to spare. I will send Alice 
to see you: she will indeed be grieved to 
think of your sudden departure.’ 

“ Oh, no, thank you, Miss Strange; I do 
not wish to see any one, I shall never care 
to see any one again, now things are like 
this,” she added, ionately. 

“Remember what God left you, 
Ellen, and thank Him with all your heart, 
that He has not made you an orphan 
to-day.’ 

Miss Strange spoke very seriously, and 
the words went to Ellen’s troubled heart, 
touching its better . She burat into 
tears, and throwing her arms around her 
friend’s neck, she sobbed out,—~- 

“Thank you, dear Miss Strange ; I will 
try and remember that.” 

The ceach came and took Ellen Merton 
to the station. The train bore her swiftly 
along, and when she arrived at Carston, 
she found her mother waiting to receive 
her, with her own loving smile. Mrs. 
Merton knew her daughter too well not to 
be sure that this would be a very heavy 
blow to her, and she had left her home 
cares to help her bear it. 

“Oh! mother,” said Ellen, in a choking 
voice. 

“Yes, dear, 
reverse, but you must h 


unexpected 


it is a etl 

p me to en- 
courage your father; he must not be 
pained by any e 


= gre of grief on your 
part. we can but keep him with us, 
we may be happy anywhere.” 

“Mother,” said Ellen, starting as a new 
idea struck her, “he would never go away. 
Oh! do not let him leave us.” 
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Her mother did not reply for some time, 
but at length she said, gently, “ We must 
hope he will not; but it is thought that 
he might by his presence abroad, be able 
to regain some of the property which is 
lost to us. We shall, in any case, dear 
Ellen, have to live very differently now.” 

Poor Ellen! it was asad coming home, 
and a sad meeting with her father and 
Willie. The latter, with the precocity 
often seen in invalid children, seemed to 
enter into all that was going on, and to 
understand in all its bearings the change 
that had come upon them. Still, though 
he knew and felt it all, he was their little 
sun ; and often in the course of the 
busy unsettled days, father, mother, and 
sister, would go and sit beside the little 
couch for a few minutes, and come away 
with lighter hearts. 

Wilhe had, when a child of two years, 
fallen from a chair and injured his bask: 
the best advice had been obtained, and it 
was feared that some internal injury had 
been sustained which must render the 
beautiful boy a cripple, erhaps a suffering 
one. It was possible that he might out- 
grow the effect of the accident, but in the 
meantime the doctor said that he must lie 
on his back almost constantly. It was a 
heavy grief to his parents, but they had 
learnt to trust all their affairs in the hand 
of Him who knew well how to guide them 
for the best; and so they felt that they 
might safely trust the future of their little 
one to Him. Mr. Merton resolved at once 
to curtail every poasible expense ; servants 
were dismi the horses sold, and even 
the house let to a tenant who was willing 
to purchase any furniture which Mr. Mer- 
ton wished to sell. And one short month 
after all these cha Mr. Merton was on 
his way to Aust alone; and the old 
house, whose every room was so dear to 
poor Ellen, was occupied by the family of 
a wealthy tradesman from London. 


(To be continued.) 
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ELLEN’S BIRTHDAYS. 
( Continued from p. 160.) 


NOt far from the town of Carston, en- 
closed in its pretty garden, and covered 
in summer-time with creeping plants of 
every variety, there stood a small cottage. 
The Mertons had often admired its situa- 
tion, and Ellen had thought it would be just 
the sort of retreat in which she should like 
to place her old nurse when Hannah should 
be too infirm for service. She had even 
lanned the furniture of the four rooms. 
ow indignant Ellen Merton would have 
been if any one had suggested the pos- 
sibility of, the cottage being her own 
house! Yet so it was. . Merton 
knew her little boy would be better in his 
native air, and under the care of their own 
medical man. She had many real friends 
in the neighbourhood, whom she was sure 
would be faithful to her in this change of 
fortune, and she wisely thought, that 
should any be inclined to slight her be- 
cause her riches had fled, their acquaint- 
ance was not worth having. And so it was 
settled, that during her husband’s absence 
Rose Cottage was to be the home of his 
family. The rebellious pride of Ellen's 
nature revolted when the place had been 
named; she would far rather have gone 
away among strangers, and begged her 
mother to select some distant home. Mrs. 
Merton never wavered from her resolu- 
tion, but it pained her to find that her 
daughter was 80 unwilling to see with her 
the wisdom of the course which she felt 
was the right one. 
The wooks passed slowly, and, to Ellen 
especially, most drearily. The cares and 
duties of the little household supplied full 
occupation to Mrs. Merton; and unused 
though she was to much that her hands 
now found to do, she did it in a spirit 
that made it easy, and she had always a 
smile for her children. But Ellen’s da 
passed in idleness ; and though she would 
occasionally, at her mother's uest, 
undertake some small piece of work, or 
read aloud to Willie for half-an-hour, she 
never did either of her own accord, but 
would spend hour after hour in her own 
room. Of course she could not be happy 
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while thus giving ia to her vain regrets 
of the past; yet she did not seem to 
think that she 1n any way could have made 
things brighter. 

About five weeks after Mr. Merton's de- 
parture, the monotony of the life at the 
cottage was broken by an event which 
brought intense and unexpected joy. A> 
letter from Mr. Merton, written with no 
despondency, no murmur at the separa- 
tion, only looking forward and speaking of 
the time when they should again be re- 
united. There were sara, of love to 
both of his children, but to Ellen's charge 
her father seemed to commend their mo- 
ther, with touching earnestness ; and as 
she read his letter, she resolved with all 
the energy of her nature, that she would 
rouse herself and make their little home 
as pleasant as she could. Hitherto, she | 
knew, she had been thinking only of ser 
share of the trouble, and her selfishness 
2 Userein to her now in painfal vividness. 
She shut herself in her own little room, 
and wept bitter tears of self-reproach. 

“Oh! why did I not think of it all be- 
fore?” she said. “Instead of being a com- | 
fort to my mother, I have made feel 
her sorrow more : how selfish and wicked | 
Iam!” Then drying her tears, she said, 
“But it is not too late, mother shall see 
that I can be as brave as she is; and dear 
father too shall know that I can be worthy 
of the trust he has re in me.” | 

She bathed her face to remove all traces 
of tears, and though her eyes were redand 
swollen when she went down to tea thst 
afternoon, there was a brighter look on | 
her face than it had worn for many | 
months. Willie saw the change, and said, 
“Oh, Nelly, if you are better now, do 
sing to us about the foxes.” 

he little fellow’s words seemed to coz- 
vey a reproach. How often might sbe 
have cheered him in this way, instead of 
wasting the time as she done ! but 
again taking comfort in the thought —* It 
is not too late,” she kissed him, saying,— 

“Yes, dear, over and over again if you 
like.” 

“ Mother said it would do us all good to 
hear from father,” said Willie ; “and didn’t | 
she guess well, Nelly ?” 
| 
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True to her resolves, the next mornin 
Fllen rose very early. It was damp an 
dark, and when she opened her casement 
the rain fell from the leaves on her hand. 
She felt the depressing influence of these 
trifles, and for a moment the old thoughts 
came back to her, about the happier lave 
at her dear home: but they were not to 
be enco now, she had determined 
to conquer herself; and as if to help her, a 
little monthly rose, which had grown over 
her window, bent into it, and as it swayed 
itself about shed a sweet f ce in 
her room. Did we believe in fairies, we 
might have thought that one of -those 
wonder-working beings had taken the 
shape of this little flower and come into 
her very room, to cheer her, and bid her 
also sweetness in the midst of 
gloom. As she bent her face to the rose, 
her new and better thoughts came back, 
and she went down-stairs resolved upon 
doing her best to make this gloomy morn- 
ing ounde a brighter one within. All, 
certainly, seemed unsatisfactory below. 
The fire looked black, the chairs were 
rps in the wrong places, and if Ellen 

entered the room to find comfort, she 
would certainly have been disappointed ; 
fortunately she had, as we have seen, come 
determined to make it if possible; so 
she stirred the fire till it looked rather 
more cheerful, drew the curtains as she 
knew her mother liked to see them, placed 
everything ready for breakfast, and smiled 
to see how different the little room looked. 
And when her mother and Willie came 
down, they both looked so pleased to 
see Ellen there first and so like her old 
elf, that she thought it would be worth 
while to get up in the dark and cold 
every morning during the whole win- 
ter. The breakfast that morning was a 
very cheerful one; Ellen began to think 
that it might be possible to be happy even 
in such a tiny cottage. Perhaps she was 
not sure what had made the change in her 
feelings ; but my young readers will, I 
think, be able to see that she had roused 
herself at last from selfish indulgence of 
sorrow, and was caring for the comfort of 
others—the surest way for every body, old 
or young, to find happiness. With only one 
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young and inexperienced servant, Mrs. Mer- 
ton had to attend entirely upon Willie, and 
now that Ellen took an interest in what 
was going on, she became aware of some 
of the sacrifices her dear mother had made 
in order to render the changes in their 
home less painful to her children. Not 
until now did she know how very limited 
their income was, nor how carefully the 
small means had to be laid out to make 
them furnish what was actually necessary 
to the little family. Occasionally letters 
came from Mr. Merton ; he wrote hopefully 
of the future, and trusted that the object 
of his journey would eventually be re- 
alised, but nothing was said of return. 
And though Ellen and Willie would often 
speculate upon the how and when of that 
joyful event, their mother would smile 
sadly, knowing how uncertain it was. 
Willie would insist that it must be before 
another Christmas, and resolved to execute 
a large drawing of a ship to be in readiness 
for his arrival. Ellen, it must be told, had 
now undertaken her little brother’s educa- 
tion. She had heard her mother say, that 
she must try and arrange to teach him to 
read, and had immediately proposed keep- 
ing school regularly every morning with 
him. The hours thus occupied were very 
happy ones for both pupil and teacher, 
Pe the mother, while pleased at the pro- 
gress her little boy made, was even more 
thankful to see that the change in Ellen was 
something more than a ing impulse ; 
and she hoped that these early trials of her 
life would help to root up the weeds which 
prosperity might have fostered, and lay 
the foundation of a good, high character. 
And if such fruits were to follow, she felt 
that they would be cheaply purchased by 
even the loss of fortune. 
The days to lengthen, and soon 
the little party at the cottage could see 
tiny green leaves ores. their way through 
the brown The garden looked 
rather neglected, but Ellen and Willie had 
laid many plans of improvement, and 
would talk of the long days they would 


spend there when the summer came. They 
all began to love the little cottage, and to 
get accustomed to having no servant to 
wait upon them,—no carriage in which to 
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drive. And Ellen never forgot the resolves 
she had made in the autumn, though she 
often had hard strugglesto keep down the 
wishes for the old kind of life to return. 
It was the same Ellen still, but the good 
was growing stronger and stronger, as it 
does in every heart that tries to make it 
so. Willie began to read easily, and was 
so interested in what he learnt, that he 
talked of soon beginning French, and I 
know not what else beside, when the sum- 
mer came. But the calm of these happier 
days was not to last. Willie's health 
began to fail,—the bright little face lost 
its bloom,—he was tired with the slightest 
exertion: and so, when all home remedies 
had failed, a doctor was consulted, who 
said that change of air must be tried, and 
that as soon as milder spring came, Willie 
must go to Hastings. It was a sad time 
for Mrs. Merton and Ellen; what would 
they not have given for the husband and 
father to plan and decide for them! But 
that could not be. The expense of such 
a change was a serious consideration now: 
but in such a case as this, when perhaps 
the very life of their darling was at stake, 
they felt that everything must be sacri- 
ficed to this great necessity. It was there- 
fore settled that Mrs. Merton and Willie 
should go, while Ellen remained in charge, 
as it was necessary some one should be at 
home, lest any sudden business should 
arrive from abroad. When they had first 
ake det Rose ane many friends had 
tried to persuade Ellen to visit them as 
usual, but she had always declined. She 
could not bear the idea of her young 
friends visiting her in this altered home : 
and they, failing so often, had ceased to 
urge her joining their various little par- 
ties. Now, however, Mrs. Merton begged 
that she would break through this foolish 
habit. Ellen promised ; but she knew it 
would be a struggle,—ten times 
harder than if she had at first overcome 
her pride. However,as we have seen that 
she has gained a few victories over that 
old enemy, let us hope that she will not 
find him quite so formidable a foe as 
of old. 

Milder days did come, and Willie went 
with his mother. It was a sad parting ; 
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but, as all knew how strong the neces- 
sity was, they each tried to help the other 
to bear it. Certainly, for Ellen, it was 
very lonely ; and for the first ten days of 
their absence she went about the de- 
serted little dwelling looking and feeling 
very miserable. She missed her little 
pupil sadly ; and now that no one was 
there to be made sadder for her gloom, 
or brighter for her smile, she felt inolined 
to waste her days as she had done when 
she first came to the cottage. But she 
soon began to think that this was going 
back, and she began now to long to get 
forward daily ; so, in compliance with her 
mother’s request, she went to call on one 
of their old friends who lived on the road 
to the dear old house. Mrs. Cameron was 
delighted to see her; and Ellen came 
away feeling that here she was quite as 
welcome as she had ever been, and will- 
ingly consented to renew her visit. _ 
illie did not reap the benefit which 
had been hoped from the change; and 
for some weeks his mother almost re 
gretted having brought him from their 
quiet home. As the time for their return 
approached, however, he para to gain 
strength, and gladly would . Merton 
have remained for some time longer if 
she had had money. Perhaps never 
her altered fortunes been felt so keenly 
by the devoted mother as now, when sbe 
wanted the means of affording her m- 
valid boy the only chance of restoration 
to health. She knew not what to do; 
but duty pointed, she thought, plainly 
to her return. Ellen longed to see them 
back again; she had practised, worked, 
read, and still the day seemed very long. 
Notwithstanding this, however, she wo 
have done anything in order that her little 
brother might remain longer at the se 
side. But what could she do? She had 
heard of girls getting money by ober 
their needle-work, and this she woul 
willingly have done, but she knew not 
how to set about it. She thought of old 
Hannah, but she was now far away ;—°® 
Mrs. Cameron, but she could never spe 
to her of such a thing: she would 
them poor indeed! And were they not 
poor? Oh, bitterly did Ellen think of it- 
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It seemed so hard for Willie to have to 
come home just as the change was doing 
him good ; and if he should get worse, he 
might never be restored to health: they 
might lose him. It must not be,—she 
would try something ; and, putting on her 
bonnet and shawl, she stood considering 
where she had best bend her steps. Of 
their various friends she thought it would 
be better to speak to Mrs. Cameron than 
any. But as the diffculty of speaking 
even to her arose to her mind, she burst 
into tears; and then, in her feeling of 
helplessness, she knelt down, and, for the 
first time, asked guidance and strength in 
this hour of loneliness and need. I did 
not mean to say that Ellen Merton had 
never till this time said her prayers. 
Perhaps there was no morning or evening 
of her life that she could remember havi 
omitted this duty; but never before had 
she taken her case to. God, feeling, as she 
now did, that He only could help her, and 
believing His words, “that He will sustain 
those who cast their burthen upon Him.” 
Ellen had never been so utterly devoid of 
earthly help; but she had chosen the onl 
way to gain assistance which cannot fail. 
Ellen had to call that day at the chemist’s 
about a prescription for Willie; and as she 
was waiting her eye fell upon a card which 
lay upon the counter, but so much was 
she occupied by her many sskemes, that 
she did not at first think of what was 
written on it. But, when she did read it 
attentively, the crimson mounted to her 
face, and she was glad that no one could 
see her agitation, for a, new idea had pre- 
sented itself to her in those words, and it 
seemed that the aid she had prayed had 
already appeared for her. The words were 
merely these,— 

“ A lady in the neighbourhood requires 
the services of a young lady as daily 
governess to her children.” 

Now, Ellen thought, if she could but 
ascertain who this lady was, she might 
fall upon her and see if this offered situa- 
tion was within her powers. She must 
consult Mrs.Cameron; and, saying that 
she would return for the prescription, 
she hastened to that lady's house. 
eager was she, that she stepped into the 
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hall without asking the servant if his mis- 
tress were at home; when, however, re- 
collecting herself, she did so, great was her 
disappointment to find that Mrs. Cameron 
was not ex home until late, having 
gone into the town to make some arrange- 
ments previously to going away from 
home on the morrow. With a sinking 
heart, poor Ellen retraced her steps. She 
must either inquire for herself of com- 
parative strangers, or give up the idea of 
the situation. It was not, however, to 
be all disappointment; for when she had 
nearly reached the town, to her great joy 
she saw Mrs. Cameron coming out of a 
cottage. Hastily she told her friend of 
her anxiety to get some employment on 

account of Willie, and of the notice she | 
had seen at the chemist’s. Mrs. Cameron | 
listened attentively, and then said,— | 

“ Well, Ellen, if you have really made | 
up your mind to make this effort, I will | 
do all I can to assist you; but you will find | 
that there are many hard things to be | 
done and borne in the life of a governess. | 
I would not discourage you, dear, but | | 
advise you to think well.” 

Ellen had, however, just now only one 
thought, and that was of Willie, and the , 
means of restoring him to health, and she | 
answered as she felt,—that she could bear | 
anything that might not be pleasant for 
the sake of her little brother. | 

They returned to the shop, and found | 
that the lady was Mrs. Grant, and her | 
residence none other than the dear old 
home of which Ellen could even now 
hardly bear to think. Since the wretched | 
morning when she had left it, she had | 
never been near the road which led to it,— 
and now to go there asking for oy 
ment as a governess! No; she could not | 
bear it. “ How foolishly I have acted,” she 
thought, “in being so hasty!” It all: 
seemed like a dream to her, and sk |! 
heartily wished it were. Mrs. Camervn | 
saw that a struggle was going on in her | 
young friend's mind, and waited quietly 
for her decision. For one moment pride | 
threatened to gain the victory over all 
else; but, strong as it was, there was | 
something stronger still in her heart, and , 
that was her love. “I said I could bear | 
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anything for Willie,” she thought : “there- 
fore this must be borne:” and, turning 
to Mrs.Cameron, she said, “I will take 
the situation gladly if it can be obtained.” 
Mrs. Cameron set aside her own business 
_ to make every arrangement for Ellen, who 

was eventually engaged as governess to 
_ Mrs. Grant's children ; and her salary, by 

her request, was to be paid monthly. 

When all was settled she returned home, 
and wrote to her mother, not of the 
ribyry she had endured, or the victory 
she won, but of the joyful fact, that 
Willie need not return till he was really 
well, because she would send the money at 
the end of every month to enable her 
mother to stay. 


(To be continued.) 


A BABY-TOMB IN CHINA. 


thought that in China thousands of 
~~ mothers murder their own little ones 
| ought to distress us; and when a true 
poe of one of the buildings provided 
or killing their babies is presented to the 
eye, it ought surely to sadden our hearts. 
Here are heathen mothers putting their 
little girls alive through the holes in the 
wall of the tomb, that they may drop 
down into the pit which it covers, never 
more to come out. O cruel mothers! 
“without natural affection !” “the ruler of 
the darkness of this world” has, indeed, 
complete dominion over you! 

In the neighbourhood of the large cities 
of China, tower's or tombs of this kind are 
pronded to receive the bodies of the poor 

ttle girls, whom their parents do not 
think it worth while to rear. Thousands 
and tens of thousands, are thus destroyed 
every year. The parents often think that 
4 female infant will cost them more than 
she will ever be worth to them; and thus, 
to save the expense of bringing her up, 
they quietly take her to one of these re- 
ceptacles, and leave her there to die. 

Oh how loudly do such facts A a to 
the Christians of England! Do they not 

in our ears, “Send the Gospel to 

na, and send it speedily, that these 


abominations may be brought to an end?” 
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COMMON THINGS. 
By Mrs. Hawkshawe. 


[THE sun is a glorious thing, 
That comes alike to all, 

Lighting the peasant’s lonely cot, 
The noble’s painted hall. 


The moonlight is a gentle thing, 
It through the window gleams 

Upon the snowy pillow, where 
The happy infant dreams. 


It shines upon the fisher's boat, 
Out on the lonely sea; 

Or where the little lambkins lie, 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


The dew-drops on the summer morn 
Sparkle upon the grass ; 

The village children brush them off 
That through the meadows pass. 


There are no gems in monarchs’ crowns 
More beautiful than they ; 

And yet we scarcely notice them, 
But tread them off in play. 


Poor Robin on the pear-tree sings, 
Beside the cottage door; 

The heath-flower fills the air with sweets 
Upon the pathless moor. 


There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 

For those who sit by cottage-hearths 
And those who sit on thrones. 


SrircHEs In A Sairt.—The following is 
a singular calculation of the number of 
stitches in a plain shirt :—Stitching the 
collar, four rows, 3000; sewing the ends, 
500; button-holes, and sewing on buttons, 
150 ; sewing the collar and gathering the 
neck, 1204; stitching wristbands, 1228; 
sewing the ends, 68; button-holes, 148 ; 
hemming the slits, 2€4; gathering the 
sleeves, 840; setting on wristbands, 1468 ; 
stitching on shoulder-straps, three rows 
each, 1880; hemming the bosom, 393; 
sewing the sleeves, 2554; setting in 
sleeves and gussets, 3050; tapping the 
sleeves, 1526: sewing the seams, 848; 
setting side gussets in, 424; hemming the 
bottom, 1104 : Total number of stitches, 
20,649. 
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JOSEPH AND RUDOLPH; often last a whole day. In summer they 
OR, THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. are sia in the open air. aa are 

not called missionary meetings, but mis- 

ree eee sionary festivals. They generally begin 


By James F. Cobb, Eeq. with a service and a sermon in church in 


[JX Germany and Holland missionary | the forenoon ; then the people go home to 
meetings are very difterent from those | dinner; after which they again assemble, 
in Englattd. They are much larger, and | either in the open air or in some large 
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hall, when the see J 
is always enlivened by a great deal of 
singing. The Mrssionsfest is often observed 
as a general holiday. In some places the 
people go out to some large field or open 
space, and take their provisions with them ; 
and here the missionary festival continues 
nearly all day, being quite a missionary 
pic-nic, 

A rich banker, Mr. Hertz, went, some 
years ago, to one of these missionary festi- 
vals in East Friesland, in Holland, accom- 
panied by his little son Rudolph. He was 
of Jewish descent, and for this very reason 
he was the more impressed with the 
truths and the blessings of Christianity ; 
and he used every effort in his power to 
spread its truths, and annually gave large 
sums of money to the mission work. 

His little son Rudolph is one of the 


chief persons of our wed At home, - 
he 
) 


from his earliest childhoo had been 
taught to pray and to love his Saviour by 
his pious mother ; and as he grew up the 
cause of missions became familiar to him, 
from the frequent conversations he heard 
on the subject in his father’s house, and 
his heart soon became as devoted to it as 
his father’s was. Of his own accord he 
weekly put away a portion of his pocket- 
money in a green box, which was hung up 
in the dining-room, and bore the inserip- 
tion, “For the Mission.” But this by no 
means satisfied his ardent zeal to do some- 
thing important for the good cause. 

When his father had decided to go to 
the great mission festival in East Fries- 
land, and also to take his Rudolph with 
him, the boy could scarcely restrain his 
happiness ; he considered it the most im- 
portant event of his life to be permitted, 
with hundreds of others, to take part in a 
mission festival. When they arrived at 
the place, and the festival had begun, the 
love and warmheartedness with which 
the multitudes of visitors greeted each 
other, and the joy and unity which seemed 
to animate them all, made a great impres- 
sion upon the boy. The addresses and 
the beautiful hymns, which sounded so 
fresh and cheerful under God’s blue open 
sky, filled his young heart with the no- 
blest enthusiasm. But when Missionary 
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takes place, which | Miiller, in his speech, entreated children, 


in earnest words, to help in the work for 
their poor ignorant brethren, and showed 
how their weakness might be made strong 
through love, Rudolph resolved in the 
depth of his heart to seek every oppor- 
tunity of taking his part in the holy work. 
When he came home, the thought was 
daily uppermost in his mind what he could 
do to iif his promise. He determin 
that he would not even speak to his pe- 
rents about it, partly because he was too 
modest to talk about it, partly because he 
feared they would think hin too young to 
do any work in so important a cause. 
But in his quiet little chamber many a 
fervent prayer arose to Heaven, as he en- 
treated the gracious God to show him how 
he might do some mission work. And he 
was indeed wonderfully answered. 

Rudolph went to a school, at the head 
of which was a pious and benevolent mas- 
ter, who had lp become acquainted 
with a poor Jewish boy, whose education, 
though he possessed great cleverness, had 
been completely neglected by his miserly 
father. e master, wo felt t com- 
passion for the poor boy, offered the father 
to receive his: son into the school for a 
very trifling sum ; to which the Jew, after 
long consideration, gave his consent, but 
under the express condition that his son 
should never take part in the religious in- 
struction of the other scholars, to which 
the master agreed. 

It seemed like a ray of light from above 


to Rudolph when, the next day, he found 
The 


little Joseph, the Jew, in the class. 
certainty that God had sent this bov 
thither that he might learn the true faith 
in Jesus made Rudolph’s heart beat high 
with joy, praise, and thanksgiving. From 
henceforth he thought constantly how he 
should begin to carry out his missionary 
work with prudence and caution. He saw 
that it was necessary first to win the con- 
fidence of the timid boy; and he soon 
found a way to do this. 

It was the custom in the school to give 
the boys a quarter of an hour every morn- 
ing, in which to take their breakfast, which 
each brought with him. Rudolph, who 
was always plentifully supplied by his 
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careful mother, remarked with sorrow how | I may give, the half shall belong to you, 


poor J yy never had anything to eat, 
t often looked with longing eyes at the 
fall hands of his school-fellows. All the 
other boys withdrew coldly and con- 
temptuously from the poor Jewish lad, 
and never a kind word or look for 
him, in school or out. It cut the good 
Rudolph to the heart when he saw the 
emai expression which over 
oseph's features at their mocking i 

and which showed how deeply he felt 
their unkindness, though he bore it in 
silence. When the next morning, at break- 
fast-time, the little Jew remained sitting 
alone and h in & corner, Rudolph 
came up to him, broke his bread and but- 
ter in half, and, with cheering words, gave 
him also part of his fruit, and felt very 


_ happy when Joseph, with astonished looks 
_ bat eager hands, took the proffered gift, 


and ate it eagerly. 

From this time Rudolph shared his 
breakfast with Joseph. When the other 
scholars remarked this they laughed at 
him, and sneered at him for noticing a 
little Jew. But instead of being moved 
by this, he formed a still closer friend- 
ship with Joseph. All the boys then 
banded together, and shunned the society 
of a silly fellow who could find any plea- 
sure in the company of a Jew. ve 
while, whenever they had a chance, they 
mocked and laughed at Rudolph; but he 
bere their insults with gentle patience ; 
he remembered the old proverb, that “to 
love God makes many enemies ;’ but from 
love to Him he would love Joseph, win 
him thereby, and quietly suffer on his 
account, however unjustly he might be ac- 
caused. Joseph showed the deepest grati- 
tude to his benefactor and protector. 
His whole soul, which had so long lan- 
guished for want of love, and had alwa 
met with a repulse, now lived in the 
happy feeling that he had found one whom 
he was able to love with all the deep fer- 
vour of his warm heart. 

One day, when the provisions he had 
brought had been equally shared between 
them, Rudolph said to his friend, “ Listen, 
Joseph! in future I will not only share m 
breakfast with you, but of everything whic 
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just as it is between brothers.” ith 
grateful feelings Joseph gazed at his 
companion, who continued : “ But for this 
you must promise me one thing,— will you 
every afternoon, after school, come home 
with me, and pray with me?” The little 
Jew was rather surprised at this strange 
request ; however, he did not see any 
reason why he should not pray with his 
friend, as he did at home with his father 
and the household, where all had to repeat 
what his father prayed in Hebrew, al- 
though Joseph did not always understand 
it. When Soseph consented, Rudolph’s 
eyes sparkled with joy. Now the moment 
seemed to have come when he might take 
the first steps towards the fulfilment of 
his resolve at the missionary festival. 

On that very day, both the boys went 
together to Rudolph’s home; Rudolph 
led his friend quickly upstairs to his own 
little chamber. Here they were not over- 
heard by any one, and here Rudolph could 
speak freely from his heart with his friend, 
and begin with him that practice of prayer 
upon which he had placed such great 
ho First, he gave Joseph his hand, 
and bade him welcome to his little 
room. Then he said solemnly, ‘‘ Now let 
us pray,’ and both bo elt down. 
With great earnestness Rudolph prayed 
the Lord’s prayer, which Joseph reverently 
repeated atter him. It seemed as if in this 
prayer they were both more closely bound 
to each other, and when the “Amen” 
arose from their lips, they felt really on 
the footing of brothers. Out ofthe mouth 
of these babes the Lord would show forth 


His praise ! 
Rudolph was in every respect the joy 
of his worthy parents. His cheerful, pious 


disposition, his diligence and eagerness to 
learn, filled them with the brightest hopes ; 
and watched over by their care and love, 
his boyhood was passed in unclouded hap- 
piness. Poor Joseph, on the contrary, had 
to submit to a ns fate. Death had 
early deprived him of his kind and tender 
mother ; his father was a hard man, who 
would do anything for money, who only 
lived for his e, and who, since the 
master had taken his son into his school, 
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troubled himself about the boy no further 
than in providing him with the bare 
necessaries of life. 

For a long time the boys continued 
their little meetings og aah without an 
one on earth knowing about it. Rudol 
had long since instructed his pupil in the 
simpler doctrines of Holy Scripture, which 
Joseph accepted with delight. Afterwards 
they studied more deeply, and read, and 
eagerly searched in the books, of which 
Rudolph found an abundant supply in his 
father’s library, and thereby mutually 
helped each other, both in knowledge and 
in the true faith. They were particularly 
attracted by the excellent Church poets 
of Germany, with whose hymns they 
strengthened their hearts and fortified 
them against everything which might 
threaten them from without. 

In the religious lessons at school, 
Rudolph now followed with redoubled at- 
tention the instructions of the master, 
whilst Joseph, unnoticed, listened eagerly 
to the sweet words of the Gospel ; for he 
was still obliged by the command of his 
father, during this lesson, to sit apart 
from the rest, and occupy himself with 
some other study. Rudolph seemed to 
be filled with a holy peace since he had 
been able to begin his missionary effort ; 
and in Joseph’s heart the love to his 
Saviour burnt with the brightest flame. 
How warmly he often prayed for forgive- 
ness of sins for himself and his whole 
people, who had so shamefully rejected 
the Son of God! 

This close brotherly love of the two 
friends continued for a few years, with- 
out any great trouble from without. 
Then the enemy of souls encompassed 
them with dark clouds. For some time 
past, Joseph’s father had remarked the 
altered behaviour of his son. He noticed 
how carelessly he fulfilled the Jewish rules, 
how he seemed without real devotion 
in their meetings for worship: he had 
heard remarks about him which awak- 
ened his mistrust. The old man now 


regarded his son with suspicion, and 
bethought him of looking chroughi his 
son’s books: he found, to his unspeakable 
horror, a Bibleamongthem! A sad scene 
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followed this discovery. With fearfal 
curses the Jew cast the book into a brightly 
burning fire. With tears of suppressed 
anguish, Joseph saw his most ous 
possession utterly destroyed. heart 
was sad unto death, but no word of 
complaint passed from his lips. Filial 
obedience restrained his tongue, and after 
the old man had severely threatened him, 
he seemed to wish to forget the matter. 


Joseph had not the co to tell 
Rudolph what had happened. e would 
thus have been obli to C 


his father: this he could not do; for on 
his heart was dee ly graven the co 

“ Honour thy father.” So he was obli 

to bear his sorrow all alone, heavy as it 
was. But the Jew, meanwhile, was by 
no means content. He hastened to the 
ee ee 

is perverting the lad; and only u i 

Solemn assurance that Joseph Thad ne 
taken yet in the Scripture lesson, and 


that he not spoken one word to him 
about his faith, was he to allow 
him to continue at school. 


From henceforth the old man argv 


Joseph 
now he felt com 
true faith, and of the life and miracle 
of the real Messiah, to which the g 
listened with wonder and amazement. 

too, was increasingly filled with a demre 


to learn more about this good Saviour 
of the world, and she sought ev: oppe 


oenaed to learn what Joseph 
er. 
( Concluded in our next.) 


shall flourish.”— Prov. xiv. 11. 
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IT IS THE “FAST WORD.” 


IX South Africa, a Caffre chief sent some 

of his men fifteen miles to ask a mis- 
sionary if the word he had taught them 
about the Lord’s day was the “fast word ;” 
that is, whether or not it came from God, 
and was a command that they must strictly 


a 

e reason why he sent was this: an 
English trader had brought his waggon 
near their village, and was asking the na- 
tive people to buy and sell, although it 
was the lord's day. The trader said that 
“he had no Sunday,” at which the Caffres 
wondered much. 

The chief, however, answered that the 
missionary must decide the question, but 
that the trader might let his oxen graze, 
and make himself comfortable, till the 
messengers came back. 

When the messengers came to the mis- 
sionary’s house they said, “ How can this 
be'? the man is a white man! Where was 
he born that he has no Sunday ?” 

The missionary sent back word to the 
chief that it was a “fast word,” for it was 
God who said, “ Remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy,” and that this word 
was binding upon all men of every nation. 

When the chief received this message 
he said to the Caffres who had crowded 
round him waiting for the missionary’s 
answer, “Do you hear that now? The 
missionary must be right, because he has 
the Book,” meaning the Bible. 

The trader was then ‘told that he must 
wait till the next morning, when they 
would be glad to trade with ‘hin, for they 
would have nothing to do with him on the 


holy day. 

It is very sad to think how many there 
are in Christian England who neglect the 
“fast word,” which these Caffres had 
learned, and who “buy, and sell, and get 
gain’? on the Lord’s day, instead of using 
it for the holy purpose for which the 
wise and loving dod has given it. 


“Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy."— Exod. xx. 8. 
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A PLEASURE FOR A CHILD. 


LESSED be the hand that prepares 
a pleasure for a child, for there is : 
no saying when and where it may again 
bloom forth. Does not almost everybody 
remember some kind-hearted man who 
has shown him a kindness in the quiet 
days of his childhood? The writer of this 
recollects himself at this moment, as 8 
bare-footed lad, standing at the wooden 
fence of a poor little garden in his native 
village; with longing eyes he gazed on 
the flowers that were blooming there 
quietly in the brightness of a Sunday 
morning. The owner came forth from his | 
little cottage—he was a wood-cutter by 
trade, and spent the whole week at hs 
work in the woods. He came into his 
garden to gather a flower to stick in his 
coat when he went to church. He saw 
the boy, and breaking off a beautifal car- 
nation—it was streaked with red and 
white—gave it to him. Neither the 
giver nor the receiver spoke a word, and 
with bounding steps the boy ran home; | 
and now here, at a vast distance from | 
that home, after so many events of 0 |. 
sand years, the feeling of gratitude | 
which rose in the breast of that boy . 
expresses itself on paper. The carnation | 
ae long since withered, but now it blooms 
afresh. 


EVENING HYMN. 
By M. L. Dunean. 


Jp ESUs, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night : | 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. | 
All this day Thy hand has led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care; 
Thou hast clothed me, warmed me, fed 


me; 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


Let my sins be all forgiven ; 
Bless the friends I love so well; 
Take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell. 
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BEHAVIOUR IN CHURCH. 


LIZTLE children must be quiet 

When to holy Church they go; 

They must sit with serious faces, 
Must not play or whisper low ; 


For the Church is God’s own temple, 
Where men go for praise and prayer, 
And the great God will not love them 
Who forget His presence there. 
Hymns for Little Children. 


THE GREAT TEACHER. 

[ ASKED the little joyous bird, who taught 
him how to fly, 

And sing such pretty songs in the bright blue 
morning sky ? 

And he told me it was God, who had given to 
him his wing, 

And taught him how to build his nest, and 
taught him how to sing. 

I asked the little lovely flower, who gave her 

ume sweet, 

And dressed her in her velvet coat so beautiful 
and neat ? 

And she told me it was God, who had clothed 
her with such care, 

And taught her how to breathe so sweet upon 
the evening air. 


I asked the little twinkling star, who taught 
him how to shine, 

And run with such a steady pace along his 
proper line ? 

And he told me it was God, who bade him 
shine so bright, 

And trim his little tiny lamp to cheer the 
winter night. 

Since all things, then, look up to God,—the 
flower, the star, the bird ; 

And all obey His holy laws and listen to His 


word ; 
I, too, although a child, will try His bidding 


to obey, 
That I may learn to please Him too,and serve 
as well a3 they. ; 


SHAWL-GOATS. 


ONE of the most valuable productions of 

India are the Cashmere shawls. They 
are very soft and warm; of most lovely 
colours, all skilfully blended together, and 
often beautiful in design. They are manu- 
factured by the native workmen, and it 


often takes years to make one shawl, since 
only one man can work at it at a time, 
sad their implements are of a rough and 
simple kind. But it is not of the shawls I 
am going to speak, although much that is 
curious could be told about them: it is 
of the little animals who supply the raw 
material,—that is, the extremely fine wool 
of which the shawls are made,—that I 
am going to tell. They live in the hilly 
or of Cashmere and the adjoining 
hibet, or the lower ranges of the lofty 
Himalaya mountains in Asia, a country 
beyond the eastern and north-eastern 
frontiers of Hindostan. As they have to 
endure much cold and heat, they are 
supplied with a double coat, on the prin- 
ciple of the old Spanish proverb, “ What 
keeps the cold out, keeps the heat out 
too.” First, they have the long, shaggy 
hair, which almost hides their tiny feet, 
and close to the skin is a lining of 
soft wool. This is combed at the time 
of the year when it would be naturally 
ushed off by the new coat which kind 
ame Nature annually supplies to her 
children. Clipping with shears would 
render that wool coarse at once. There 
are various breeds of shawl-goats, some 
larger, some less. Those from which the 
engraving is taken are very small indeed, 
but said to be of the best breed for the 
fineness and quality of the wool,—like the 
best sheep-wool, which comes from very 
small Merino sheep; or some of the best 
ira alan ane from ra ee 
straggling-looking 8. erino 
of mintton would jock as bad a joint a 
dinner-table, as these grapes for a dessert. 
There is a small herd of them now at the 
Zoological Gardens. They were presented 
to the Society by an Indian gentleman, 
and came by the overland route to Eng- 
land ; so that they have travelled on foot, 
I dare say, many miles in India, then by 
steamer and rail, till they found them- 
selves at last in a snug little paddock in 
the Regent’s Park, with rock-work and 
trunks of trees in it, to bask on in the 
sun, and remind them of the boulders in 
their hill-side homes. They are gentle, 
tame, and intelligent little pets, and eagerly 
take bread and biscuit from the visitors. 
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CASHMERE GOATS.— Sketched from life by F. W. Kzyu. 
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ELLEN’S BIRTHDAYS. 
(Concluded from p. 167.) 


WEEK after this Ellen was on her road 

to Carston. It was a lovely ee 
—spring flowers blooming, spring bir 
singing ; and all seemed bent on making 
this first of her many walks pleasant. 
But poor Ellen, as she quickened her pace, 
had hard work to keep back the tears. 
Her thoughts would bring to mind another 
morning just as fair, when she had been 
on that same road so full of happiness, 
and now how changed everything seemed ! 
She looked at her precious little watch to 
see the time, just one year ago it had been 

given to her, for this was Ellen’s birt ; 

' But, knowing that she must go throu 
every conse which lay in the path she 
had freely 
tears, and bravely entered upon her duties. 
She was shown mito the little breakfast- 
room, which was to be the study, and 
which looked so much as it had ever done. 
In the dining-room she could see the 
master and mistress of her old home sittin 
where her own dear father and mother had 
been accustomed to sit. Mrs. Grant soon 
joined her, and spoke of the children and 
their education in a way which somehow 
seemed to jar meen Ellen’s spirit, for she 
could feel that her employer considered 
& governess somewhat in the light of an 
upper servant. During the morning she 
was constantly coming into the room, and 
annoyed Ellen exceedingly by telling her 
of the plan of education which had been 
followed in the nursery. All that the 
young governess could do was to hold her 
peace, but she showed her disapproval in 
the haughtiest air she could command, 
and the mutual impression made was any- 
thing but satisfactory. Things, however, 
went more smoothly afterwards. Ellen, 
as we have seen, had made the most of her 
advantages at school. She was perfectly 
competent to fulfil the duties she had 
undertaken: her little pupils improved, 
and their mother was content to leave 
them more entirely to her care. The 
month ps And, oh! how joyfully 
did Ellen send her first salary to her dear 
ones! After a time came the good news 
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of Willie’s mending health; and one happy 
day, when Ellen returned from teaching, 
her mother and brother were waiting in 
the little porch to welcome her ; and, as if 
to crowd all joy into this one pleasant 
evening, letters came from Mr. Merton. 
He thought that at the close of the year 
he should be with them again, and men- 
tioned the ship by which he hoped to 
sail. They felt now as if they might really 
look forward to seeing him, and many 
plans were formed for making the time 
pass. The cottage garden looked beautiful 
in its summer profusion of flowers, and 
Willie was now strong enough to walk 
about and enjoy it. He could read nicely, 
and delighted to take a book, while his 
mother would work and listen to his 
reading. On fine afternoons they would 
saunter along the road to meet Ellen ; and 
sometimes, when the day had been hot, 
the tea-table was placed in the garden. 
This was always a aro treat to Willie, 
and he would try an i 


have some surprise : 


for his sister,—sometimes a new flower — 


would deck the table—at others a more 
convenient spot be chosen,—and once a 
letter from her father was put in her plate, 
though this time, it must be confessed, 
Ellen was sure something was awaiting 
her by her brother’s impatience for her to 
take her seat. It was such a happy thing 
to both mother and sister that Willie's 
health had so improved; and Ellen felt 
that God had granted the prayer for help 
which she had made to Him w she was 
about to seek, almost in despair, some 
means of giving her little brother the 
benefit of sea-air. The little fellow had 
never murmured at being obliged to lie 
still when other children could run about 
and play; but the delight with which he 
would now fetch his cap to go fora walk 
with his mother or sister, showed how 
ar the privation must have been which 

e had borne so patiently. He dreaded 
being ill again, and lo to be well and 
strong when his father came back. 

Ellen had accomplished the end for 
which she had undertaken her i 
and her mother once suggested that it 
should be given up, but Ellen had bravely 
fought with her difficulties, and now she 
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enjoyed the feeling of independence which 
came from being able to supply herself 
with what she might require. And many 
were the books and toys which Willie 
would have been without but for her. 
And thus it was that summer days 
and autumn came, and found Ellen Merton 
still pursuing her work. The time seemed 
to pass heavily, as time often will when we 
are waiting fora great pleasure. Mr. Merton’s 
return was settled, and his family hoped to 
welcome him some time in November. 
That gloomy month set in as gloomily as 
ever ; but no fog could damp the spirits of 
am loving hearts vbaaeutd that each day 
rought their great lness sO man 
hours nearer. One gharaoon when Ellen 
came home after a wet walk, she was met 
at the door by her mother with the glad 
news that the “Sea Gull” had arrived, 


and that in two short days their beloved 


traveller would be home. The happy 
day came, and with it a hasty line to 
say that Mr. Merton hoped to reach his 
home by six o’clock that very day. Ellen 
went to her pupils in the morning, and 
met Willie far on the road to meet her 
return ; they came in together, rejoicing 
to think who would be with them the next 
time they entered the little home. Even- 
ing closed in, and by five o’clock a thick 
fog had come on; but, though November 
reigned in all its dreariness outside, the 
little sitting-room of the cottage seemed 
actually to with comfort. The easy 
chair was drawn close to the fire, the table 
spread for tea, the well-remembered slip- 
on the rug, and the three sitting wait- 

ing in happy expectation. Six o'clock came ; 
and, as if to try their patience, the whistle 
of the arriving train could not be heard in 
the fog. A whole hour passed, and Ellen 
opened the door to listen for a footstep. 
. Cameron had promised to be at the 
station, and accompany the traveller home. 
Ellen fancied she heard footsteps ; yes, cer- 
tainly ricer papas wascoming. “ Mother! 
ee ) — aga ra is!” and 
rushing down to the gate, she it open 
to rush into her father's oa oe 
But her father was not there; and, in 

a husky voice, Mr.Cameron said, “ Ellen 
Merton, where is your poor mother?” The 
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question needed no reply; for there she 
stood with her children all in the fog and 
rain, but feeling nothing except the agony 
of mind the words caused. They went 
sient in-doors; and Mr. Cameron told 
them, as quickly as possible, that an acci- 
dent had happened to the six o’clock train 
in the fog. The amount of injury sus- 
tained and life lost could not be at once 
told, but he was going back at once, and 
would return with every particular. He 
did not tell them that the station-master 
had himself informed him that Mr. Merton 
and one of the men had been killed; but 
to prevent the awful news reaching the 
cottage while there was one ray of hope 
that it might be false, he had gone in, as 
we have seen, to tell as little of the sad 
tale as ible. He went; the three sat 
round the fire ; not one word was spoken ; 
but white faces told of the most intense 
agony of mind. More than an hour elapsed 
ere the little gate swung, and then Ellen 
slowly rose to open the door. She dared 
not ask the question ; but, raising her eyes 
to see what news could be read in Mr. 
Cameron's face, she met, not his, but those 
of her own restored father, and was the 
next moment wrapped in his loving em- 
brace. The account of the accident was 
too true, and a gentleman in the same 
carriage had been killed, while Mr. Merton, 
oO @ miracle, had escaped. 
ho can describe the joy of that family 

now as they sat round the fire hour after 
hour, Willie established on his father's 
knee, and the wife and daughter on either 
side? The family Bible was at length 
laid on the table, and then, as of old, they 
all knelt, and poured out some of the deep 
measure of gratitude that filled their 
hearts in thanksgiving to the God who had 
ai hee them thus to meet again in 

ealth and safety. As soon as Mrs. 
Grant met with a young lady to fill her 
place, Elien’s engagement terminated ; and 
shortly after this, Mr. Merton’s business 
rendering his frequent presence in London 
necessary, for a time he removed his family 
to apartments there. After the 
months of separation it was happiness 
indeed to be together, and there was so 
much to be seen, that the days passed 
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very quickly. Ellen, too, had resumed her 
correspondence with her friend, Alice 
Cameron: and, as the latter had been 
spending Christmas in London, the two 
friends had an opportunity of meeting 
once more. Still, as the spring came on, 
both Ellen and Willie would often think 
of the fields and flowers, and hoped some 
day to live in the country again. An 
excursion had been talked of for some 
time ; and now, as May was drawing near, 
Mrs. Merton proposed that it should be 
tl nee to form a pleasant treat on 

llen’s birthday. The idea gave great 
satisfaction, and it was settled that it 
should be so. 

“ But where shall we go?” said Willie. 
“J should like to see Hastings again, and 
show father and Ellen where we used to 
sit and talk about them both, when I was 
ill last year.” 

Ellen thought that would be the most 
pleasant change they could have, but their 
mother said, 

“Your father must be consulted before 
you decide, as perhaps he would suggest 
some place himself.” 

Mr. Merton was accordingly asked, but 
said it would be quite time enough tosettle 
when the day came. The day did come 
at last, and at an early hour a fly was 
at the door to take them to the station 
and on their way thither Mr. Merton said 
he had thought that the most pleasant 
thing would be to go to n, and see 
some of their old friends there. When 
they arrived at the well-remembered sta- 
tion it was very pleasant to see many old 
faces, and quite refreshing to look at the 
hedges along the familiar road in their 
bright spring array. They drew past 
Mrs. Cameron’s house, Mr. Merton saying 
that he must make one call before going 
there. A turn in the road soon brought 
the old home in view; and, as Ellen 
looked at it once more, how keenly she 
remembered the unhappiness with which 
she had walked towards it twelve months 
ago! Now, how differently she felt with 
her dear parents there, and little Willie 
restored to health, seated by her side! 
Somewhat to the surprise of some of the 
party, the driver turned into the little 
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road which led directly to the house. Mrs. 
Merton asked Willie if he had ever been 
here before, and his father lifted him up to 
see the primroses on the bank. Willie did 
remember having been here before quite 
well, and would like very much to gather 
some of the beautiful little flowers to 
take back with them. A cloud gathered 
on Ellen’s face as they drove along: she 
did not care to see Mrs. Grant or the 
children just now, and rather wondered 
that her father should have brought them 
here to call to-day. However, she made 
no remark, and the fly drew up to the 
door. Mr. Merton led the way into the 
dining-room. TherewasnoMra Grantthere, 
nor were children’s voices to be heard as 
usual, Closing the door, Mr. Merton told 
his children that they were once more at 
home in the old house. Willie clapped 
his hands for joy, Ellen seemed very much 
inclined to weep from the same cause, 
and was obliged to yield to the inclination 
when her parents again wished her man 
happy returns of the day. Yes, Ellen's 
dearest wish was realized at last. One of 
Mr. Merton’s first acts on his return was 
to see Mr. Grant, whom he found quite 
willing to quit the house : for his wife had 
got tired of a country life, and was 
too glad to return to town. It had been 
settled long since, but Mr. and Mra. Merton 
thought they would keep the pleasant 
secret from their children till this day, 
in order that Ellen, who had triumphed 
so bravely over her besetting sin on one 
birthday, might be able to connect this 
t happiness of return to her much- 
oved home with all future ones. Every- 
thing now seemed like the old times before 
the change, but Ellen Merton was a dif- 
ferent girl; and her parents, while re 
joicing that a great part of their fortane 
was restored to them, thought they had 
greater cause for thankfulness in believing 


-that the clouds which had hung 80 heavily 


over them had been the means of 

an improvement in their dear child's 
character, which rity might never 
have effected ; an in Ellen erton’s after- 
life it was evident, to all who knew her, 
that she had well learnt the lessons which 
her early troubles had brought her. 
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JOSEPH AND RUDOLPH; 
OR, THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 
(Concluded from p. 172.) 


But after a while the sharp eye of the 
Jew noticed the breathless attention 
with which the girl listened to Joseph, and 
how they both seemed completely to under- 
stand each other. His suspicion was at 
once excited, and when he saw them once 
in deep conversation together, he slunk 
quietly up to them, that he might over- 
hear them unseen. With outstretched 
head he listened to each word, and the 
more he heard, the more distorted became 
his features. Fury and hate might be 
read in his eyes, and, threateningly, he 
raised his hand against them bo At 
last he could no longer restrain himself. 
Trembling with » he rushed out of 
his concealment. ttering terrible carses, 
he kicked the little girl, so that she fled 
away crying, and then he mereilessly beat 
the unhapp Py boy, exclaiming, “ You apo- 
state! I will show you what it is to forsake 
the God of your fathers, and to join the 
accursed Thola. Will you lead astray the 
innocent children of our people to their 
destruction, and cause them to follow the 
deceiver? You have become an abomina- 
tion in my eyes: I will thrust you out, 
Saar you, unless you recant upon the 
t 


8 
Joseph stood immovable. A shudder 
d through his frame when he be- 
held the face of his father, maddened 
with fury; but his spirit revived in the 
thought, “Lord, forgive him; he knows 
not what he does !”’ 

The Jew, made still more farieus by 
Joseph’s patient silence, again fell upon 
the poor boy, so that a ‘quantity of his 
hair remained in his hand, and his weak 
body trembled beneath his blows,— 

“Deny the blasphemer of God, and all 
shall be “forgiven; ” cried the old man, still 
more angrily. But the boy stammered out, 

“Father, I cannot. believe in the 


only-begotten Son of God; to Him will I 
live, to Him will 
me!” 

“Oh, serpent! whom I have brought up 


I die, even if you kill 
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bosom, is this your gratitude for all 
indness I have shown you for so 
aeage years ?” howled the old man, tearing 


hair. But Joseph, weeping, drew 
his hg banda to bis tips: 


er’s threatening 

and oaid gently, “ Father, for aati indeed 
I shall always be grateful to 

This unex childlike , had 
some effect upon the old man’s 
His anger cooled down, and with a softer 
voice he said, “ Very well, if you really are 
a grateful child, I will See ted you time to 
think. We will talk a this again ; 
and then, I hope, ou will despise the 
accursed of our people as I do.” 

sad time now followed for 


Joseph. When his father pressed’ Wins. 
| 


the. 


wamnili 


with the impetuous cayrsen to recant, 
and he remained firm and steadfast in his 
faith, each time the most cruel ill-treat- 
ment followed. Bat he endured these 
i trials of his faith with silent 
patience, orden his body was i 
away beneath the secret auffering, and his 
healthy looks were leaving him. With 
deep anxiet fp h had remarked for 
some time the al manner of his friend, 
ee te ee eee 
for to his re 
received the answer ne he ioe oe ill. 
But at their meetings Joseph pra 
fervently than before, searched 
tures more earnestly, and by their divine 
promises he was borne far above the 
sorrows of earth. When Rudolph looked 
at him, sadly and inquiringly, it was very 
hard for him not to seek comfort and relief 
by telling his friend about his grief, but 
his duty as a faithful son closed his mouth, 
and allowed no accusation of his father to 
hislips. When, afterwards, Radolph's 
oving eye rested again, with silent sorrow, 
on the pale face o yr paoea rate sade ca 
of bis misery in its full m 
upon him. He went up to 
both his hands, and, looking ange ig he 
broke out in the comforting words of 
Paul Gerhardt,— 


“ And must thou suffer here and there? 
Cling but the firmer to His care; 
For all things are beneath His sway, i 
And must in very truth obey 
What pleases God. | 


ips eyo more 
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True faith will grasp His mercy fast, 
And hope bring patience at the last ; 
Then both within thy heart enshrine, 
So shall the heritage be thine 

That pleases God.” 


Great tears ran down hays Ss pale 
cheeks. He warmly pressed Rudolph’s 
closed hands, and then, without adding a 
word of explanation, he hastened out of the 
room. Rudolph gazed at him for a long time 
with surprise ; but Joseph wandered, with a 
heavy heart, in great sorrow to his father’s 
house. But here no change for the better 
had taken place. If seemed as if, by the 
firmness of his son, the father’s anger was 
more and more inflamed, and his hatred 
against the Saviour Jesus Christ was 
transferred to Joseph. 

So it again happened that this cruel 
father ill-treated steadfastly-suffering 
son, and, at last, thrust him out of his 
house with curses. Weak and powerless, 
Joseph staggered through the streets. He 
tried to heal and calm his wounded soul in 

rayer. He poured out all the sorrows of 
hig wretched existence before Him who 
alone is able to bind up hearts, and pour 
balm into all their wounds. No place 
now remained for him in his father’s house. 
He must seek a eres in his friend’s 
little chamber. Since their last meeting, 
when Joseph had from Rudolph in 
such strange excitement, the latter had 
constantly thought about his mysterious 
circumstances with deep anxiety. But in 
vain: he could find no light to shine upon 
this darkness. When Joseph, now pale as 
death, with weeping eyes, tottered into his 
room, he sprang up terrified at the pitiable 
appearance of his friend, and as his 
pone over the wasted form before him 

e could no longer restrain his ques- 
tions. 

“ Joseph,” cried he, struggling between 
compassion and indignation, “it can no 
longer remain thus between us! If our 
friendship is worth anything to you, break 
this silence: tell me what is oppressing 

our heart, and undermining your health. 
1 can no longer endure this silence. Can 
you not trust me?” 

Poor Joseph was not strong enough to 
resist his friend’s loving timportunity. 
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Sobbing aloud, he threw himself into Ru- 
dolph’s arms, and confided to his faithful 
heart all that he had so long silently suf- 
fered. He now showed him the marks 
on his ill-used body, and Rudolph shud- 
dered at the savage father who could so 
roughly handle his own son. With tears 
in his eyes, Rudolph tenderly drew his 
friend to his breast, and said resolutely, 
“Take courage, Joseph! it shall not re- 
main thus: let me now take care of you.” 
Then he thought for a few minutes, and, 
asking Joseph to wait for his return, he 
hastily left the room. 

It was a well-known rule in Mr. Hertz’s 
house that no one should venture to enter 
his office except upon business matters. 
When the banker had once buried himself 
in his books, he allowed no interruption. 
So he looked up somewhat annoyed when 
Rudolph hastily, and in excitement, burst 
into the room. 

“Pardon my intrusion, dear father,” he 
began, “ but I have something so pressing 
to tell you, that I could not wait. Grant 
me only one request, and come with me 
into my room.” 

Unwillingly as Mr. Hertz left his desk, 
he had confidence enough in Rudolph’s 

sense to know that he would not call 

im away for a trifling matter. To his 
surprise, when he entered the room he saw 
Joseph, pale and weeping, stand before 
him. He knew him very well as his son’s 
companion, and had consented to their 
mutual friendship, but he did not under- 
stand what could have happened now. 
Rudolph did not keep him long waiting for 
an explanation. In touching words he 
showed his father his whole inner life since 
that day when he had gone with him to 
the mission festival, and when the strong 
desire was awakened in his heart to do 
something for the glory of God. He told 
him of his ever with Joseph, in which 
he believed that he saw the guiding of 
God’s hand; he then described their deep 
friendship and brotherhood till the present 
day, and spoke without reserve of the 
happy life of faith which they had led to- 
ether. Then followed the sad tale of 
= ’s sufferings and ill-treatment, the 
terrible discovery of which he had just 
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made, and then he urgently begged his 
father to advise and held hin 

Mr. Hertz was deeply moved by all which 
he saw and heard. He gazed upon the 
two brave lads, who, young as they were, 
stood before him as missionary and mar- 
tyr, who, through faith and love, had so 
nobly done and suffered, seen only by 
God. Their looks of entreaty urged him 
to quick action. He at once advised 
Joseph to remain with Rudolph and await 
the steps he was about to take. That 
these would cause him great difficulty he 
clearly foresaw. But, as was his custom 
in such peculiar cases, Mr. Hertz 
went at once to his wife, to hear her 
opinion of the matter. He told her all 
that he had just heard, and her heart over- 
flowed with love and joyful gratitude when 
she heard of her boy’s missio work. 
But not less was she touched by the 
faithfulness of Joseph. She was entirely 
of the same mind as her husband—to 
receive the latter into their house as a 
second son, and to have him brought up 
along with Rudolph. But the important 

uestion still remained to be solved, how 
the Jew was to be won over, not only to 
the separation from his son, but also to give 
un ~ his pmbewang tHe el eng 
religion. ‘“ Now go up to the poor boys, 
dear wife; calm yourself; give Joseph 
something to eat, and pray that my way 
may be blessed, that I may persuade his 
cruel father to change his curse into a 
blessing.” With these words Mr. Hertz 
left his wife and set out upon his difficult 
undertaking. 

It was indeed a hard path which he had 
to tread. He first took counsel with pru- 
dent and sensible Christians, and then 
sought an interview with some more mode- 
rate Jews, whom he persuaded to intercede 
with Joseph's father. When this had 
been tried he went to him himself. A 
long conversation now began, in which 
reproaches and angry words were not 
wanting. But when Mr. Hertz offered 
the old man the payment ofa large sum 
in ready mone ithe would allow his son 
to remain with him, he at last consented. 
But this was not enough for Mr. Hertz. 
On the condition that his father should 
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be reconciled with Joseph, and place no 
hindrance in the way of his baptism, he 
offered him very advantageous business 
transactions withhis establishment. Such 
proposals the Jew could not refuse. Love 
of gain got the upperhand, and he con- 
sented to everything. 

Our friends, at the return of the banker 
with joy in his countenance, felt them- 
selves freed from a heavy burden, and 
when 2 a them cr ee favourable 
result of his visit, their happi was 
a But Mr. Herts cismesd both the 

to his heart, to prove as it were 
to his new son his right as a child. 

Joseph’s admission into Christ’s Church 
by baptism took place with much so- 
lemnity. His sponsors were Mr. Herts 
and the worthy Mission Miiller, who 
had been called from 5 cataties to be 
present on this interesting occasion. 

Joseph still remained a faithful son 
to his erring father, but the ties of deepest 

titude bound him to his kind bene- 

tor, and to Rudolph he was ever the 
most devoted friend. When God calls 
both the lads into His mission-field, they 
wil], we trust, both indeed be ready to 
go forth as faithful labourers. God grant 
And may He arouse 
the hearts of many children to similar love 
and faithfulness to their dear Saviour. 


THE CHRISTMAS SHEAF. 


HERE is a pretty and curious custom 
in Norway. A pole is fastened up 
over the door of the barns at the farm- 
houses, and on the top is tied a little sheaf 
of wheat. A traveller was for a long time 
uzzled to understand what it could mean. 
as it for ornament? That could hardly 
be: it was no great improvement to the 
roof. Was it a specimen of what the barn 
contained? That did not seem likely, as 
it did not concern strangers to know what 
was in the barn, and those who lived there 
knew already. Was it a rude kind of si 
to show that entertainment for man 
beast might be had there? No: it did not 
appear only at such houses ; and sometimes 
the farm that served as an inn had no 
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sheaf. He did not know the language 
well enough to understand the answers of 
the peasants when he asked them about 
the sheaf, so he had made up his mind 
that the little sheaf of corn must be an 
offering set out for the use of Nigel, or one 
of the spirits of wind, water, or storm, in 
whom the peasants of Norway more than 
half believe. But he was wrong. 

One day he fell in with a kind old Nor- 
wegian gentleman, who stopped at the 
same farm-house, and who spoke English. 
We asked him the meaning of those mys- 
terious sheaves of corn. He laughed 
heartily at the traveller’s guesses, and then 
told him that the mysterious little sheaves 
were put out at Christmas time every 
year, “that the birds might have a merry 
Christmas.” Every Christmas eve the 
old sheaf is taken down and a fresh one 
put up. 

What a pretty and kindly custom! The 
poor, little, cold Norwegian birds, with 
their nine months of winter, and deep 
snow, and long frosts; their short days 
and dark nights—they, too, were to have 
a little brightness at Christmas time! 
While we are preparing for our happy 
English Christmas, and bright Christmas 
faces are gathered round the fire, and 
pleasant voices are singing Christmas 
songs, let us not forget those who are 
outside, cold and hungry, and let us 
and share in some way the pleasure whic 
the Norwegian boys and girls had in 

roviding Christmas fare for their little 
eathe neighbours, who chirped and 
twittered round the Christmas sheaf. 


A Lirerary Doc.—A draper in Blair- 
gowrie has a dog which is more than 
usually knowing. Every morning it re- 


ceives a penny from its master to pur- 
chase a newspaper. It takes the penny 
to a man who waits at the railway station 
for the papers. The dog then sits very 
patiently till the man comes back, and 
on receiving the paper bounds joyfully 
away to give its master the news. 


OOO O™F— SO - 
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THE 
HOLLY AND MISTLETOE CART. 


HOLLY is almost as much a bere of 
Christmas as the plum-pudding it- 
self! For the few days afore Christmas, 
many hands are busy stripping the holly- 
bushes of their curled glossy leaves and 
their bright coral-red berries. In the 
country, almost every one can get their 
own holly and evergreens ; but in our big 
towns, where people live in streets an 
have not an inch of garden of their own, 
and no woods or hedgerows within many 
niles, if they are to have holly they must 
buy it. 

And this leads to a brisk trade amongst 
many poor folk. Lads and boys, who are 
too young for other work, or who perhaps 
have got no work to do, walk often many 
miles, and come back footsore and weary, 
with hands chapped and bleeding from the 
prickles of the holly, and with their red 
noses making their faces look whiter and 
bluer than they are. I am sure they de- 
serve a good price for their holly, and I 
hope they may get it quickly, so that they 
may have a little extra money for a big 
fire and a hot and wholesome dinner in 
their home on Christmas Day. 

But some holly-gatherers do business 
on a larger scale, and instead of carrying 
only a bundle over their shoulder in a 
rope, the old man in our picture has his 
cart-load, and so is able to supply those 
who want evergreens, not only for their 
own house but for the House of God ; for 
it has from early times been the custom 
to deck the churches at Christmas ! 

The meaning of the custom most likely 
was, that these branches, green and flou- 
rishing when all other trees were leafless 
and dead, should remind us of JEsus “the 
Branch,” born at Christmas into this lower 
world of ours, and who, though He stooped 
to die upon the cross, had in Himself ever- 
lasting life. An old writer says about 
this,—“ Our churches and houses decked 
with bayes, rosemary, holly and ivy, and 
other plants, which are always green, 
winter and summer, signify and put us in 
mind of His Deity, that the child that now 
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was born was God and man, who should 
spring up like a tender plant, should 

ways be green and flourishing, and live 
for evermore.” 

It is this great truth that is the real 
reason why Christmas is a happy time, and 
we must not forget this when we see the 
evergreens in our house or in our church. 

I hope that many readers of “ The Prize” 
will have the pleasure of helping to deck 
their own happy home, and Fai also 
the honour of helping to deck their church : 
so I will tell them the best way to make 
a wreath :— First, get a strong piece of cord ; 
then take a bunoh of twigs, leaving the 
stalks pretty nee fasten the twigs to one 
another, and to the cord, with a few twists 
of the thinnest brass wire you can get; 
then take some more twigs, and fasten 
them with pieces of wire to the stalks of 
those already on, and so work along, keep- 
ing the wreath flat; carry the cord all 
through, arranging the twigs so as to show 
well in front, tr mere different ee of 
evergreens—holly is the best, but ivy, 
laurel, yew, and the small-leaved box aad 
arbor vite, may also be worked in. Mistle- 
toe has never been used for decking 
churches, for a reason which I will tell you 
when I have told you what the mistletoe is. 
The mistletoe, which belongs to Christmas 
almost as much as the holly and the plum- 
pudding, is what is called a parasite plant ; 
that is, it has no root of its own, but it 
fixes itself on the bough of some other tree. 
People say that the oak is its favourite, 
but it seems now-a-days to be much more 
commonly found on apple-trees, or ah 
thorns in some counties of England. It 
looks like a bush of green among the great 
bare branches of the tree, to which it clings 
so tightly that it takes a sharp knife to 
cut it off. 

Before poops in England were Christ- 
ians, th priests called Druids, which 
means Oak-men ; for the oak, from its 
strength and long life, was ado. a good 
emblem of Almighty God: for the Druids 
Gol the peo le that there was only one 


though they were so ignorant as to 
worship Him by offering human victims 
on His altars. 


On New Year’s Day the Druids held a 
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solemn feast, and went forth to search for 
any tree on which grew the mistletoe, 
which they called AW Heal s when the 
had found it, they cut it down with muc 
pomp. Two white bulls were tied by 
their horns to the oak; a Druid, in 
white, went up and cut off the mistletoe 
with a golden knife; and another Druid 
stood beneath and caught it, as it fell, in 
the folds of his white robe. Then came 
a cruel sacrifice of a and after that 
the berries were thought to have power to 
cure diseases. 

It is because the mistletoe was thus 
worshipped by the Druids (who had not 
the light of God's truth which we have), 
that it has always been thought unsuited 
for the Christmas decking of God's house. 


CHRISTMAS. 


?MIS Christmas Day! Glad voices 
the pleasant sound ; 
And happy faces in our home, 
And loving looks, abound. 
Why do we thus greet Christmas morn? 
It is the day that Christ was born. 


With little gifts that tell our love, 
With garlands on the wall, 
With thankful hearts and helpful hands, 
We keep a festival. 
Why do we thus keep Christmas morn? 
It is the day that Christ was born. 


Full eighteen hundred years ago 
Christ Jesus came on earth ; 
He came, He lived, He died for us; 
We thank God for His birth: 
And therefore we keep Christmas morn, 
The day our Saviour, Christ, was born. 


And on this Christmas morning, 
When the frost is at the door, 
Dear child! in your warm, pleasant home, 
Think of the sick and poor: 
So shall you well keep Christmas morn, 
The day our Saviour, Christ, was born. 


Christ healed the sick, and helped the poor, 
When He was on the earth: 
Do what you can to be like Him 
This morning of His birth: 
Help some one to keep Christmas morn, 
The day your Saviour, Christ, was born. 


Hymns for Young Children. 
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The Holly Cart. 


TO OUR READERS. 
HE Editor heartily thanks his child-friends, who, either by offering a “ Prize” to 
others or giving one to themselves, have helped on our little Magazine, which is 
now just two years old. | | 

All this time it has required to be nursed, and this has cost a t deal of 
money ; but now the Editor thinks it ought to be old enough to go out by itself, and 
so he asks his child-readers to lend it a helping hand. 

Perhaps it is not very polite to ask them to become perambulators for our little 
charge, yet if they would sometimes take tt out for an airing when they go to see their 
companions (as well as take tt in themselves), then, surely, our “Prize” would find 
many new friends, and the Editor would try to make it talk more pleasantly, and 
be dressed more prettily, so as to be worthy of its larger circle of acquaintance. 


No. I. of a Series of beautiful Pictures,“‘ THE CHILDREN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT,” will 
be begun in the Junuary Number, and will be continued monthly. 


The “ CHILpREN’s PrizE,” for 1863 and 1864, gre now ready. Each Volume contains nearly 
100 Engravings. Price 1s. 2d. in pictorial wrapper; 2s. cloth gill; 2s, 6d. extra gilt, and gilt 
edges, suitable for a Gift-book or Prize for the Young. Cases for Binding the Volume, 8d. each. 
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